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Pree ACE hel Eber RS ber DLEION: 


Tue Atonement is a pure matter of revelation. 
Whether as regards the truths which it embodies, 
the principles on which it rests, or the ends to which 
it is conducive, we have no reliable means of in- 
formation beyond what God has given, us in His 
Word. In approaching such a subject our question 
ought ever to be, ‘“ What is written in the Scriptures ? 
How readest thou?” Nor can we be too careful lest 
we advance any position but such as, on full and fair 
inquiry, has been found to be either expressly set 
down in the Holy Scriptures, or by good and _ neces- 
sary consequence deducible from them. 

Accordingly, I have chosen the zzductive in pre- 
ference to the ordinary dogmatic method of dis- 
cussing this subject, believing the former to be not 
only the more satisfactory to an intelligent inquirer, 
but at the same time the more consistent with that 
reverence which is due to the oracles of God. 

It did not fall within the scope of this treatise 
to enter particularly into the controversy respecting 
the extent or destination of the Atonement. Some 
allusion, however, to this question, was unavoidable, 


in so far as it is necessarily connected with the 
completeness and efficacy of the mediatorial work 
of Christ. 

It will be observed that in Part III. of this volume 
I have availed myself of the substance of several 
lectures which I published some years ago. Should 
any apology be deemed necessary for so doing, 
I may state that I have been repeatedly urged to 
publish these lectures in a separate form—apart 
from that controversy respecting “the Fatherhood 
of God” with which they were originally connected. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
24th March 1871. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDI Tig 


In publishing a Second Edition of this work, I have 
endeavoured, by some additions and amendments, 
and by a careful revision of the whole volume, to 
render it more worthy of that highly favourable and 
gratifying reception which it has already met with. 
The chief additional matters are indicated by an 
asterisk in the Table of Contents. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
10th November 1874. 
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THE aim of this treatise is to ascertain and vindicate the 
doctrine of Holy Scripture with respect to the mediatorial 
work and sufferings of Jesus Christ, or as it may be sum- 
marily called, the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

The subject is one of unquestionable importance, relat- Import- 
ing as it does to what is generally and justly esteemed the aieeh ete 
great central truth of the Christian revelation, and vitally 
affecting the faith and hope of all believers, In discussing 
it we shall observe the following order :— 


In the first place, we shall endeavour to analyse and Order of 
classify those passages of the New Testament which bear “SSS!°?- 
upon the subject, and to deduce from them such conclu- 
sions as a fair induction and interpretation of them may 
seem to warrant. 


Secondly, we shall consider how far the results of this 
inquiry into the doctrine of the New Testament are con- 
firmed by a survey of the prophetic intimations and sacri- 
ficial institutions of the Old Testament. 


Thirdly, we shall examine the various theories which 
have been proposed, with the view of accounting for the 
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Saviour’s work and sufferings in soine other way than by 
the Scriptural explanation of them. 


And, fourthly, we shall endeavour to obviate those 
objections with which the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
respecting the Atonement has been ordinarily assailed. 


It is proper to state that, in the following investigation, 
our Lord’s divinity, united with humanity in the constitu- 
tion of His adorable person, is assumed. This is a subject 
which, according to the usual and most approved order of 
theological discussion, is fully investigated before entering 
on the question of the Atonement. The present treatise, 
accordingly, is addressed to those who are already per- 
suaded that the Lord Jesus Christ truly is the Son of God 
incarnate in our human nature; its sole object being to 
ascertain, by a fair and full examination of the Scriptural 
evidence, for what purpose the God-man “ became obe- 
dient unto death.” 

It need only be added that, while ourselves maintaining 
the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, we deem it unne- 
cessary for the purpose we have now in view, to make any 
further assumption upon this subject than that of the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures respecting those things 
which they were principally designed to teach—namely, 
“what man ts to believe concerning God,and what duty God 
requires of man.’ This is an assumption to which many 
who might demur to a fuller recognition of the inspiring 
influence, as extending to other matters which do not 
directly bear on the faith and practice of religion, will 
assent. And though it appears to us to come short of 
what is affirmed and claimed by the sacred writers, it still 
furnishes a broad enough basis for our present inquiry. 
For if there be any subject in regard to which the teaching 
of prophets, evangelists, and apostles, is entitled to our 
full and unqualified acquiescence, that subject must cer- 
tainly be the doctrine which they set forth respecting the 
mediatorial work and sufferings of the Son of God when 
He came on His great errand of mercy to our fallen world 


ise stad ad Pl 


INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. RESPECTING THE MEDIA- 
TORIAL WORK AND SUFFERINGS 
OF JESUS: CHRIST: 


IT is customary with writers on the subject of our present PART 
inquiry to treat it dogmatically,—laying down at the outset ay 
what they hold to be the doctrine of Scripture respect- Inductive 
ing the Atonement, together with a statement of those at ot 
principles of the divine government which it embodies or Hen : 
assumes, and thereafter supporting the views thus enun- discussion. 
ciated by such positive proofs or defensive arguments as 
they are able to adduce. This method, however, though 
in some respects the more convenient, when we are stating 
the results of any process of investigation, and defending 
them against those by whom they are assailed, is neither 
so scientific in its nature, nor so satisfactory to an intelli- 
gent and inquiring mind, as the humbler and more cau- 
tious method of zzduction,—according to which we first of 
all address ourselves to the actual statements of Holy 
Scripture upon the subject—deferring in the meanwhile 
all theories and assumptions—and endeavour, by a fair 
examination and a careful comparison and classification 
of these statements, to arrive at such conclusions as are 
deducible from them. 

There are some persons, indeed, who hold that the 
inductive method is not fairly applicable to any theologi- 
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cal subject respecting which the person who so applies it 
already entertains a definite opinion or belief. The use 
of it by such a one appears to them to be no better than 
a transparent artifice, whereby a plausible semblance of 
Scriptural testimonies may be marshalled and arrayed 
so as to lead up to a foregone conclusion. 

In this view of the matter we cannot acquiesce. Any one 
who considers how useful in times past hypotheses and 
theories have often proved to be in furthering the progress 
of various departments of physical science, will rather be © 
disposed to come toan opposite judgment. A distinguished 
natural philosopher affirms, that “in physical inquiries the 
work of theory and observation must go hand in hand— 
more especially if the matter is very complicated, for then 
the clue of theory is necessary to direct the observer.” 
“ Theory and observation,” he continues, “‘ mutually assist 
one another; and the spirit of system, against which there 
are so many and so just complaints, appears, nevertheless, 
as the animating spirit of inductive investigation. The 
business of sound philosophy is not to extinguish this 
spirit, but to restrain’ and* direct its efforts: (= ageme 
cannot be denied that the impartiality of an observer may 
often be affected by system; but this is a misfortune 
against which the want of theory is not always a complete 
security. The partialities in favour of opinions are not 
more dangerous than the prejudices against them ; for such 
is the spirit of system, and so naturally do all men’s notions 
tend to reduce themselves into some regular form, that the 
very belief that there is no theory becomes itself a theory, 
and may have no inconsiderable sway over the mind of an 
observer. Besides, one man may have as much delight 
in pulling down as another has in building up, and may 
choose to display his dexterity in the one occupation as 
well as in the other. The want of theory, then, does not 
secure the candour of an observer, and it may very much 
diminish his skill.” 

There is no reason why the remarks of this philosopher 
should not be applied to the investigations of theology as 
well as to the researches of physical science. Besides, if 
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the holding of definite opinions disqualifies an author for PART 
treating theology zzductively, it must equally disqualify 
him for treating it dogmatically ; for there is, to say the 
least, an equal danger of his being unduly biassed in his 
judgment when using the latter method as when he employs 
the former. And may we not venture to suggest the 
possibility, that persons whose theological opinions are INDE- 
FINITE may, as well as others, be misled in their inquiries 
by the disinclination, so frequently avowed by them, to 
anything like exact definitions or determinate conclusions 
in matters of religious doctrine? Indeed, the authority 
before quoted has farther remarked, that “an opposition Playfair’s 
between the business of the theorist and that of the The 
observer can only occur when the speculations of the former p- 526. 
are vague and indistinct, and cannot be so embodied as to 
become visible to the latter.” 

Add to this, that if one who has definite views of 
Christian doctrine should be led by them to set forth an 
unfair or imperfect induction of Scriptural testimonies on 
the subject to which they relate, his readers are forewarned 
to which side his bias tends, so that they may forearm 
themselves against its influence. Nor are there wanting 
a sufficiency of other writers, holding opinions equally 
definite on the opposite side, who are:sure to be on the 
watch for his halting, and ready to correct his prejudices 
and mistakes. 

It does not appear, then, that there is any valid objection 
to the use of the inductive method in theology. Accord- 
ingly, we propose to follow this method in our present dis- 
cussion. Instead of setting out with a definite statement 
of doctrine, as is usually done in our theological systems 
and symbolical books, and then adducing Scriptural testi- 
monies and reasonable arguments with a view to its estab- 
lishment, we shall take the opposite course of primarily 
investigating the import of those Scriptural statements 
which bear upon the matter in question, allowing such 
doctrinal principles as may seem to be either implied in 
them, or deducible from them, to evolve or develop them- 
selves in the course of our inquiries. 
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SECLLIONG A 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


BEFORE entering on a full induction of those passages of 
Holy Scripture which bear on the important subject of our 
present inquiry, there are some general considerations, 
with reference to the mission and sufferings of Jesus Christ, 
with which we may be allowed to preface our investiga- 
tions, as too plainly lying on the very surface of the New 
Testament, to need any formal array of evidence in con- 
firmation of them. 


I. One of these is, that the office or work of Christ is 
that, not of a mere teacher sent to reveal the will of God, 
but of a divinely appointed Saviour: A great prophet, or 
teacher sent from God, He certainly was. But this is not 
the only character, nor is it even the most prominent 
character, in which He is presented to us. We are evi- 
dently taught in Scripture to regard Him as somehow the 
procurer of blessings, as well as the proclaimer of them. 
He came, not merely to instruct us by His doctrine, to 
reform us by His precepts, to guide us by His example, 
to cheer us with assurances of the divine mercy and placa- 
bility, and to comfort us with the hope of immortal life be- 
yond the grave; but for the further purpose of delivering 
us from evils and miseries inseparable from our sinful 
state, and of securing for us spiritual privileges and bene- 
fits, which are only to be enjoyed as the fruit of His media- 
tion. How else can we give any reasonable account of the 
manner in which He is so frequently and so emphatically 
spoken ofin Scripture as “ our Saviour;” “ our Redeemer ;” 
“the author of eternal salvation to them that obey Him ;” 
as “sent into the world, not to condemn it, but that the 
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world through Him might be saved ;” as “come to seek PART 
and to save that which is lost ;” as “called Fesus, because cee - 
He should save His people from their sins ;” as “able to — 
save them to the uttermost who come unto God through pee xix. 
Him;” as bearing the “only name given under heaven 4,4, ; 
and among men whereby we must be saved”? These 21. 
and the like expressions manifestly point to Him, not Heb. vii. 
merely as the revealer of certain truths, which, had it not ees sy 
been for His disclosure of them, would have remained un- 12. 
known, but as the author and source of certain blessings, which, 

apart from his interposition, would have been unattainable. 

With no such point and emphasis are similar statements ap- 

plied in Scripture to any divinely commissioned teacher— 
however salutary, edifying, and precious may be the instruc- 

tions he conveys—if we are no farther beholden to him for 
mercies and deliverances, than as having been employed 

and authorised to show us the way which God has appointed 

for the attainment of them And yet, if this were all that 

such statements can be held to mean in their application 

to Jesus Christ, there is no apparent reason why they might 

not have been with equal force and frequency affirmed of 
prophets and apostles, whose words are divinely inspired, 

and “able to make us wise unto salvation.” 


II. Further, there is evidently a prominence assigned, and Promin- 
an importance attached, in the New Testament to the mission aehet 
of Christ, above that of every other divine messenger, which mission 
lead to the conclusion that some blessings of a very special pat tes 
and altogether unparalleled nature have been secured by it, Prophets. 

For example, the mission of Jesus Christ is represented 
as “a performance of the mercy promised unto the 
fathers ;” as a “visiting and redeeming of God’s people, Luke, i. 
according to what He spake by the mouth of His holy 7 / 
prophets, which have been since the world began;” as 
providing for usa “salvation concerning which the pro- x Pet. i, 
phets have inquired and searched diligently, when they * 
prophesied of the grace that should come unto us.” And 
numerous appeals are made to the predictions of the Old 


Testament as having been fulfilled in the incidents of the 
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Saviour’s life, and more particularly in His sufferings at - 
the close of it. In this respect the Lord Jesus is broadly 
distinguished from all other bearers of a divine commission 
who have ever appeared. None of the other prophets, not 
even Moses himself, the great founder of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, was thus distinguished.* Why so? Why were 
not Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Elijah, or Daniel predicted, as 
well as Christ, if He came, like them, for no higher pur- 
pose than simply to announce to men the mind and will of 
God? Why had He only His preparatory prophets and 
eager expectants, if there was nothing peculiarly exalted 
in the character He sustained, or peculiarly important in 
the work He undertook? The advent of Christ, if we 
suppose Him to have come into the world merely to 
instruct men in religious truth and moral duty, would, as 
we cannot help thinking, have been somewhat of a poor 
and disproportionate conclusion to that lengthened course 
of preparation which was made for it. On the other hand, 
if we believe Him to have been, in respect of personal 
dignity, incomparably superior to all those forerunners 
who, “at sundry times and in divers-manners,” paved the 
way for His approach,—and to have contemplated, as the 
purpose of His appearance, some transcendent work of 
deliverance for the human race, such as beseemed the 
more than prophetic character that belonged to Him,— 
there is then a proportion or harmony that may be traced 
between so wonderful a manifestation of heavenly grace, 
and the long train of prophecies which were preparatory 
and subservient to it. The vast extent and majestic 
character of the avenue which leads to the shrine of Chris- 
tianity are then seen to be in full keeping with the gran- 
deur and sanctity of the mysterious edifice itself. 

A like conclusion is warranted by the strong terms in 
which the sacred writers are wont to speak of our Lord’s 
mission as an unparalleled display of the love and grace 
of God, and by the warmth of admiring transport and 
adoring gratitude with which they are frequently ani- 
mated in the contemplation of it. “God so loved the 


“ The Baptist was predicted, but only in connection with Christ. 
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world,” they say, “that He gave His only-begotten Son, PART 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but ogo’ ;. 
have everlasting life;” “God commendeth His love to- John, i 
ward us, in that, SBE we were yet sinners, Christ died} 
for us;” “In this was manifested the love of God toward ae v. 8. 
us, because God sent His only-begotten Son into the ae iv 
world, that we might live through Him;” “ What shall 7 peeetette 
we then say to these things? If God be for us, who can 31, 32. 
be against us? He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things?” “For this cause I bow my Eph. iii 
knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom ***% 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named: that He 
would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to 
be strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner 
man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.” 

Such is a specimen of the manner in which the inspired 
writers are wont to express themselves respecting the mis- 
sion and work of Jesus Christ. And how is such language 
in any way to be interpreted, on the supposition that He 
came on no higher errand than that of a divinely appointed 
messenger from heaven? If we view Him merely as a 
teacher sent from God, like those inspired men who fol- 
lowed or preceded Him; if His life was only an example 
of what He taught, and His death a proof of His sincer- 
_ ity in teaching it; if His work was merely to announce 
blessings before unknown, and not to procure blessings 
otherwise unattainable ;—where shall we then look for the 
unparalleled peculiarities of that love to which His mis- 
sion is ascribed, or where discover the grounds of that 
unutterable admiration and gratitude with which it is re- 
garded? How comes it to pass that the “ giving” of Him 
is represented as specially “commending” and “ mantfest- 
ing” the love of God, above all other benefactions and 
ioving - kindnesses, and is confidently appealed to as a 
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pledge of every other blessing, so perfectly sure, and so 
wonderfully great, as to render it incredible that any 
good thing can possibly be withheld from those on whom 
this “unspeakable gift” has been conferred? And why | 
should the love thus exhibited be spoken of as so im- 
measurable in its “height and depth, and length and 
breadth,” that men must be inwardly “strengthened with 
might by the Spirit,’ in order that they may be “able to 
comprehend” it; and that even those who have the full- 
est appreciation of it should be obliged to own that it 
“passeth knowledge”? On the supposition of our Lord 
having been a mere prophet, sent to proclaim to us the 
mind and will of God, there is no satisfactory answer that 
can be given to these questions. Most certain it is, that 
to no prophet or apostle do we ever find language applied 
having the remotest analogy to that which is thus habitu- 
ally used by the sacred writers with reference to the mis- 
sion and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


III. But yet, farther, on taking even the most general 
and cursory view of the doctrine of the New Testament, 
we can hardly fail to see that the death of Fesus Christ has 
so very marked a prominence assigned to it, above every 
other incident in His history, as to show that it must 
have had some special efficacy in securing the ends to be 
accomplished by His mission. 

Mark, for example, how frequently the death of Christ 
is spoken of by the Apostle Paul, as comprehending the 
sum and substance of the Gospel. “1 determined,” he says, 
“not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and 


_ Him crucified ;” “I delivered unto you first of all, that 


which I also received, that Christ died for our sins;” “We 
preach Christ crucified ;” “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
like manner, we find that the preaching of the Gospel is 
emphatically styled by him “the preaching of the cross ;” 
the initiatory rite of Christian- baptism, a “baptism unto 
the death of Christ ;” the adversaries of the Gospel, 
“enemies of the cross of Christ ;” and the fiery trials 
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endured by the primitive Christians, a “persecution for PART 
the cross of Christ.” From this it is quite evident that psa 4 
the crucifixion of our Lord was, in the estimation of the | —— 

: : Gal, vi. 12 
ereat apostle of the Gentiles, possessed of an interest ex- 
clusively its own; and that it was habitually regarded by 
him, not only as a very memorable incident in the evan- 
gelical hzstory, but as a most vital and essential article of 
the evangelical doctrine, insomuch that it might be singled 
out from all the others, as giving its peculiar and distinct- 


ive character to the Christian system. 


Observe farther, that the death of Christ sas a place Promin- 
of special prominence assigned to it among the preordained pat 
purposes of His mission. Thus we are told that “ Christ death 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ;” that the ae al 
Spirit, which was in the prophets, “testified beforehand Paposes 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow;” mission. 
that in what the Jewish rulers “did through ignorance,’ 1 Cor. xv. 
“God was fulfilling those things which He had before “pee ‘ 
showed by the mouth, of all His prophets, that Christ 11. 
should suffer ;” that Jesus “was delivered” into the hands Acts, iii. 
of those that slew Him “by the determinate counsel and He 
foreknowledge of God;” and that “they did to Him 23; iv. 28, 
whatsoever things the hand and counsel of God had 
before determined to be done.” It is abundantly clear, 
from these and the like statements, that the death of the 
Lord Jesus is to be regarded, not as a mere casualty inci- 
dental to His mission, but as an event which was specially 
contemplated in the counsels of heaven when that mission 
was devolved upon him, and which stood in a relation 
altogether essential to the purpose for which He was sent 
into the world. 

Nor is it less clear from many of His own sayings, that His death 
His death was habitually thus regarded by our Lord pie 
Himself. Even in the earlier stages of His ministry, we Christ 
find Him ever and anon making allusions to it, which ana 
show how constantly it was present to His mind; as when 
He declares that “the Son of man must be lifted up, as John, iii 


Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, that whoso- ' ">: 
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PART ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ;” and speaks of “giving His flesh for the life 


yer of the world,” “laying down His life for His sheep,” and 
a “siving His life a ransom for many.” When Moses and 
on <x, Elias met with Him on the mount of transfiguration, the 
28. subject of their conference was, “ His decease, which He 


es IX: should accomplish at Jerusalem.” On other occasions 
ae xj, le speaks of Himself as “having a baptism to be bap- 
50. tised with, and being much straitened till it be accom- 
le xvi. plished ;” and “shows His disciples how that He must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things, and be killed.” 
When the period of His last sufferings was fast approach- 
ing, He utters these significant exclamations: “ The hour 
is come that the Son of man should be glorified: Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
eround and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
~ John, xii, forth much fruit ;” “ Now is my soul troubled, and what 
a7 4 27 shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; but for 
this cause came I to this hour;” “ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” And after 
His resurrection from the dead, He rebuked His disciples 
for their “slowness of heart to believe all that the prophets 
Luke,xxiv. had spoken ;” and “opening their understandings that 
ae 26, 45, they might understand the Scriptures,” He showed them 
that “thus it behoved Christ to suffer,” and that “ Christ 
ought to have suffered these things, and to enter into His 
glory.” | 
To diewas From all this it is apparent that the death of Jesus was, 
BED from first to last, contemplated by Him as inseparably 
Christ's bound up with the purpose of His mission. Never did 
tate He cease to think of it as an integral and most essen- 
tial part of the work assigned to Him. In this respect 
He assuredly stands alone, of all the generations of men 
that ever lived. For though it be “appointed unto all 
men once to die,” it cannot be said that dying is their 
appointed work-—still less that it is thus habitually re- 
garded by them. They come into the world, not mainly 
for the purpose of dying, but for the purpose of “ doing 
with all their might whatsoever their hand findeth,”’ so 
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long as life endures. And death is to them, not only the PART 
termination, but often the utter subversion and frustration, 
of all that throughout life they have been striving to — 
accomplish. Of the Lord Jesus, however, it may be truly 

said, that He came into the world pre-eminently zz order 

to die, and that by His death the end of His life was fully 
accomplished. Accordingly, when He bowed His head 

upon the cross, He cried, “It is finished,” proclaiming to John, xix. 
heaven and earth the consummation of that great work 3° 
which had been given Him to do. 


Observe yet farther, that the death of Christ has been Death of 
singled out as the special subject of commemoration in Seen 
one of the most solemn ordinances of the Christian rated in 
Church. This isa remarkable fact. It is not usual among crete 
men to celebrate the deaths of those whom they esteem 
and venerate. The birthday of such persons we often keep 
in remembrance, or the day on which they received some 
distinguished honour, or performed some notable achieve- 
ment. But we do not usually commemorate their dying- 
day ; least of all if their death has been ignominious, how- 
ever fully we may be persuaded of their innocence of the 
alleged crime for which they were condemned. The igno- 
minious death of one whom we greatly loved we should 
naturally seek to bury in oblivion; and even the most 
distant allusion to it would be painful to us. How, then, 
comes it to pass that Christians are enjoined in all ages 
to celebrate the death of Jesus Christ? That death was 
cruel and shameful in the highest degree. It was for 
many years, moreover, one of the greatest obstacles with 
which the preachers of the Gospel had to contend, being 
“to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 1 Cor. i. 
ness.” And yet there is a pre-eminence assigned to it, 7% 
not only, as we have before seen, in the general, strain of 
the apostolic doctrine, but specially in the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper by Christ Himself, above every other : 
event in His history. The Lord Jesus has not required Aeaess 
us to keep any festival in memory of H7s birth ; although History, 


; ‘ “5” Period II 
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of setting apart a day in honour of His nativity. Neither 
has He told us to commemorate the splendours of His 
transfiguration, or the triumphs of His last entry into 
Jerusalem, or even the surpassing glories of His ascension. 
But the ignominy and anguish of His crucifixion He has 
commanded us to show forth until He come again. What 
reasonable account can we give of this procedure, so differ- 
ent from the usual customs of the world? Surely there 
must be something peculiar in the death of Christ, some- 
thing that has a more important and essential bearing on 
the purposes of His mission for the benefit of mankind, 
than in those other incidents of His history to which, as 
a subject of commemoration, He has preferred it. That 
such is actually the case, indeed, we learn from the words 
employed by Him when instituting the Lord’s Supper, 
declaring, as these do, that “ His body was broken for us,” 
and that “ His blood was shed for many for the remission 
of sins.’ But apart from all reference to these significant 
words, the simple fact of His death being selected by 
Him as the subject of a great commemorative ordinance, 
affords presumptive evidence that some special efficacy in 
furthering the ends of His beneficent mission must belong 
to it, and that on this account it has an especial claim to 
be held in perpetual remembrance by His disciples. 


IV. There is one other general consideration respecting 
our Lord’s sufferings to which we may advert, before in- 
vestigating the statements of Holy Scripture with refer- 
ence to the ends for which they were endured by Him. 
And it is this, that the sufferings of Christ are in them- 
selves so exceptional and unique, so foreign to all actual or 
even conceivable human analogies, that we ought not to 
wonder if the Scriptures should attribute them to some 
extraordinary plan or purpose in the mind of God, the 
nature of which is but imperfectly comprehended by us. 

The sufferer in this case was a Being of consummate 
excellence. He “knew no sin.” “ He went about doing 
good ;” “ He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners:” the one solitary example of faultless inno- 
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cence and perfect rectitude who ever has appeared among PART 
the fallen sons of men. And He was a divine person, ogc. x, 
the only-begotten Son of God, in whom dwelt all the ,. 
fulness of the Godhead. There is no apparent reason 38, 
why such a Being should have been subjected to sufferings rae vii. 
at all. Certainly His sufferings are not to be explained ~? ne 
on any assignable grounds of a personal nature. They ferings not 
were neither merited by Him as a punishment, nor needed Sete 
as a purifying and corrective discipline, on His own ac- personal 
count. Nor are they such as we should naturally have crane 
expected to have come, by the determinate purpose and 

counsel of God, on His own beloved Son, in whom He 

was well pleased. 

‘It is the fact, however, that this excellent and august 
person was visited with sufferings more poignant and in- 
tense than are ordinarily endured by the vilest and worst 
of sinners. Emphatically may He be styled “a man of Isa. liii. 3. 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ His whole life on 
earth was one unvarying scene of humiliation, contumely, 
and affliction, terminating in a death of awful and mys- 
terious anguish. 

Nor can it be said that the Brenig: He had to bear Not inci- 
were merely zzcidental to His heavenly mission. For they ae a 
were, as we have already seen, pre- -eminently essential to one mis- 
it. He did not merely encounter them iz the course of *° 
executing the work which His Father had assigned to 
Him; but the endurance of them was, in itself considered, 

a necessary and most important part of His appointed 

work. Nay, there were some of the most grievous of His 
afflictions, with which it would seem as if His Father had 

been concerned in the way, not only of appointing, but of 
inflicting them; so as to fulfil these memorable prophetic 

words, “ It pleased the Lord to bruise Him; He hath put Isa liii. 10 
Him to grief.’ No human agency was at work with Him 

in that mysterious hour, when “ His soul was exceeding ay xxvi 
sorrowful even unto death,” and when the prayer of agony 3 8, 39. 
was wrung from Him, “O my Father, if it be possible, let 

this cup pass from me.” Nor was it so much the tortures 

which men inflicted, as the hiding of His Father’s coun- 
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tenance from Hin, that prompted His cry of anguish on 
the cross, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” His case, then, is not one of undeserved suffering 
inflicted by the hands of men upon the subject of it, or 
coming upon Him in the way of natural consequence 
from the circumstances in which He is placed, with no- 
thing more than the permission of Divine Providence. 
No. God Himself is the prime origin and the chief agent 
in His afflictions. It is God’s fixed plan, ordained and 
announced beforehand, that His beloved Son shall come 
into the world for the purpose of being subjected through- 
out His life to the endurance of unmerited ignominy and 
affliction, and of ultimately laying down His life upon the 
cross. It would have been nothing remarkable, compara- 
tively, that the Saviour should have been persecuted by 
wicked men. For ¢4zs we might find a sufficient explana- 
tion in the enmity of the carnal mind against God, and 
consequently against Him who was the “express image”’ 
of God. And the only cause of wonder would have been, 
that One so mighty should have yielded to their malice. 
But, that it should have “ pleased the Lord to bruise Him, 
and to put Him to grief;” that He should have thrice 
besought His heavenly Father to remove, “ if it were pos- 
sible,” the bitter cup which was mingled for Him; that 
He should have uttered on the cross the plaintive cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”—“/1s, 
truly, is a “ mystery of godliness” which the mind of man 
cannot reflect upon without amazement, and which the 
angels may well “desire to look into.” And without by — 
any means anticipating the conclusions which may be 
deduced from express statements of Holy Scripture, re- 
specting the true ends and reasons of our Lord’s sufferings, 
we venture to afhrm that, considered in themselves, and 
in all their attendant circumstances, they are so remark- 
able, and, as compared with all other instances of human 
affliction, so unparalleled and unique, that we may be 
prepared to find reasons assigned for them, and purposes 
attributed to them in the Word of God, which are not in 
all respects level to our comprehension. 
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Passing, however, from these general considerations PART 
respecting the divine mission and sufferings of Jesus pe 4 
Christ, the questions still remain to be investigated, What 

: ‘ : é - special 
was the precise nature of His mediatorial work ? and in guestion 
what way was His life of humiliation and obedience, cul- 5 to the 


oe purpose of 

minating in His death, conducive to the accomplishment Christ’s 

of it? work and 
: sufferings. 


Some writers, indeed, are very much inclined to de- 
nounce such inquiries as unprofitable and presumptuous. 
They tell us, that everything beyond the general fact, 
that Christ is somehow our Saviour or Redeemer, and that 
His sufferings are 727% some way instrumental in securing 
for us all needful spiritual blessings, lies quite away from 
the legitimate sphere of our intelligence ; that this general 
truth, however vaguely apprehended, is all we need to 
know, or can know, upon the subject; and that any 
attempt on our part to obtain clearer views, or to form 
more definite conceptions in regard to it, is an irreverent 
intrusion into matters beyond our reach, and can lead 
only to vain speculations and fruitless controversies. 

We hold that there is no real ground for such asser- This in- 
tions. By turning our minds, in a spirit of devout rever- Peels 
ence, but not the less of searching investigation, to the presump 
Holy Scriptures, much more may be ascertained than the yng 
general truth with which these writers would have us to be 
satisfied. And at all events they are not entitled zz imine 
to shut out all farther inquiry into the subject, on the 
assumption that such inquiry must be idle and unprofit- 
able. The soundness of this assumption must first of all 
be put to the test. And a very slight survey of the state- 
ments of the Word of God will suffice to show that it is 
altogether unjustifiable, and that much more complete and 
exact views are there given of the nature and objects of 
the Saviour’s mediatorial work than those which it holds 
to be exclusively within our reach. It would, indeed, 
be vain and unbecoming, with respect to this or to any 
matter of revealed truth, to affect to be wise above that 
which is written. But no less so would it be, on the 
other hand, to refrain from seeking to be wise up ¢o 

B 
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that which is written. And in so far as concerns the 
charge of irreverence, we venture to say that it is more 
justly applicable to those who would wilfully exclude 
themselves or others from the knowledge of anything 
which God has thought fit to reveal, than to those who 
would eagerly and thankfully avail themselves of the full 
extent of information which He is pleased to impart. In 
short, the question is altogether a question of fact, Whether 
or not the Bible has afforded us any farther instruction 
with reference to our Lord’s sufferings, than that they are 
somehow conducive to our benefit? And this question is 
not to be summarily decided by vague assumptions or 
sweeping assertions, but by a fair and full investigation 
of those statements which the Bible itself has made to us 
on the subject. We may be very sure that God intended 
us to know as much of the method of our salvation by the 
death of Christ as His Word reveals. And without a just 
apprehension of the full import of what He has there 
condescended to disclose to us, it is not to be thought 
that we can adequately experience those salutary effects 
which the revealed doctrine is designed to produce. 
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PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF CHRIST—(I) AS “DYING FOR 
SINNERS ;” AND—(2) AS “DYING FOR OUR SINS.” 


J. IN searching the Scriptures with reference to the ques- part 
tion before us, our attention may be, first of all, directed eu 4 
to that very numerous class of passages in which the Lord 
Jesus Christ is represented as having suffered and died eee fad 
“for us,” or “ for sinners.” sinners.” 

Of these passages the following may be taken as a 
sufficient specimen :— 

“The Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, but Matt. xx. 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” ae 

Lie : ‘ Pr. : ark; x: 

“ This is my body which is given for you ;” “ This cup is 4s. 
the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” ane 
“The bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will Jobh, a 
give for the life of the world.” “Iam the good Shepherd; 51: 
the good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” “I lay ti asur8: 
down my life for the sheep. . . . No man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself; I have power 
(authority) to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again: this commandment have I received of my Father.” 
“This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as John, x, 
I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, !% 13. 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” “ When we rom, y. 
were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for &® 
the ungodly; for scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die; yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die; but God commendeth His Jove toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” “ He Rom. viii. 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered him up for 3% 
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PART usall, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 
J things?” “If one died for all, then all died; and He 


SEC. 2: 
died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
aes live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them 


2Cor.v. and rose again.” “He hath made Him to be sin for us, 
21. who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
Soe par ness of God in Him.” “I am crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live: yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and 
the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
Gal. iii. “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
us being made a curse for us.” “Christ hath loved us, and 
hath given Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
Ephes. v. God for a sweet-smelling savour.” ‘Christ loved the 
“ia Church, and gave Himself for it.” “God hath not ap- 
% ioe Ms pointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
1 Tim. ii. Jesus Christ, who died for us.” “There is one God, and 
re one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Titus, ii; Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all.” “ Our Saviour 
a Jesus Christ gave Himself for us, that He might redeem 
Heb. ii. 9. uS from all iniquity.” “We see Jesus crowned with glory 
and honour, who was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, that He by the grace of God 
1 Pet. iii, Should taste death for every man.” “Christ also hath 
18. once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He 
1 John, iii, might bring us to God.” “ Hereby perceive we the love 
16. of God, because He laid down His life for us.” 


Insomeof In some of these passages the substitution of Christ in 
hie aye the room of those for whom He died is clearly indicated. 
stitution This is the case with that memorable saying of our Lord 
See Himself—recorded by two of the evangelists,—“ The Son 
igh of Man is come, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ces ex, Iter and to give His life a ransom for many.” Here the 
a3, English word “for,” which is somewhat indeterminate, 
Mark, x. answers to the Greek preposition avti, which properly 
#2: expresses the setting of one thing over against another, and 
is generally employed to signify commutation or substitu- 


tion. Thus in the Septuagint Greek translation of the 
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Old Testament, the word avTi is used to convey this PART 
meaning in the following as well as in numerous other o,¢ , 
passages ; “God hath appointed me another seed zustead 
of Abel ;” “ Wherefore have ye rewarded evil for (or in the oa iv. 
place of) good ?” “Joseph gave them bread zx exchange for Gen, xliy. 
horses and flocks and cattle;” “Aaron died, and Eleazar 4- b 
his son ministered in the priest’s office zz hzs stead.” sii ees 
In the same sense this preposition is employed in the peut. x. 6. 
New Testament, as in the following instances: “Archelaus Matt. ii. 
reigned in Judea zx the room of his father Herod ;” “ Ye 2? 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and ae: M 
a tooth for a tooth;” “If he ask a fish, will he for a fish Luke, xi. 
give him a serpent?” “Recompense to no man evil for 
- evil.” In all these cases the idea of substitution or com- ae i 
mutation is sufficiently apparent. Nor is it less so, assur- 
edly, in our Lord’s statement, “ The Son of Man is come 
to give His life a ransom for many,” AVTpov avTt 
aoh\o@v. Indeed, were there any room for doubt as to 
the proper import of the preposition in the present in- 
stance, the doubt would be at once removed by its con- 
nection with the word Avtpov, which indicates that the 
life of the Son of Man was “the vavsom given for many,” 
or the price paid to redeem their forfeited lives. 
The same interpretation must be put upon another 
passage, in which it is written of Jesus Christ, the “ Medi- 
ator between God and men,” that “He gave Himself a1 Tim. in 
ransom for all.” Here, indeed, the preposition is not avtt, 
but vmEep. But then, the word translated “ransom” is 
avTikvtpov, a composite word, which, having avTt as its 
prefix, conveys more strongly the commutative sense than 
the simple word Avzpor, used in the former passage. 


In all the remaining passages, however, the preposition 
employed is vieép, which does not necessarily indicate 
substitution. Its radical meaning is “over” or “above.” 
It conveys the notion of “covering,” so as to suggest 
either “the covering of a person from danger,” or “the 
covering of a thing from sight.” In its secondary sense, 
when construed with a genitive and applied to persons, 
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PERE it may signify either “for the benefit of any one,” or “in 
Sec. 2, the room of any one,” according to the connection in 
— which it occurs, or the nature of the subject to which it 
has areference. The question therefore comes to be, in 
which of these two senses are we to understand it in the 
passages above adduced? Is it to be considered as indi- 
cating merely that Jesus Christ suffered “for our advan- 
tage,” or as farther expressing that He suffered “in our 

stead ” ? 
Substitu- Some writers affirm that the preposition vmép cannot 
Leh. in any case admit of the latter meaning. In this, however, 
Soe they are evidently mistaken. For numerous instances occur 
is used, - in the Greek classics, in which the phrase adtoOvyjoKew vmep 
Twos is undeniably used to signify “dying instead of a. 
person.” * And there are similar instances to be met with 
in the New Testament in which vzep conveys the same 
idea of “substitution.” Thus, in his Epistle to Philemon, 
St Paul uses these words with reference to Onesimus, 
Phil. 13. “Whom I would have retained with me, that zz thy stead 
(vmép oov) he might have ministered unto me.” Here 
the preposition assuredly indicates “substitution,” because 
it is evident that Onesimus was to minister to Paul, not 
Sor the benefit of Philemon, but in his stead. Paul, and 
not Philemon, was the person to be benefited by the 
2Cor.v. ministrations. Elsewhere the apostle says, “ Now then 
7 we are ambassadors for Christ (Jwép XpicTod), as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you zz Christ's stead 
(umép Xpworod), be ye reconciled to God.” Here, in 
like manner, St Paul represents himself as acting 7 the 
place of Christ, like an ambassador for his sovereign. Yet 
1Cor.i. farther, when he asks, “Was Paul crucified for you?” 
. (vrép var), he does not merely inquire, “ Whether, if he 
had himself been crucified, it might not have been said 
that he was crucified for their advantage?” For he could 
not doubt that his death would be conducive to the fur- 
Philip. i. therance of the Gospel and the good of the Christian - 
18° > Co, Church ; and in various passages he has expressly stated 
i. 6. his conviction, that important benefits to the Church and 


* See Appendix, Note A 
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cause of Christ would accrue from his own personal 
sufferings and tribulations. But his question amounts to 
this, “Was Paul crucified zzstead of you, in the sense in 
which Christ, and Christ alone, can be said to have been 
so,??’ 

It cannot be denied, then, that the preposition vzep 
may fitly enough convey the idea of substitution. And 
though we can hardly venture to say, that taken by itself 
it necessarily has this sense in a// the passages in which 
it is used with reference to the sufferings of our Lord, we 
may safely affirm that, in some of these passages, the 
nature of the case, and the tenor of the context, clearly 
enough show that such is its signification. 


Thus it is evident, from the nature of the transaction Substitu- 


referred to, that the apostle has in view a case of substi- 


tion im- 
plied in 


tution when he says, “ Scarcely for a righteous man will Rom. v. 


one die, yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die;” and hence we must hold him to be 
alluding to a similar case, when in the context he speaks 
of Christ as having “ died for the ungodly,” and as having 
“ died for us while we were yet sinners.” 


Again, when we read, “ The love of Christ constraineth Also in 


2 Cor. v. 


us ; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then y, 77.) 


all died” (3évres adméVavov), it is very clear that the idea 
of commutation or substitution was present to the apostle’s 
mind. For, if otherwise, he could not soundly have “thus 
judged, that if one died for all, then all died.” For it is 
not when a person does a thing merely for the good of 
others, but when he does it zz their stead, as their sponsor 


or representative, that ¢ey can be considered as having 


done it. And hence it is necessary to the force of the 
apostle’s argument that Christ should be held to have 
died ix the place of those who, by reason of His having 
done so, may be “judged” or reckoned to have them- 
selves “died.” This view of the matter is confirmed by 
the succeeding clause, “He died for all, that they who 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who died for them and rose again.” For the mean- 
ing of this declaration seems to be, that those who may 


Also in 
Gal. iil. 
13. 


Also in 
1 Pet. iii. 
18. 
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be judged to have died when Christ died for them, have 
henceforth xo life of their own which they are entitled to 
lead, inasmuch as they live only because Christ has 
exempted them from the personal endurance of death, 
by dying zx their stead. 

Again, when we are told that “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: 
for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree,’—it seems plain that v7ep must be understood in 
the sudstitutive, and not merely in the beneficiary sense. 
For “the making of Christ a curse” is represented as the 
ransom by which our “redemption from the curse” has 
been obtained. The curse was removed from us by being 
transferred to Him. . 

Farther, when it is said that “ Christ hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us 
unto God,’ the substitutive sense of the preposition is very 
apparent. For Christ is here said to have “ suffered for, 
or on account of sins,”’—that is to say, on account of the 
sins of those “ unjust” persons, for whom He, being Him- 
self “just,” endured the sufferings. And I know not how 
otherwise this statement can be understood than as signi- 
fying that, though Himself “ just,’ He bore instead of the 
“unjust ” those sufferings, to which they, on account of 
their sins, must else have been subjected. 

Thus does it appear, that in at least four of the pas- 
sages in which the preposition vzép is employed, the Lord 
Jesus is represented as dying in the room of sinners, with 
scarcely less distinctness than in the three passages pre- 


viously noticed, in which His substitution, as indicated by 


The other 
texts, 
though not 
necessarily 
implying 
substitu- 
tion, do 
not ex- 
clude it. 


the preposition av7t and the words AUrpov or avTidvTpor, 
is placed beyond the possibility of dispute. 

As for the remaining passages of the same class, there 
is perhaps nothing, either in the texts themselves or in 
their context, that necessarily fastens on them any far- 
ther meaning than that the Lord Jesus suffered for our 
advantage. At the same time, it must be observed that 
this sense is not by any means incompatible with the 
other. On the contrary, it may be fairly held to be inclu- 
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sive of it. For when, in so many texts of a strictly PART 
analogous kind, the statement that “ Christ died for us” 
has been found to convey the idea of substitution, we are — 
warranted to conclude that in those less determinate pas- 
sages, in which the like form of expression has been used, 
the sacred writers meant to teach us that the particular 
way in which the Lord Jesus suffered for our benefit, was 
by suffering zz our room and stead. It is probable, more- 
over, that the reason why vzép is so frequently employed 
in preference to av7t is, that it serves to convey doth of these 
meanings, expressing at once the general fact that Christ 
died “ for our benefit,” and the special mode in which He 
did so, by dying “as our substitute.” * 

‘Indeed, if we do not put this construction on the state- “He died 
ment, there is no way in which we can satisfactorily fo" 'S” is 


: frequently 
account for the /reguency, and at the same time the er- and exclu- 


clusiveness, of its application in Scripture to the sufferings ¢¢ mites: 
of Jesus Christ. If His sufferings are “for us” in no higher 

or more special sense than that of “having been conducive 

to our advantage,” then might the same language have 

been applied to many others with no less emphasis and 
significancy than to Him. Many important benefits have Why so, if 
unquestionably resulted to the cause of truth and to the pte 
interests of believers from the sufferings of the apostles like many 
and other primitive martyrs, as well as from those of their er god 
divine Master. If, indeed, we keep out of view the special fit? 
efficacy ascribed to His sufferings in securing our redemp- 

tion, their sufferings were, in all other respects—as ex- 

amples of patience, heroism, and devotedness, or as con- 
firmations of their testimony in behalf of the Gospel—of 
similar, if not of equal, advantage to the Christian Church. 

That they were so is repeatedly and distinctly affirmed by 

the Apostle Paul. “The things which happened unto Philip. i. 
me,” he says, “have fallen out rather to the furtherance of *”’ 

the Gospel ;” “Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice Philip. ii. 
and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all; '” we 
for the same cause also do ye joy and rejoice with me ;” 
“Whether we be afflicted, it is for your consolation ;” 2 Cor. i. 6 


* See Appendix, Note B. 
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PART “I endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they also 
aa: >, may obtain the salvation by Jesus Christ.” And yet the 
— same apostle emphatically disclaims the thought, that he 
Soa ™ himself or any of his brethren had suffered or died “ for 
men,” in any such special sense as that in which the Lord 
Jesus is declared to have done so. How else are we to 
understand his appeal to the Corinthians, already referred 
tCor.i. to“ Was Paul crucified for you?” Surely he could not 
13. have reproved them in this manner for saying, “I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,” 
had he believed that the crucifixion of Christ had no 
other relation to the salvation of Christians than that 
merely of being “conducive to their benefit,’—a point of 
view in which it unquestionably stands on the same foot- 
ing with the sufferings of Paul himself, or of Apollos, or of 
Cephas, or of any other martyr in the cause of truth and 
righteousness. We hold, then, that the singular frequency 
and. emphasis with which the phraseology in question is 
applied in Scripture to the sufferings of Jesus Christ, and 
the circumstance of its being applied to Him alone, can 
only be explained by supposing that /Ve suffered “for us” 
in some sense that is altogether special and unique,—not 
merely as having suffered, like many others, for our aa- 
vantage, but as having suffered, like none besides Him, zz 

our stead. 7 


Christ suf! II. The next class of passages to which we may advert, 
fered “‘ for are those which specify the cause or reason, on account of 
which the sufferings of Christ “for sinners” were endured 

by Him. Thus, it is written :— 
Ramin “He was delivered for our offences.” “God, sending 
253 vill. 3. His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and /or sin, 
1 Cor.xv, condemned sin in the flesh.” “I delivered unto you first 
3: of all, that which I also received, that Christ died for our 
Gal. i. 4. 2s, according to the Scriptures.” “Who gave Himself 
for our sins, that He might deliver us from this present 
Heb. x. evil world.” “This man, after He had offered one sacrifice 
cane ., 2” sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God.” 
is.“ Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
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unjust.” And to these may be added the following 
statements of Isaiah, in a passage expressly applied to 
Christ in the New Testament: “ He was wounded /or our 


PART 
I. 
SEC. 2. 


Isa. lit 


transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities;” “For « g 


the transgression of my people was He stricken.” 


1. In the first of these passages the preposition employed Christ de- 
livered fo1 
our of- 


° 5 \ . , . ° 
is OL, governing TapamTwyata in the accusative. When 


X\ . ° e 
thus construed, dua usually indicates the zzstrumental or fences. 


efficient causé by which any event is brought about, and is 
translated “because of,” “on account of,” or “in conse- 
quence of.” It is used in this sense in the Septuagint 
version of the last two of the above passages, “ He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities ;” “for the transgression of my people was He 
stricken.” And this is undoubtedly its meaning in Ro- 
mans, iv. 25,—namely, that Christ “was delivered on 
account of our offences”—these offences being the cause 
which led to His death. 

Hill, Alford, and others have noticed it as a remarkable 
instance of the use of the same preposition in different 
senses, that in the clause immediately following, did is 
employed to indicate, not the zzstrumental cause of a thing, 
but the fizal cause, when the apostle adds, “and was raised 
again for our justification,” dua THY duKalwow Huav,— 
that is, as these writers hold, “ zwzth a view Zo our justifica- 
tion.” It is not necessary, however, thus to interpret this 


latter clause. For, as Horsley well argues, the resurrec- Horsley’s 
Nine 


tion of Christ was the consequence of His death having 


© Sermons, 


proved efficacious in securing the justification of His p. 261. 


people. Believers being freed by His great sacrifice from 
the bonds of guilt, it was meet that He, their substitute 
and representative, should be loosed from the bonds of 
death. Accordingly, the apostle here points to “our 
justification,” not as the contemplated result, but as the 
cause or reason of Christ’s resurrection ; just as in the pre- 
vious clause he had pointed to “our offences,” not as the 
contemplated result, but as the cause or reason of Christ’s 
death. “We had sinned—therefore the Saviour died ; our 
justification was secured by His obedience unto death— 


f 


PART 
i 


SEG.-2. 


i Cor. xv. 
Ly 


1 Cor. xv. 
Bree): 
x) 12. 


BCOorAx: 


Fr Cor xv, 


I, 3. 
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therefore He was raised again from the dead.” I may 
add, that this interpretation of the latter clause throws 
light on an otherwise obscure statement of the same 
apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 17, “If Christ be not raised, your faith 
is vain, ye are yet in your sins;” that is to say, “ If Christ 
be not raised, you have no ground for trusting that His 
death has been accepted as an effectual atonement for 
you.” | 

2. In the third and fifth of the above passages, the pre- 
position employed is vaep, governing the genitive. We 
have already remarked that vaeép, when thus construed 
and applied to a person, signifies either “for his benefit,” 
or “in his stead.” It is evident, however, that in the ex- 
pression Umep TOV duapTi@v nud neither of these two 
senses is admissible. For it could not with any propriety 
be said that Christ died either “for the benefit of our 
sins,” or “instead of our sins.” Accordingly, the preposi- 
tion must here be understood in another sense, which. not 
unfrequently belongs to it, as signifying “because of,” or 
“on account of.” Thus we find St Paul using these 
words, Ta 6€ EOvy wrép Ed€ovs So€dcoat TOV Ocdv, “ that 
the Gentiles should glorify God for His mercy,’—that is, 
“because of His mercy.” Again, the apostle asks, Tt 
Pracdynpotpar umep ov éyw évxapioT@; “Why am I 
evil spoken of oz account of that for which I give thanks ?” 
There can be no doubt that this is the sense in which the 
preposition must be taken in the passages before us. 

I have yet to notice two things in regard to one of these 
passages: (I.) The death of Christ “for our sins” is here 
represented as a matter of primary importance in the sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine. For Paul, when “ declaring to 
the Corinthians the Gospel which he preached, and by 
which, if they kept it in memory, they should be saved,” 
says, “ For I delivered unto you, first of all, that which I 
also received, that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures.” This is quite in harmony with the em- 
phatic manner in which he so often speaks of the cross of 
Christ, as if it were the very sum and substance of the 
Gospel. And it furnishes a strong confirmatory proof 
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that there is some peculiar efficacy attributable to our PART 
Lord’s sufferings in securing our salvation. (2.) Farther, <3 
the apostle represents “the death of Christ for our sins” —— 
as a thing which he had “ vecetved.” And there is a mani- 

fest similarity between this statement and what he had 

said ina previous chapter regarding the Lord’s Supper, 

“I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto 1 Cor. xi 
you.” Accordingly, the best commentators agree in “> 
thinking, that in the passage before us the word “re- 
ceived” must be held as referring to a divine communica- 

tion. Now, apart from the atoning efficacy of the death 

of Christ, there was nothing about it, as a mere incident 

of His history—exemplifying like other incidents His 
devotedness to His Father’s will, or illustrating the sin- 

cerity of His claims as a professed prophet—that could 

have required any divine announcement to reveal it. And 

hence we may reasonably presume, that what Paul “re-' 
ceived” was something more than this; that it was some 

such highly important, and, at the same time, deeply 
mysterious doctrine as the atonement—a doctrine not 
ascertainable by the light of reason, and therefore an 
appropriate subject of divine teaching.—We do not bring 
forward these two circumstances as being, in themselves, 

by any means conclusive proof. But certainly they fur- 

nish an adminicle of presumptive evidence, which ought 

not in our induction of Scriptural statements to be disre- ; 
garded, and which may justly be held as lending confir- 
mation to the more direct evidence derivable from other 
sources. 

3. In the remaining passages of the class under con- 
sideration, the preposition employed is wept. “God Rom. viii 
sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and > 
for sin (wep) aduaptias), condemned sin in the flesh;” 

“He gave Himself for our sins” (wept TOV apapTLOv Gal. i. 4. 
nav); “Christ also hath once suffered for sins (aept a ie 
dapTiav), the just for the unjust.” 

' This preposition also, when governing the genitive, 
frequently indicates the reason on account of which a 

thing is done. Thus the Jews said to our Lord, Hepi 
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PART kahod épyov dv NiOdlowev oe, dda wept Blacdnptas 
ih >, —“Ffora good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy.” 
nat In the Septuagint Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
33. ment, Tepl aapTiwv is the expression usually employed 
Levit. iv. when the Levitical sacrifices are said to have been 
ES a sole “offered for sins.” In like manner, we find the same ex- 
6; xix. 22. pression used in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is 
Heb. x. 6, twice said, “ In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sen Thou 
a hast had no pleasure ;” and again, when it is said, “ Now 
where remission of these is, there is no more offering for 

sin.” 
Import of | All these texts, then, are to be considered as pointing 
mie ...out the reason on account of which, or the cause in conse- 

ying for . 

our sins.” guence of which, the Lord Jesus was delivered up to suffer- 
ings and death. They teach us that He did not suffer 
for any transgressions of His own, but that our sins were 
the cause or reason of His sufferings. This surely implies, 
Woods’s as Dr Woods has well observed, “that His sufferings had 
ae substantially the same relation to our sins as our own 


sufferings would have had if we ourselves had suffered for 
them. Now every one knows the relation between sin 
and suffering, where the sinner himself is the sufferer. 
And how, then, can we mistake the sense of those texts, 
which declared that Christ suffered for our sins? When 
God inflicts evil upon men for their own sins, He shows 
His righteous displeasure against ¢hem as transgressors. 
He expresses his disapprobation of them, and of their 
sins, and deals with them as personally criminal and ill- 
deserving. When, therefore, we are told that ‘ Christ died 
for our sins, or that He ‘ suffered on account of sins, the 
just for the unjust, we are led to regard His sufferings as 
a manifestation of the holy displeasure of God, not against 
fTim, but against ws. The very terms of such a proposi- 
tion imply, that whatever excited the displeasure of God, 
and made the displeasure of God proper and necessary, 
was zz us, and not in the Lord Jesus Himself.” And 
what else does this amount to, but that He was our sub- 


stitute, who bore in our stead the penal consequences of 
our sins? 
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A roundabout method has indeed been taken, with the PART 
view of otherwise interpreting these passages. It has a. x 
been alleged, that by “ Christ dying for our sins,” no more 
is meant than that “our sins were the occasion of that ries 
divine mission which He undertook on our behalf, and of tation of 
which His death was an unavoidable incident;” or that ceatet 
“ His death was necessary for the confirmation and estab- 
lishment of the Gospel, in which we are at once assured 
of God’s willingness to forgive our sins, and are effectually 
persuaded to renounce them.” 

No support is given to this interpretation by the state- Shown to 
ment in one of the passages referred to, that “ Christ gave pepe 
Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us from this Gal. i. 4. 
present evil world.” For the ¢e/ic particle O7ws (in order 
that), which introduces the latter clause of this verse, 
shows, that “our deliverance from this present evil world” 
is here referred to, not as explanatory of the sense in which 
“ Christ gave Himself for our sins,” but simply as zzdicat- 
ing one of the purposes for which He did so. And no one 
is concerned to deny that “our deliverance from this evil 
world” is one of the great ends to which the atonement is 
conducive. 

It will readily occur, moreover, to any reader of the 
passages, that the proposed interpretation is exceedingly 
forced and circuitous. It is not such as would have sug- 
gested itself to any one who had no wish to support or 
to controvert a particular theory. And besides this, it is 
liable to some other serious objections. 

In the first place, the death of Christ, according to this 
view, stood in no other relation to “our sins” than that of 
any persecuted prophet or apostle who has laid down his 
life in attestation of revealed truth ; and hence there is no 
reason why the same Scriptural language should not have 
been applied to other martyrs as well as to Him. But 
where do we ever find it to be so? Where do we ever 
read that any one of the prophets or apostles “died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures”? Where do we 
read that Isaiah or Jeremiah “ was wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities” ? that Paul was 
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“delivered for our offences”? that Stephen “gave him- 
self for our sins”? or that Peter ‘‘once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust”? It is only the death of Christ 
that is thus spoken of, although there are unquestionably 
many others, as well as He, who sealed with their blood 
the truth of that gracious message with which they were 
charged to our sinful and apostate race. 

In the second place, if the passages be thus interpreted, 
it is unaccountable that the death of Christ should be 
singled out as the only incident or circumstance of His 
ministry to which any special relation to “ our sins” is 
ever attributed. Why is He not said, with like frequency 
and emphasis, to have “preached for our sins,” to have 
“prophesied for our sins,’ to have “wrought miracles for 
our sins,” since His preaching, and prophesying, and 
working of miracles were, no less than His death, accord- 
ing to this view of it, incidental to the prosecution, and 
necessary for the confirmation, of that gracious mission 
to a sinful world which He undertook? No such state- 
ments as these are ever met with in the Scriptures ; 
although, on the supposition we are combating, they 
ought to have occurred as frequently, and ought to 
appear as natural and appropriate, as those expressions 
the meaning of which we are now concerned to ascertain. 
And from the absence of them—not to speak of their 
manifest harshness, uncouthness, and contrariety to the 
ordinary strain of the sacred writers—we conclude that, 
when Christ is said to have “died for our sins,’ some 
further connection is indicated as subsisting between His 
death and the sins of mankind, than that which consists 
in the former being a necessary incident merely, or an 
important confirmation, of that divine mission, of which 
the sins of mankind were the occasion, and their pardon 
or purgation the contemplated result. 
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PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF CHRIST—(3) AS BEARING 
OUR SINS; AND—(4) AS “MADE SIN,” AND “MADE 
A CURSE FOR US.” 


Ill. SOMEWHAT akin to the passages we have last referred PART 
to, is another class, in which the Saviour is represented as Sxc. 3. 
“bearing our sins.” ‘Thus it is written in the Epistle to 7 
the Hebrews, “ Christ was once offered fo bear the sins of sin-bearer. 
many.” The Apostle Peter says of Him, in like manner, Heb. ix. 
“Who His own self dare our sins in His own body on the x Pere 
tree.” And in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah—which 7+ 
may almost be regarded as a part of the New Testament, 
so frequently and expressly is it there applied to Jesus 
Christ—we find these statements: “The Lord hath laid 1sa. liii. 
on [Tim the iniquity of us all;” “ By His knowledge shall ’ en 
my righteous servant justify many, for He shall bear their 
iniquities;” “We was numbered with the transgressors, 
and He bare the sins of many.” 

To “bear sin” is a form of expression frequently applied 
in Scripture to persons who are charged with the guilt, and 
subjected to the merited penalties, of their own transgres- 
sions. Thus it is written, “ Every one that eateth it shall Levit. xix 
bear his iniquity, because he hath profaned the hallowed e 
thing of the Lord, and that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people;” “ They shall keep mine ordinance, Levit. xxii 
lest they bear sin for it, and die therefor, if they profane 2 
it ;” “ Whosoever curseth his God shall bear his sin; and Levit. 
he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord shall surely be 14. *”” 
put to death ;” “The man that forbeareth to keep they... 
passover, even the same soul shall be cut off from among 13. 

C 
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XVill. 22, 


Nunn. xiv. 
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Lam. v. 7. 


Ezek. xviil. 
20. 
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his people; because he brought not the offering of the 
Lord in his appointed season, that man shall bear his 
sin;” “Neither must the children of Israel henceforth 
come nigh the tabernacle of the congregation, lest they ~ 
bear sin and die.” In these and many similar passages, 
in which men are spoken of as “bearing their own sins,” 
the meaning evidently is that they are charged with the 
guilt, and visited with the punishment, of the sins which 
they have committed. 

Not unfrequently, however, do we find this phrase 
applied to the case of those who are subjected to for- 
feitures or involved in sufferings in consequence of the 
sins of others. Thus Moses writes, “Your children shall 
wander in the wilderness forty years, and bear your 
whoredoms, until your carcases be wasted in the wilder- 
ness; after the number of the days that ye searched the 
land, even forty days, each day for a year, shall ye bear 
your iniquities.” Again, Jeremiah represents the afflicted 
Israelites as saying, “ Our fathers have sinned and are no 
more, and we have borne their iniquities.” And again, 
Ezekiel declares, “The soul that sinneth, it shall die; the 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son ; the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him,”’—that is to say, each shall 
be dealt with according to his own doings, and not 
according to those of any of his fellow-creatures, however 
closely and intimately connected with him. 

How, then, is this expression to be understood when 
applied to Jesus Christ, of whom we are emphatically 
told, that He “was once offered to bear the sins of 
many,” that “ He bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree,’ and that “the Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all”? 

These statements are held by some to have no further 
meaning than this, that “our sins were the occasion of 
Christ’s sufferings,” or that “ He was involved in sufferings 
on account of them in the way of mere natural conse- 
quence,” just as a person may be said to “bear the sins 
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of his ancestors,” when in the ordinary course of eventshe PART 
is subjected to forfeitures or calamities which have come 
upon him as the natural result of their transgressions, —— 
This construction of the phrase, however, is objectionable 
on various grounds. For (1) it cannot be said that the 
connection between our sins and the sufferings of Christ 
arises from the ordinary constitution and course of nature. 
Rather are we taught in Scripture to regard it as a special 
arrangement constituted by God, according to whose 
appointment our iniquities “were laid upon Him,” and 
He was “ once offered to bear the sins of many.” Besides, 
(2), whose sins is it that Christ is said to have borne? It 
is not exclusively the sins of persons, who were by any 
special social ties connected with Him, or of persons 
whose sins were prior to His sufferings, so that He might 
be reasonably held to be involved in the evil consequences 
of their misconduct. But it is “our sins,” or “the sins of 
many ;” the sins of His apostles and of these to whom 
they wrote their epistles ; the sins of all such as put their 
trust in Him, many of whom did not exist until long after 
He had lived and died; so that ¢hezr sins could not pos- 
sibly entail upon Him any calamitous results in the way 
of natural consequence. Moreover, (3), in one of the 
passages, His “bearing our sins” is closely connected Heb, ix. 
with our obtaining the remission of them,as any one may ?* 
see by looking at the context. In another passage it is 
no less closely connected with our being “ healed by fHts 1 Pet. ii. 
stripes.” And ina third passage it is viewed as securing ** 
the “justification of many.” The case of our Lord, there- Isa. liii. 11. 
fore, is not at all that of a person who is involved in 
suffering by the misconduct of other men, without light- 
ening in any degree ¢heir burden of accountableness for 
it. Rather is it the case of one who bears the sins of 
others, with the view and to the effect of evempting the 
transgressors from those penal consequences to which 
otherwise they would have been subjected. 

It is urged, indeed, by many of those writers who con- Not in the 
trovert the doctrine of the Atonement, that by “ bearing Sey 
our sins” we are simply to understand “ removing them,’ taking 
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or “taking them away,” without reference to any vicarious 
endurance of their penalties. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is inadmissible. For it has been conclusively shown 
by Dr Magee, that the Hebrew word sada/, in Isaiah, 
liii, I1, uniformly signifies “the bearing of a burden ;” 
that the Hebrew word asa, which is used synonymously 
with sada/ in Isaiah, liii. 12, has the same meaning when 
applied to “sins” in all cases in which the sense of “ for- 
giveness” is not admissible; and that the “bearing of 
sins,” as indicated by either word, signifies “ the suffering, 
or being liable to suffer, some infliction on account of sin, 
which, in the case of the offender himself, would be pro- 
perly called punishment.” The same author has farther 
shown, with reference to the corresponding passages in 
the New Testament, that the Greek verb avadepo, if it 
convey any idea beyond that of simply “ bearing a 
burden,” must be held to indicate “the lifting of it up,” 
as the ancient sacrifices were lifted up upon the altar; 
and that “the removal of sins,” if included in it at all, 
must be such a removal of them as was effected in one 
particular way—namely, by “bearing” or carrying them. 
Besides, in interpreting this expression, we must take 
it, not alone, but in its connection with other expressions 
in the context which guide us to its true meaning. Thus, 
in Isaiah, liii., the “bearing of our sins” by the predicted 
Saviour is explained by the adjoining and parallel state- 
ment of the prophet, that “the Lord laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all,” or “the Lord caused all our iniquities 
to fall upon Him,” which plainly indicates that He was 
personally burdened with them. In like manner, St Peter’s 
statement, that Christ “ Himself bare our sins 7x Hzs own 
body,’ manifestly implies that “they were laid upon Him 
as a burden.” And further, if He took them away ofther- 
wise than by “ Himself bearing them,” His doing so would 
not have served the purpose for which the apostle has in 
this passage referred to it, asan example of the meekness 
and patience which Christians ought to display, “when, 
though doing well, they suffer for it.’—Again, when we 
read that “Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
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many,” we find the following words added immediately part 
after, “And unto them that look for Him shall He appear 
the second time wz2thout stv unto salvation.” Here the 
apostle indicates a contrast between the two “appear- 23°” ™ 
ings” of our Lord. And the very point of the contrast is 
this, that at His first advent He was a szn-bearer—sinless 
Himself, but burdened with the sins of others; whereas at 
His second advent “He shall appear w¢thout sin”—that 
is to say, “without the vicarious burden which He had 
formerly borne.” If by aveveyKew amaptias we under- 
stand “to take away the sins of many otherwise than by 
Himself bearing them,’ the contrast, so evidently intended, 
would be destroyed. For, according to this view, our 
Lord was “without sin,” either personal or imputed, at 
both of His “ appearings.” 

Farther, in whatever sense this phrase may be under- « Bearing 
stood, it evidently denotes something which our Lord Sis 


something 


accomplished dy Hzs death. For we are expressly told by that Chnst 
St Peter that Christ “bare our sins in His own body ox aoe dats 
the tree.’ And the statement of St Paul, that “ Christ was 

once offered to bear the sins of many,” has a no less obvious 
reference to His death, of which we read in the preceding 
context that “Christ did not offer Himself oftex, as the Heb. ix. 
high priest entereth into the holy place every year with 75 2° 
the blood of others; for then must He have often suffered 

since the foundation of the world.” Now, if it be thus 

clear that the “ bearing of our sins” was something which 

the Saviour did “once,” when He died for us, what mean- 

ing can be attached to the expression by those who deny 

that His sufferings were vicarious? Their doctrine does 

not admit of the supposition that the death of Christ was 
intended ¢o procure forgiveness for us. They hold that 

He can only be considered as “taking away our sins” in 

one or other of these two ways: either, on the one, hand, 

by turning us from the practice of sin through the sancti- 

fying power of His precepts and example; or, on the other 

hand, by lightening our fears and self-reproaches under a 

sense of sin through His cheering assurances of the divine 
mercy and placability. Now, as to the frst of these— 
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turning us from the practice of sin—Christ cannot be said 
to have done this directly, exclusively, and once for all, by 
His death; for, in fact, He is continually doing it by the 
lessons of His Word and the grace of His Holy Spirit. 
And as regards the second—assuring us of the divine 
mercy—it is equally clear that He cannot be said to have 
done this “once” when He suffered on the cross; for His 
preaching, and miracles, and prophecies, as we have before 
observed, were no less efficacious in this respect than His 
sufferings. Unless, therefore, the passages in question be 
understood as indicating the substitution of Christ in the 
room of sinners, to bear the penal consequences of their 
transgressions, there seems to be no other satisfactory 
meaning that can be given to them. And when so under- 
stood, we find in them not only a confirmation, but a 
somewhat fuller development, of the meaning of those 
other passages, already considered, in which Christ is said 
to have died “ for us” and “ for our sins,” 


Before leaving these passages, it is proper to advert to 
the confident assertion of Dr Bushnell regarding a quota- 
tion of Isaiah by one of the evangelists. The words of 
the prophet, “ Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows,” are thus applied to the Lord Jesus by St 
Matthew, “They brought unto Him many that were 
possessed with devils; and He cast out the spirits with 
His word, and healed all that were sick ; that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 
‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,’” 
Now, says Dr Bushnell, “This one Scriptural citation 
gives, beyond question, the wsus loguendi of all the vicari- 
ous and sacrificial language of the New Testament.” “If 
we desire to know exactly what the substitution of Christ 
for sin was, and how far it went—in what sense, for ex- 
ample, ‘He bare our sins’—we have only to revert to what 
is here said of His relation to sicknesses, and our question 
is resolved. What then does it mean, that ‘Christ bare 
our sicknesses’? Does it mean that He literally had 
our sicknesses transferred to Him, and so taken off from 
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us? Does it mean that He became blind for the blind, 
lame for the lame, a leper for the lepers, suffering in 
Himself all the fevers and pains which He took away from 
others? No one had ever sucha thought. The meaning 
is, that He took our sicknesses on His feeling, that He 
had His heart burdened by the sense of them, that He 
bore the disgusts of their loathsomeness, and felt their 
pains over again, in the tenderness of his more than 
human sensibility. Thus, manifestly, it was that He bare 
our sicknesses. His very love to us put Him so farina 
vicarious relation to them, and made Him so far a par- 
taker in them.” 


I need scarcely observe that the method here proposed Reply to 


of fixing “beyond question” the wsus loguendi of the New 
Testament, in regard to a particular phrase, by one single 
instance of the use of it, is altogether unwarranted and 
indefensible. For what is the wsus loquendi but the 
ordinary sense in which an expression is understood by 
certain writers, as ascertained by a careful examination, 
not of one passage only, but of all the passages in which 
that expression is employed by them? It is plainly 
unreasonable, therefore, in Dr Bushnell to single out any 
“one Scriptural citation,” which has no particular claim, 
that we are able to see, above many others, to the distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon it, and to apply this solitary 
citation as a rule by which a great variety of other texts, 
more or less similar in their phraseology, must be inter- 
preted. All the more unwarranted is such procedure in 
the present instance, when it is considered that the citation 
thus applied is very far from being in close or exact analogy 
to those numerous instances of “vicarious and sacrificial 
language,” the true meaning of which is held to be deter- 
mined by it. It is not of “szzs” that the prophet here 
‘speaks,* or the evangelist when quoting him, as borne by 
our Saviour, but of “ griefs and sorrows,” of “infirmities and 
sicknesses.’ Doubtless “our sins ” were borne by Him as 

* The reading of the Septuagint, tds Guaprids tudu pépet, has been shown 


by Magee and Kennicott to be a corruption which has crept into the later 
copies of that version. See Magee on the Atonement, note xlii. 
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well as these, and are so represented in the succeeding 
verses of Isaiah’s prophecy ; but certainly they were not 
borne by Him in the same sense or in the same manner. 
Our “sorrows” and “sicknesses” He might make His 
own by loving sympathy, but He could not in this way 
be partaker in our “sins.” In these, as a sinless man, He 
surely was incapable of taking part in the way of sym- 
pathising with them. For in Himself there was nothing 
in the least akin, but rather everything uncongenial and 
abhorrent, to them. Of this we are certified in that most 
precious text, in which we are taught to rely upon His 
sympathy, “ We have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

Moreover, it is not without much difficulty, if not dis- 
tortion, that Matthew’s citation can be made to convey 
the sense which Dr Bushnell has ascribed to it. For 
what was it, according to the evangelist, that our Saviour 
did, in order that the words of Isaiah might be verified ? 
Was it that He grievously burdened and afflicted Himself 
in sympathy with those distressed persons who were 
brought to Him? He may have done so; but of this the 
evangelist tells us nothing. What we are here told of, as 
verifying the prophet’s words, is not any mere sympathy 
with human woes which the Saviour felt, but an actual 
relief or removal of them which He administered. “He 
cast out the spirits with His word, and ealed all that were 
sick.” “ Thetrue relevancy of the prediction, when applied 
to our Lord’s miracles, is probably to be sought by regard- 
ing these miracles as typical of the great work of a sin- 
bearer which He came to accomplish, just as the diseases 
themselves, which the miracles removed, were so many 
testimonies to the existence, and so many types of the 
misery, of sin.” Matthew might thus see in the Saviour’s 
miraculous cures the visible signs and sure earnests of the 
blessed result to which His predicted sufferings should be 
conducive, and might thus feel himself warranted in apply- 
ing to the one a prophecy which finds its full accomplish- 
ment in the other. 
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But, be this as it may, our Lord’s tender compassion for 
the sicknesses and infirmities of those whom He miracu- 
lously healed, is not to be considered as furnishing any 
key to the import of “all the vicarious language” that is 
applied to Him. We say so for this plain and altogether 
conclusive reason, that this vicarious language for the 
most part has a reference to no sympathetic woes which 
He felt.for the distresses of others, but to actual and severe 
sufferings with which He was Himself afflicted. Thus, 
when Isaiah represents him as “ numbered with the trans- 
eressors, and bearing the sin of many,” it is in close 


connection with the statements—“ He was wounded for Isa. liii. 
> = one oy 8 TZ. 
our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities ;” Ba 


“He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter ;” “He hath 
poured out His soul unto death.” When Paul tells us 
that ‘‘ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many,” 
the allusion evidently is to the one offering of the cross, as 
contrasted in the context with the repeated sacrifices of 
the Levitical priesthood. The Apostle Peter speaks of 
Him, in like manner, as “ bearing our sins in His own body 


on the tree,” instead of merely bearing them in His own | 


spirit by the force of sympathy. And the truth is, that 
His sympathy with our miseries is only referred to ina 
few incidental passages, as constituting ane of the bitter 
ingredients in His cup of anguish; whereas the passages 
are numerous in which there is broad and explicit men- 
tion of His personal sufferings, and more particularly 
of His ignominious death. So frequently, indeed, is He 
spoken of in Scripture as “ giving His life a ransom for 
many,” “justifying us by His blood,” “reconciling us to 
God by His death,” “ putting away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,” “bearing our sins in His own body on the tree,” 
‘once suffering for sins, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit,” and as “washing us from 
our sins in His own blood,” that a more hopeless attempt 
could scarcely be imagined, than to resolve these, and 
other expressions of like import, into mere intimations 
of the closeness and intensity of feeling with which He 
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identified Himself with us in our fallen condition, and 
made our sins and sufferings His own “through the ten- 
derness of His more than human sensibility.” 


IV. We must now briefly notice two remarkable texts, 
which are at once so peculiar and so closely parallel that 
they cannot be well considered apart from one another. 
The first is Paul’s statement to the Corinthians, “ He hath 
made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might 


be made the righteousness of God in Him.” And the 


second is the analogous statement of the same apostle to 
the Galatians, “ Christ hath poe us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us’ 

In the former of these passages some critics propose to 
read, “ He hath made him to bea szu-offering for us,” as, 
in their opinion, a better translation of the words in the 
original. But, without questioning that aaptia is some- 
times used to denote “a sin-offering,’ we cannot suppose 
that it is so used in the present instance. For inthe clause 
immediately adjoining—py yvovrTa apaptiav—it unques- 
tionably denotes “sin.” There is, moreover, in this pas- 
sage, an evident contrast between what “ Christ was made 
for us”—namely, “ sin’—and what “ we are to be made in 
Him”—namely, “the righteousness of God.” And this 
contrast would be very much obscured, if not destroyed, 
by the proposed new translation, “ made a sin-offering for 
us.” Still, though on these grounds our common trans- 
lation is to be preferred, there can be no doubt that the 
expression is metonymuical, since it is impossible that Christ, 
or any person, could be literally made “SIN.” The ab- 
stract word “sin” must necessarily be held to be here put 
for some concrete. And there is no concrete that we can 
think of as denoted by it, except either “a sinner,” or 
“one who bears or suffers for sin.” Now, that Christ “was 
made @ sinner for us” is inconsistent, not only with the 
testimony which the Scriptures elsewhere bear to His 
immaculate holiness, but with the express statement in 
the adjoining clause, that “ He knew no sin.” Accordingly, 
we are shut up to the other interpretation, that Christ was 
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“made sin for us” in the sense of being divinely appointed PART 
to bear the burden or to suffer the penal consequences of our gzc. 2, 
transgressions. 


In the other passage, the expression, “ made a curse for 
us,’ must be interpreted according to the same principle. 
It is a strong metonymical expression, signifying that 
Christ was “made the bearer of a curse for us,” or that 
He was subjected to the endurance of that condemnation 
by which God expresses His righteous displeasure against 
sin, when uttering these words, as quoted in the context, 
“Cursed is every one who continueth not in all things Gal. iii. 
which are written in the book of the law to do them.” a 


The chief thing, however, to be noticed in these texts Thesetexts 

is, that they evidently represent our Lord’s sufferings as rua 
vicarious. They imply an interchange of parts between sufferings 
Him and us—a laying of our burden upon Him, with the oan 
view and to the effect of securing our deliverance from it. 
(1.) He “who knew no sin was made sin,” and He in 
whom the Father was well pleased was “ made a curse.” 
(2.) It was “for us”—that is, probably, “instead of us,” 
certainly “on our behalf’—that He was made so. (3.) 
We, who were unrighteous, are “made-the righteousness 
of God in Him;” and we, who were under the curse of 
the law, are “redeemed from it.” (4.) It is in considera- 
tion and in consequence of what Christ “was made for us” 
that we obtain these benefits. In all this we perceive an 
interchange of parts, which certainly amounts to substitu- 
tion or vicariousness. 

If it had been merely said in these texts that Christ 
“was made sin for us,’ or “was made a curse for us,” we 
might perhaps have understood the words as signifying 
only “that He suffered in consequence of our sins,” as one 
person, though innocent, may be involved in the evil con- 
sequences of another person’s misdeeds. And this certainly 
could not be considered as substitution. The one party 
suffers indeed, in such a case, for the sins of the other, but 
the latter derives no benefit on that account. For though 
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it should so come to pass that he is exempted from the 
calamitous effects of his own evil doings, yet such exemp- 
tion is not owing to the sufferings which his evil doings 
may have entailed on any of his fellow-creatures. And 
hence those sufferings, in which others are involved by 
him, are not to be viewed as substitutionary or vicarious. 
But if to the idea of sufferings endured on the part of one 
by whom they were not deserved, we add the farther idea of 
Flis endurance of them being conducive to the deliverance 
from sufferings of those by whom they were deserved, we 
then make a most important step towards establishing a 
case of substitution. 

Even here, however, there lacks something yet of what 
is implied in substitutive or vicarious suffering. It not 
unfrequently happens that men are saved from the 
merited consequences of their own folly, extravagance, 
or wickedness, by the generous interposition of a friend, 
who may ruin his own property, or impair his own health, 
or lose his own life, in accomplishing their deliverance. 
The undeserved evils, however, endured by such a de- 
liverer, when seeking to rescue others from the fatal 
results of their misconduct, may be merely incidental to 
his interposition in their behalf. His suffering these evils 
may not be in itself considered the direct and designed 
means of securing their exemption from them. But if to 
the other ideas we add this farther one, that the sufferings 
endured by him who did not deserve them are the proper, 
direct, and purposely adopted means of averting sufferings 
from those by whom they were deserved, I know not what 
else can be deemed necessary to constitute vzcariousness 
in the fullest sense of the expression. 

Now we have all the three requisites I have referred 
to most evidently supplied in the two passages under 
review: (1.) The Lord Jesus Christ, “who knew no sin,” 
“was made sin,” and “made a curse for us.” Here was 
the subjection of an innocent person to sufferings, not on 
His own account, but on account of us sinners. (2.) We 
are “made the righteousness of God in Him,” and are 
“redeemed by Him from the curse of the law.” Here 
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is our deliverance from merited sufferings by the inter- 
position of one who endured sufferings which he did not 
merit. (3.) And then, farther, “ God hath made Him, who 
knew no sin, to be sin for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him;” and Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.” Here, lastly, is a dzrect and designed connection 
stated between what the Saviour endured and what we are 
exenipted from,—His sufferings being not merely incidental 
to His gracious interposition in our behalf, but the very 
means deliberately chosen, and purposely employed, for 
accomplishing our deliverance.* 


* There are some judicious remarks on the two texts above discussed in 
Macdonnell’s Donellan Lectures, p. 161-164. There is a defect, however, 
in the argument founded on them by that very able writer, inasmuch as he 
takes no account of the ¢hird particular, above noticed, as essential to 
vicariousness. 
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SE.GT LON LV: 


PASSAGES WHICH ASCRIBE (5) THE REMOVAL AND RE- 
MISSION OF SINS, AND DELIVERANCE FROM THEIR 
PENAL CONSEQUENCES, TO THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


PART V. OUR attention is now claimed by a fifth class of pas- 
sages, in which the removal or remission of sins, and de- 
liverance from the wrath or condemnation due to sin, are 


ee ascribed to the sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus. 


deliver- 
ance from 


wrath, by 1. Thus the Saviour is hailed by John the Baptist in 

i ahene: these words, “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 

John, i. 29. 2W4Y the sin of the world.” 

‘“Tamb of Although we are not for the present called to insist on 

God 2, the sacrificial import of the title by which our Lord is here 

title. designated, we cannot refrain from stating three obvious 
grounds on which it may be considered as having such an 
import. (1.) The supposed personal reference of the title 
to the lamb-like meekness and innocence of the Saviour, 
however suitable it may appear to us who have now the 
whole of His history before us, could not have been so 
appropriate, or even so intelligible, at the time when the 
expression was employed.. For Christ was then only 
entering on His public ministry; He had not as yet 
openly exhibited any of those lamb-like features of His 
character which His subsequent trials brought prominently 
into view. And consequently there was as yet no parti- 
cular reason for directing to Him, as one who was con- 
spicuously marked by these qualities, the special regard 
and admiration of all around Him. (2.) The Baptist and 
his hearers were Jews, accustomed to the ordinances of 


a. 
BGC. .0t 
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the ceremonial law, and naturally disposed, when speaking PART 
or hearing of “the Lamb of God,” to connect the expres- 
sion with those sacrificial lambs which were constantly — 
offered up on the altar to the God of Israel. Nor is it 
reasonable to suppose that the crowd who encircled the 
Baptist would ever think of attaching to his words a 
different meaning. (3.) The latter part of the Baptist’s 
statement, when he speaks of “the Lamb of God” as 
“taking away the sin of the world,” evidently shows that 

he was referring to the Lord Jesus, not merely as a distin- 
guished pattern of innocence and gentleness, but as the 

great propitiatory sacrifice for human guilt. 

It is, however, with the import of this latter clause How does 
that we are for the present more particularly concerned. va 
The full meaning of the expression, 0 alpwr, is scarcely 
brought out in our authorised translation. The Greek 
verb, aipw, like its Hebrew equivalent asa, primarily 
signifies “to lift up,’ and secondarily, “to carry away,” 
as one lifts up a burden, and then removes it to another 
place. No doubt it may be translated “to take away,” 
but it strictly means to take away 27 one particular manner 
—namely, dy bearing or carrying the thing that is taken 
away. And as used in this passage it is highly significant, 
implying that Christ took upon Himself the burden of our 
sin, and zz ¢thzs way removed it from us. The expression, 
indeed, as thus applied, is figurative. But it is not on that 
account to be stripped of its obvious meaning. We find 
it applied to the scape-goat, as “bearing upon him all the Levit. xvi 
iniquities of Israel into a land not inhabited.” And, as” 
Tittman has shown in his commentary on the passage 
before us, it is never used in Scripture to signify “ removing 
sin by instruction, authority, or example ;” but always to 
denote “expiating sin” or “ bearing its punishment.” Be- 
sides, however true it may be “that Christ takes away the 
sin of the world by His precepts, His example, and His 
promises, as tending to aid and encourage men in a life of 
holiness,” this is not ¢#e truth which the passage before us 
seems to declare. For, certainly, a “lamb” is not the 
appropriate emblem of one who “takes away sin” in the 
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manner thus alleged. Had the Baptist’s words been, 
“Behold the Light of the world,” or “ Behold the great 
Prophet and Teacher of righteousness,” or “‘ Behold the 
Holy One and the Just, who taketh away the sin of the 
world,” there might have been some greater plausibility 
in the suggestion, that “the sin of the world” is here said 
to be removed by Him through the influence of His in- 
structions and promises and example. But when His 
words are, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” we cannot reasonably suppose that 
any other mode of removing sins is indicated, than that of 
making expiation or atonement for them. And in this 
conclusion we are all the more confirmed, when we find 
an apostle reminding believers that they were “ redeemed 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot,” and the saints in heaven repre- 
sented in the Apocalypse as ascribing praise and worship 
to “the Lamb who was slain, and hath redeemed them to 
God by His blood.” 


2. Again, it is written concerning the Lord Jesus, that, 
“ Now once in the end of the world hath He appeared ¢éo 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 

With the sacrificial reference of this passage we are for 
the present only concerned in so far as it may throw light 
on the apostle’s meaning, when he speaks of Christ as 
“putting away sin.’ The word, a@érynots, is in itself 
somewhat indefinite in its reference. Whether, as applied 
to sin, it expresses the remission of its guilt or the removal 
of its pollution, there is nothing in the word itself that 
could enable us to determine. The connection, however, 
in which it is here used, removes all doubt as to this matter. 
For “the sacrifice of Himself,’ by which Christ “ put away 
sin,” is evidently contrasted in the preceding part of the 
chapter, and in the first part of the chapter immediately 
following, with those Levitical offerings which were pre- 
sented by the Jewish priesthood, in respect that chese, 
being incapable of purging the conscience from sin, re- 
quired to be continually repeated ; whereas the sacrifice of 
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Christ required no repetition, inasmuch as it was effectual core 
in securing the remission of sins, “and where remission of sxc. 4. 
these is, there is no more offering for sin.” Hence it is —— 
plain, that by “ putting away sin” we are here to under- 

stand the remission of its guilt and penalty, to the effect 

that the sinner, “once purged, shall have no more con- 
science of sins.” 

Besides, whatever the “ putting away of sin” may mean, He did so 

it is here expressly said to be something which Christ aa 
accomplished “once by the sacrifice of Himself?’ Now 
“the sacrifice of Himself” assuredly means Hs death, 
in whatever sense His death may be called a sacrifice. 
How, then, can He be said to have “ put away sin” once 
Sor all by His death? Not, surely, in the sense of deliver- 
ing men frou the enslaving power and moral pollution of 
sin; for this is a thing which He is continually and progres- 
sively doing by the preaching of His Word and the agency 
of His Holy Spirit. As little can He be said to nave 
done so in the sense of assuring us of God's willingness to 
Jorgive our sins; for, as I formerly observed in reference 
to another passage, His preaching and miracles and pro- 
phecies were, in this respect, equally efficacious with His 
death ;—so that the exclusive, or at least pre-eminent, 
efficacy attributed to the latter, as the means of removing 
sin, would, on this supposition, be altogether unaccount- 
able. On these grounds we hold that Christ is here said 
to have “ put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,’ in the 
sense of having thereby secured our deliverance from the 
guilt and condemnation of our transgressions. 


3. Another important passage, belonging to the same Christ’s 
class, is the statement of our Lord when instituting the a p 
Lord’s Supper—‘“ This is my blood of the new eae Supper. 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.’ ae EVI 

In these words there is an evident allusion to the rati- ¢. wigcial 
fication of the Levitical covenant by sacrifice, when Moses, reference 
having spoken every precept of the law, took the blood eas 
of calves and of goats, and sprinkled therewith both the 
book and all the people, saying, “This is the blood of 
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the testament which God hath enjoined unto you.” The 
mention which our Lord made on this occasion of “the 
new testament or covenant,” naturally and unavoidably 
reminds us of that prior covenant which, by the introduc- 
tion of the new, was dealt with as “old and ready to 
vanish away.” And when we consider that this old 
covenant was inaugurated by the shedding of sacrificial 
blood, and that under it “almost all things were purged 
with blood, and without shedding of blood there was no 
remission,” we cannot otherwise understand our Lord’s 
statement, “This cup is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins,’ than as 
a deliberate and solemn declaration, that the shedding of 
fis blood was an expiatory sacrifice, analogous in nature, 
though of far superior efficacy, to those offerings which 
were enjoined under the Levitical system. 

Apart, however, from the sacrificial import of this pas- 
sage, there is contained in it a clear and emphatic assur- 
ance that the blood of Jesus “was shed for the remission 
of sins ””—an assurance which, when we take into account 
the peculiar circumstances in which it was uttered,—on 
the occasion of instituting a rite which was to form an 
essential part of Christian worship until the end of time, 
—must needs be received by us according to its plain 
meaning, as intended to convey, in explicit and intelligible 
language, a great truth of paramount interest and import- 
ance. The theory of those who would fain account for all 
the atoning efficacy attributed to the death of Christ by 
a “rhetorical use of figures taken from the Levitical ordi- 
nances, by way of adapting the Gospel to Jewish customs 
and modes of thought,” is utterly inadmissible when 
applied to such a passage as this. How little, indeed, 
there is in our Lord’s recorded dealings with any class of 
the Jewish people that should lead us to expect of Him 
a concession to their prejudices, or an accommodation of 
His doctrine to their views and customs, we may safely 
leave it to any candid reader of the evangelical narratives 
to decide. But even if there were reasonable grounds for 
expecting of Him any such thing under other circum- 
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stances, there is assuredly no room for it in the present 
instance. For, as has been well observed by an able 
writer, “ We have here no rhetorical speech before a 
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borrowed from the ritual they so blindly reverenced. 
The solemnity of the occasion, the character of the audi- 
ence, the brevity of the words—above all, the fact that our 
Lord was now dealing with no temporary emergency, but 
appointing an ordinance intended for all ages and nations 
—alike forbid the supposition that He could have used 
any figure borrowed from the Jewish ritual, usless ¢¢ were 
the very fittest that could be found to embody His real 
meaning. The apostles, as we are constantly reminded 
by our figurative interpreters, were Jews, strongly wedded 
to sacrificial language and ceremonies. Doubtless they 
were. And for that very reason they could only have 
understood their Master’s words in accordance with their 
previous education. And our Lord, for the same reason, 
must have used the words just because He knew that they 
would so understand them, and because He wished and 
intended them to do so. If He did not mean to say that 
His death was an expiatory sacrifice, and that it was 
intended to procure remission of sins, just as the Jews 
expected certain blessings from the sin-offerings prescribed 
by the law of Moses—then He was using language which, 
as He must have known, was sure to be misunderstood by 
those who heard Him, and through them to mislead every 
Christian Church which should afterwards receive the 
Gospel from their lips.” 


4. Another text which conveys substantially the same 


truth is that declaration of St John, that “ ae blood of 7 Johns i. 


Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ 


Alford, indeed, and some others, insist that the “cleans- Christ’s 
ing from all sin” here referred to is not the remission of pal 
its guilt, but purification from its moral pollution. It can et all 
scarcely be doubted, however, that “the blood of Christ,” 
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PART by which the “ cleansing” is said to be accomplished, indi- 
ee 4, cates here, as elsewhere, His blood shed zu sacrifice, and 
— consequently, that the forgiveness of sins is the benefit 
more immediately secured by it. Besides, it cannot be 
said of any believer, however far advanced in the Chris- 
tian life, while he remains on earth, that he is “cleansed 
from a// sin” in the sense of being perfectly sanctified. 
His justification is complete so soon as he truly believes 
in Christ~ but his sanctification is gradual and progres- 
sive. Accordingly, notwithstanding the statement here 
made, that “the blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin,” 
the apostle declares in the verse immediately following, 
that “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is notinus.” Farther, that the “ forgive- 
ness of sin” was present to the apostle’s mind when he 
spake of the cleansing efficacy of the blood of Christ, is 
1 John, i. evident from what he goes on to say—that “ if we confess 
Z our sins, He is faithful and just Zo forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ;” as well as from 
1 John, ii, what he adds a few verses thereafter, that “if any man 
eit sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous; and He is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 

world.” 


5. Of the many other texts which set forth the same 

doctrine, it may be sufficient to quote the following, with- 

Luke, Out commenting on them: “It behoved Christ to suffer, 
xxiv. 46, and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repent- 
ance and remission Ti sins should be preached in His name 
-Acts,x.43;among all nations.” “ Through His name, whosoever 
xi 38, 39 believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins.” “Through 
this Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and 

by Him all that believe are justified from all things from 

which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses,” 

Eph. i. 6, “ He hath made us accepted in the Beloved, in whom we 
a have redemption through His blood, the Les Soe. of 
Col. i 13, s¢zs, according to the riches of His grace.” “ Who hath 
8 delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath trans- 
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lated us into the kingdom of His dear Son; in whom we PART 
have redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness ue ni 
of sins.” “Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from Reins 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and6, ~~’ 
priests unto God and His Father; to Him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.” 

In all these passages, “ forgiveness” or “remission of 
sins” is ascribed to the mediation of Jesus Christ, and in 
all but two of them it is specially ascribed to His “ blood” 
or death. 


6. Closely akin to the texts above adduced are those in Christ 
which the mediatorial work of Christ, and in particular svete: 
His sufferings, are represented as securing our deliverance sin. 
From the penal consequences of sin. 

One of the most notable of these is His own statement Believers 
to Nicodemus: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 747m 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that perish. 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ae 
eternal life. For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent 
not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved.” 

Without entering on other topics suggested by these 
verses, it is sufficient for our present purpose to advert to 
the great truth, too obviously affirmed in them to be over- 
looked, that the purpose of our Lord’s divine mission into 
the world was to save men from the “condemnation” 
which they had merited, and to rescue them from the per- 
dition which they had incurred. I may only farther 
observe, that there seems to be here a reference to His 
own endurance of sufferings and death upon the cross as 
the means by which this deliverance was to be accom- 
plished. For when He says that “the Son of Man must 
be Uifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish,” we can hardly fail to see in these words a counter- 
part to another of His memorable sayings—“ I, if I be Johny, xii 
iifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”—con- 3” 33: 
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cerning which we are expressly told by the evangelist 
that ‘‘ this He said, signifying what death He should die.” 


The same truth is taught in Paul’s statement to the 
Romans, “There is now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus,” followed as it is in the context by 
these words: “ For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending His own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh; that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” Here we are assured that “to them who.are in 
Christ Jesus ”—that is to say, who are united to Him by 
faith—* there is now no condemnation.” And ifit be asked 
how this should be the case—the answer suggested is, that 
our sin has been condemned in Christ.. The law was “weak 
through the flesh”—in other words, it was impotent to 
deliver us either from the guilt or from the power of sin, 
by reason of the corruption of our nature, which rendered 
us incapable of satisfying its requirements. But having 
regard to this impotency of the law, “God sent His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,” although Himself sin- 
less, and “for siz”—that is, for the expiation of sin. Thus 
did He “condemn sin in the flesh ”—namely, in the flesh 
of His own incarnate Son. And sin was thus condemned 
in Him in order “that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us;” or that its righteous demands might 
be satisfied in our behalf, who show the reality of our 
union with the Saviour, and our consequent interest in 
His mediatorial work, by “walking not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit’? Accordingly, “there is to us no 
condemnation,” inasmuch as Christ has paid the penalty 
which our sins had incurred. 


Another text of the like import is Paul’s statement to 
the Galatians, which has been already noticed in a former 
section, that “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us.” And two similar 
passages occur in the First Epistle of the same apostle to 
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the Thessalonians, in one of which believers are described 
as “waiting for the Son of God from heaven, whom He 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, who delivered us from 
the wrath to come ;’’ while in the other we are told that 
“God hath xot appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salva- 
tion by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us.” In both 
of these texts the Lord Jesus Christ is represented as “our 
deliverer from wrath ”—that is to say, from the righteous 
displeasure with which God regards sin, and by which He 
is moved to inflict its threatened penalties. And in the 
latter text, “our appointment, not to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation,” is closely connected with the Saviour’s “dying 
for us.” This connection, though plainly enough stated 
in our English translation, is still more explicitly brought 
out in the original; for the form of expression there em- 
ployed is, dua tov Kupiov Huav “Inood Xpiotod, Tod 
amoOavovros bmép av, which has the force of the well- 
known Latin phrase guzppe gui, and indicates that we 
“obtain salvation through Jesus Christ, zzasmuch as He 
died for us,” or “zu respect that He died for us,” 
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SEGRION RY. 


PASSAGES WHICH ASCRIBE (6) JUSTIFICATION AND 
(7) REDEMPTION TO THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


PART VI. THERE are some passages of Scripture, worthy of 
eae especial remark, in which the sufferings and death of 
15 yess 
reece Jesus Christ are evidently set forth as a ground of just- 
ustini- . 
cation ji cation. 
through Thus, in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, which is fre- 


ating quently applied to our Lord in the New Testament, we 
Isa. liii, 11. are told that “ by His knowledge shall my righteous ser- 
vant justify many, for He shall bear their iniquities.” In 
Rom. v. the Epistle to the Romans it is written : “God commendeth 
ae: His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us; much more, then, being now justified 
by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him.” 
In another passage of the same Epistle we are said to be 
Rom. iii, “justified freely by the grace of God through the redemp- 
2426. tion that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare 
His righteousness, . . . that He might be just, and the 
justifier of Him who believeth in Jesus.” And to the same 
2Cor.v. effect St Paul declares to the Corinthians, that “God hath 
on made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made (or become, yevopeOa) the righteousness of God 
in Him.” 

It cannot be gainsaid that in these passages sinners are 
said to be “justified by the blood of Christ,” or by the 
sufferings He endured on their behalf when He “ bare their 
iniquities,” or was “made to be sin for them;” while in 
one of the passages it is expressly affirmed that “ He was 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood,” 
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for the purpose of “declaring the righteousness of God,” PART 
or in order “that God might be the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus,” consistently with His being a “just” —— 
or righteous God. 


What, then, is justification? In other words, what is it What is 
that God is to be considered as doing when He “ justifies JS3°"* 
us through the redemption that is in Christ”? Does He, 
as some affirm, “infuse righteousness into us,” or “make 
us personally righteous” by a change of moral character ? 

Or does He, as is maintained by others, “account us or 
receive us as righteous” to the effect of changing our legal 
condition in relation to Himself? 

That the /atter is the true meaning of the word as used 
in the New Testament, and especially in St Paul’s writings, 
we hold to be sufficiently clear on the following grounds: 

(1.) Justification is opposed to condemnation ; as when it is A forensic 
written, “Therefore as by the offence of one judgment peepee 
came upon all men to condemnation, even so by the pom, y, 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto !8. 
justification of life ;” and again, “ Who shall lay anything Rom. viii. 
to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth ; 3% 3+ 
who is he that condemneth?” (2.) Justification is spoken 

of as equivalent to the forgiveness of’ iniquities,’ and Rom. iv. 
“the imputation of righteousness without works.” (3.) St CaN? 
Paul thinks it necessary to vindicate the doctrine of justi- 

fication by faith alone from the charge of “ making void Rom. iii. 
the law,’ and encouraging men to “continue in sin;”3)> ”™ 
whereas it is palpably evident that his doctrine could not 

for a moment be deemed liable to any such objection, if 
justification were a change of moral character by which 

sinful men are made personally righteous. 

On these grounds we hold that the justification of a 
sinner is what has been called “a forensic or judicial act,” 
by which he is “ accounted or received as righteous in the 
sight of God.” When so regarded, it undoubtedly includes 
the pardon of sin as one of its essential elements. But this 
is not all. Offenders may be pardoned, so as to be no 
longer liable to punishment, without being at the same time 
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received into favour, admitted to confidence and fellowship, 
and placed in a position of honour and of privilege. Not 
so is it, however, when believers are “ justified through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” It is not merely 
pardon which they obtain from “God who justifieth,” but 
favour and acceptance ; not only an exemption from the 
penalties of sin, but a title to the rewards of righteousness. 
Accordingly, it is written of believers that “they have 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but 
are passed from death unto life;” that “being justified by 
the grace of God, they are made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life;” and again, that “being justified by 
faith, they have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; by whom also they have access by faith into this 
grace wherein they stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.” 


Such is the great Christian privilege of justification. 
And, as we have seen, this privilege is expressly said, in 
the class of passages now under consideration, to have 
been procured for us by the sufferings and death of Christ. 
It is true there are other passages in which the same 
privilege is ascribed to the Saviour’s “righteousness” or 
“ obedience,’—as, for example, where it is thus written: 
“ Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon ali men unto justification of 
life: for as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so dy the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” There is no real conflict, however, between 
the two statements. For it must be remembered that che 
death of our Lord was the crowning act or consummation 
of His obedience, when, as it is written, “ He became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross;” and that, on the 
other hand, zs perfect obedience to the divine will must be 
taken into account in any conception we can form of Him 
as our substitute, suffering vicariously, “the just for the 
unjust.” 

It has been customary with theologians to distinguish 
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between the “active” and the “ passive obedience” of our PART 
Saviour, ascribing to the latter our exemption from the ene . 
penalties of sin, and to the former our attainment of the 
bot : . Distinction 

rewards of righteousness. The distinction is not very petween 
happily expressed, since much of what is called the “ active one 
obedience” of Christ was passive, consisting of the endur- passive 
ance of unmerited affliction ; while His “passive obedience,” °Pedtience- 
as it is termed, was truly active, as being a voluntary fulfil- 
ment of His Father’s will. At the same time, the distinc- 
tion is intelligible, and may be serviceable in the way of 
illustrating the relation which subsists between the con- 
stituent elements of Christ’s righteousness and those of a 
sinner’s justification, as well as the relation which both of 
these may be held to bear to the law of God at once in 
its penal and in its perceptive requirements. It must ever 
be remembered, however, that the two things, thus dis- 
tinguishable in thought, are zz fact inseparably connected, 
and that they form together that “ one righteousness” of Rom. v.18, 
Christ which is no more capable of being divided than”? 
Christ Himself, and which constitutes the ground of our 
being freely pardoned, and accepted or accounted as 
righteous in the sight of God. 

Some writers, not cantent with drawing the above dis- Is our 


rd’s 


tinction, have raised and keenly agitated the question, ae oie 
whether the active as well as the fassive obedience of Christ Nene ae 
is embraced in the atonement? This is very mucha mere the atone- 
verbal controversy. If the word “atonement” be taken ™et? 

in the limited sense which in popular usage is commonly 
attached to it,as signifying only that aspect or department 

of our Lord’s mediatorial work which has reference to our 
deliverance from the penalties of sin, there is then consider- 

able plausibility in the opinion that His sufferings alone 

are properly comprehended in it. And yet, even in that 

case, it ought not to be forgotten that, apart from His per- 

fect obedience to His Father’s will, the sufferings of Christ 

would not have possessed the character—essential to their 
expiatory virtue—of sufferings, wholly unmerited by Him- 

self, endured by a perfectly pure and righteous substitute 

in the room of sinners But if, on the other hand, the word 
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PART “atonement” be understood as comprehending che whole 

alles 5. of the Saviour’s mediatorial work, in its reference alike to 

— our deliverance from the merited wrath, and our restora- 
tion to the undeserved favour, of God, with all the privileges 
and blessings thence accruing to us—or even if we keep 
in view that the atonement was made by Him, not only 
for sins of trespass or transgression, but also for sins of 
shortcoming or omission—then, beyond all doubt, the 
“ active obedience” of Christ, no less than His sufferings, 
ought to be included in it. The truth seems to be, that 
what have been commonly called the “active” and the 
“passive obedience” of our Lord are jointly concurrent 
parts of one perfect and finished work, which, though in 
some respects capable of being distinguished, are neither 
in themselves, nor in respect of the benefits they secure, to 
be separated from one another.* 


Redemp- VII. We must now advert to an important class of 
Hones passages, in which the sufferings of Christ are represented 
Christ. under the figure of a price or ransom, and the beneficial 
result which they have secured, under the corresponding 
figure of a purchase or redemption. : 
Of these passages—some of which have already received 
a partial notice in connection with other topics—the follow- 
ing may be taken as a sufficient specimen :— 
Matt.xx. “The Son of Man is come, not to be ministered unto 
a but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
er xx. “ Feed the Church of God” (or of the Lord) “ which He hath 
aan rey purchased with His own blood.” “ All have sinned and 
23,24. come short of the glory of God, being justified freely by 
His grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
1 Cor. vi. in His blood.” “ Ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
By: with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
Gal. iii.13; your spirit, which are God’s.” “Christ hath redeemed us 
iv. 445: from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” 
Eph 7: “ God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under 
Col. i.14. the law, to redeem them that were under the law.” “In 


* See Appendix, Note C, 
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whom we have redemption through His blood, the for- PART 
giveness of sins.” “There is one God, and one Mediator fei ‘. 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave _——. 
Himself a ransom for all.’ “Who gave Himself for us, Gal i 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify Tit. ii. 14. 
unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
“Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by His Heb. ix. 
own blood He entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” “Ye were not re- 1 Pet. i. 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from ae 
your vain conversation received by tradition from your 
fathers; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 

lamb, without blemish and without spot.” “Thou wast Rev. v. 9. 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out of 

every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 

The language employed in these passages is figurative ; This lan- 
and, like all figurative language, it is not to be held as guage figu: 
indicating a strictly exact and circumstantial conformity 
between the subject to which it is literally applicable, and 
the analogous subject which it is used to illustrate. More- 
over, it does not appear that the figure we are now con- 
cerned with is taken from amy one of those processes of 
“redemption” which are ordinarily to be met with in the It alludes 
transactions of men, but from a varzety of such processes, bahar 
differing from one another in their minute details, while transac. 
all of them present some great general features of analogy pe 
to the mediatorial work of Jesus Christ. Sometimes the 
allusion is to the Jayment of a debt, as in those passages 
in which “redemption” is identified with the “remission 
of sins.” Sometimes the “beration of a slave or captive is 
the thing referred to, as when Christ is said to have “given 
Himself a ransom for all,’ or to have “given His life a 
_ ransom for many.” Sometimes the reference is, not to the 
restored liberties and privileges of those who have been 
redeemed, but to the recovered right to the possession of 
_ them that has been acquired by the person redeeming 
them, as when we are said to be “redeemed unto God,” 
and to be “ not our own, being bought with a price.” But 
amidst all this diversity of reference (which ought of itself 
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PART to-guard us against overstraining the figure) there is one 
: thing that is constantly and prominently kept in view— 
— and that is, the payment made for our redemption. The 
debt—when it is redemption from debt that is referred 
to—is not simply cancelled, but liquidated and fully dis- 
charged. The bondman—when it is redemption from 
bondage that is referred to—is not liberated, either by 
conquest or by a gratuitous act of.manumission, but in 
consideration of a ransom given for Him. And the 
alienated possession is not freely restored, but is bought 
back by its original owner “ with a price.” 
The pay- This is undoubtedly the main point of analogy which 
ment of the figurative expressions under review are meant to in- 
price is the ~~ S ve express u a © 
oe cea dicate. And farther than this we are not warranted to 
analogy. press their import, by attempting to trace in the work of 
Christ an exact conformity to everything that is done in 
human acts of redemption. 
Over- Such an attempt was made by not a few of those ancient 
of theta: writers who are commonly called the “Fathers.” Arbitrarily 
eae confining the reference of the figure to the single case of the 
liberation of a slave or captive, and straining this limited 
application of it to the uttermost, they held our “redemp- 
tion” to imply, not only the payment of a price in order 
to our deliverance, but also the reception of this price by 
some enemy or oppressor by whom we were held in bondage. 
And inasmuch as Satan is the great enemy, from whose 
thraldom Christ has set us free, they did not shrink from 
affirming that the sacrifice of Christ was a ransom paid in 
our behalf to the Evil One! And in order to account for 
Satan’s acceptance of this ransom, to the effect of over- 
throwing his own dominion, they held that an imposition 
was put upon him by means of our Lord’s incarnation, 
which led him to suppose that Christ would remain in his 
Hagen- power if once given up to him. Indeed it was a favourite 
eee sHis- saying with some of the Fathers, that ‘the human nature 
race hee of Christ was the bait which allured the devil ; while the 
and 134. divine nature, concealed under it, was the hook by which 
he was caught!” The gross absurdity and impiety of 
such a notion may well be regarded by us as a warn- 
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ing against the too minute interpretation of Scriptural PART 
metaphors. 
It is not by any means clear, however, that the figure — 
in question, though fully carried out, must necessarily 
lead to any such absurd consequence as the Fathers drew 
from it. For ourenthralment under the bondage of Satan 
is not parallel to the case of a captive taken in war, for 
whose liberation the captor may demand aransom. Our 
captivity to Satan is 7udiczal, and is only a secondary con- 
sequence of our subjection to the wrath of God. Our 
enslaving foe is but, as it were, the subordinate instrument 
or executioner of God's righteous judgment. The grand 
requisite to our deliverance from his thraldom is, that the 
sovereign Judge should cancel or revoke our sentence. 
And therefore it is to Him, and not to Satan, that the 
ransom is due. 
It is not necessary, however, nor is it epatiode to 
deduce more from the figurative language under review 
than the grand prominent truth which it was obviously The ele- 
meant to convey, that our salvation is accomplished by oe 
a process of commutation analogous to the payment of a at to our 
ransom. But /ess than this truth it is impossible to deduce eens 
from it, without utterly destroying the significancy of the 
metaphor. 
It has, indeed, been urged that the word “redemption” 
is often used in a loose and general sense, to signify 
“ deliverance” without respect to any equivalent rendered 
for it. But this statement, though perfectly true, is quite 
inapplicable to the case before us. For ere we have not 
merely the use of the word “redemption,” as descriptive 
of our deliverance from the evils of our sinful condition, 
but the most distinct and pointed reference, in almost all 
the passages in which it is so employed, to “a price” by 
which the redemption is secured. And this reference to 
“a price” we cannot possibly ignore, without setting our- 
_selves in downright opposition to the plainly declared 
meaning of the oracles of God. “When a Greek author, Hin’s Lec. 
in narrating the release of a prisoner, speaks repeatedly of tures in 


Divinity, 
AUvTpa or aowa, as Homer does in the First Book of the ii. 483. 
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‘Tliad, it cannot be supposed that the redemption which 
he thus describes is a simple discharge without equivalent 
or compensation. Every one feels the effect of introducing 
the nouns AvTpov or avTihuTpoy, in connection with the 
verb Avw, when applied to the case of a discharged debtor 
or released captive, as making it perfectly clear that his 
redemption is not gratuitous, but that some consideration 
is given for the securing of it. Nor is the significancy of 
these nouns in the least diminished when it is from penal 
consequences of a judicial nature that a person is released. 
The Avrpor, indeed, in that case, is not a price from which 
the lawgiver is to receive any personal advantage. It is 
the satisfaction to public law and justice upon which he 
consents to remit the sentence. But still, the mention of 
it, in this case as well as in the others, is absolutely incon- 
sistent with a gratuitous remission.” 
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rake Cle TC IN IVE be 


PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK (8) OF RECONCILIATION TO 
GOD BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST, AND WHICH (9) 
REPRESENT HIS DEATH AS A PROPITIATION FOR 
SIN. 


VIII. AN eighth class of passages worthy of especial PART 
notice, are those in which reconciliation to God is attributed sxc 6, 
to the sufferings of Jesus Christ. ei 

“ Reconciliation,’ in its fullest sense, is mutual. It ciliation 
implies a change from enmity to friendship zx both of the eae 
parties between whom it is brought about. In particular of Christ. 
instances of the use of the expression, however, there may 
be a more especial reference to one of the alienated 
parties rather than to the other. And hence the question 
arises, Which of the two ts more especially referred to as Is God or 
the party conciliated, in those passages which speak of the aN eae 
reconciliation between God and man through the suffer- ciliated? 
ings of Jesus Christ? 

This question will be most satisfactorily answered by This ques- 
a careful examination of the passages themselves. But (oy 7"s" 


before proceeding to answer it in this manner, it is neces- nine 
sary to advert to some general arguments, by which it bata 
has been attempted to show, that “ reconciliation to God,” Spee 
as ascribed in Scripture to our Lord’s sufferings, must, in ject. 

all cases, refer exclusively to the removal of our enmity 
against God. 


(1.) It is urged, for example, that “there is nothing on Allegation, 


the part of God, at all answering to enmity, that needs to ees 
be conciliated.” need to be 


reconciled, 


To this we may, simply reply by appealing to those disproved 
k 
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Ps, vii. II; 
xxiv. 16. 


Isa. lix. 2. 
Rom. i. 18. 
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passages of Scripture which tell us that “God is angry 
with the wicked every day”—that “the face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil”—that “our iniquities have 
separated between us and our God, and our sins have hid 
His face from us, that He will not hear”—and that “the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men.” It avails nothing to 
say that these are figurative modes of expression, applied 
to God after the manner of men. Allow that they are so, 
this does not destroy their meaning. Men do not employ 
figures to obscure or weaken the import of their statements ; 
but, on the contrary, to make it clearer and more forcible. 
And hence, when the inspired writers denounce the 
“wrath,” and “hatred,” and “vengeance” of God against 
wickedness, their evident purpose is to make us see more 
clearly, and feel more deeply, that there is somewhat on 
the part of God opposing the reception of sinners into His 
favour, which may be most fitly depicted by comparing 
it to those dispositions and feelings of the human heart, 
under which in these figurative expressions it is repre- 
sented. Most certainly, when God is said to be “ angry 
with sinners,” it would be a gross outrage on all reason- 
able principles of interpretation to affirm, that what is 
figuratively called “anger” in such a statement exists, 
not at all on the part of God against sinners, but solely and 
entirely on the part of sinners against God; or, in other 
words, that it is not He who is said (figuratively) to be 
angry with sinners, but sinners who are said to be angry 
with Him! In like manner, when Isaiah uses these 
words, “O Lord, I will praise Thee; though Thou wast 
angry with me, Thine anger is turned away,” no fair 
interpreter would understand the prophet as expressing 
thankfulness that he himself had laid aside his disaffection 
toward God, and not that God had mercifully turned 
away what is figuratively styled “His anger” from the 
prophet. Let every reasonable qualification be applied to 
such statements, on the score of their being conveyed in 
figurative language, it must still be allowed that they have 
a definite meaning, such as we are capable of apprehending 
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and appreciating. And that meaning evidently must be PART 
somewhat that pertains fo God, some barrier on /77zs part on 6. 
that needs to be removed in order that sinners may be —— 
reinstated in His favour. Now, if there be anything per- 
taining to God in relation to sinners that can, however 
figuratively, be designated as “wrath” or “ anger,”—any- 

thing, the removal of which can be, however figuratively, 
expressed by “being pacified” or “having His anger 
turned away,”—there must then be full scope and urgent 
necessity, not only for sinners being, on their part, recon- 

ciled to God, but also for God being, on his part, recon- 

ciled to sinners. 

(2.) Further, it has been argued, that the reconciliation anegation 
between God and man, which the Scriptures ascribe to piers 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ, must have reference exclu- party to be 
sively to the removal of man’s enmity, inasmuch as God Tonciled, 


as being 


Himself ts the author and promoter of tt,so that His wrath, Himself 
if He ever had any, must have been pacified, before He ee 
could, by the gift of His own Son, have afforded us so scheme of 
rich a token of His loving-kindness. ah 

In meeting this plausible, but really superficial, objec- 
tion, it is not necessary that we should ignore the precious 
truth, so plainly set forth in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, that God is the prime mover in the scheme of re- 
conciliation, and that the Savour’s death, instead of being 
the means of inducing an otherwise implacable God to 
have compassion on us, is the brightest proof of God’s 
pre-existing compassion and love that could have been 
‘displayed to us. It is only necessary that we keep in 
view the obvious distinction between fersonal resentment 
and judicial condemnation. Whatever obstacles there may obstacles 
have been to reconciliation with sinners on the part of tose 
God, it is certain that these obstacles cannot have con- the part of 
sisted in any such thing as zmplacability or vindictiveness, a 
rendering Him personally unwilling to be at peace with but judi- 
them. This would undoubtedly be incompatible with His “ oon 
actual procedure, in having Himself devised the method 
of reconciliation. Still there may surely have been ob- 


stacles of another kind, arising from a sense of what was 


Job. xlii. 
 fatek 
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indispensably due to the claims of His justice, the obliga- 
tion of His law, the authority and majesty of His govern- 
ment. However well disposed to be at peace with sinners, 
there may have been wise and good reasons, on account 
of which His friendship could be restored to them ovly zn 
the particular way which He has Himself been pleased to 
appoint for that purpose. We have a case in point at the 
conclusion of the Book of Job, where “ The Lord said to 
Eliphaz, My wrath is kindled against thee, and against 
thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of me the thing 
that is right, as myservant Job hath. Therefore take unto 
you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering ; 
and my servant Job shall pray for you, for him will I 
accept; lest I deal with you after your folly, in that ye 
have not spoken of me the thing which is right.” In this 
case it is evident that God needed to be reconciled to 
Eliphaz and his two friends; for He expressly says, that 
“ His wrath was kindled against them,” and that a certain 
prescribed course must be followed by them, “lest He 
should deal with them according to their folly.” And yet 
it is equally undeniable, on the other hand, that God was 
willing and ready to be at peace with them, inasmuch as 
He Himself prescribes, and urges them to adopt, the 
means of reconciliation. Evenso is it with that great pro- 
pitiation by which sinful men are restored to the divine 
favour. God is not the less to be considered as requiring 
it, for the satisfaction of His justice and the honour of 
His law, that He has, of His unspeakable goodness, been 
pleased to provide it. 

“To us, indeed,” as Turretine has well observed, “ it 
seems hard to conceive that the same person who is 
offended with us should also love us; because, when any 
affection takes possession of us, we are apt to be wholly 
engrossed with it. Thus, if our anger is inflamed against 
any one, there is usually no room in us for favour towards 
him ; and, on the other hand, if we regard him with 
favour, there is often along with it the most unrighteous 
indulgence. But if we could cast off the disorders of 


+ 
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passion, and clothe ourselves in the garments of righteous- 
ness, we might easily harmonise these things with one 
another. A father, offended with the frowardness of his 
son, loves him as a son, but yet is angry with him as being 
froward. A judge, in like manner, may be angry and 
moved to punish, yet, not the less on that account, in- 
clined by love to pardon the offender, if only some one 
would stand forth and be security for him. Why then 
should not God, who is most righteous and excellent, at 
once, by reason of His justice, demand punishment, and, 
by reason of His mercy, provide satisfaction for us?” 


.) Again, it is argued that the “ reconciliation” which Objection, 
3 S 8 


that God 


the Scriptures speak of must have reference exclusively jg not said 


to the removal of man’s enmity, because God is nowhere 


**to be 
reconciled 


said in Scripture to be “ reconciled to us by the death of to us,” but 


Christ,” but everywhere we are said to be “ reconciled to 
God.” 

This argument will be most satisfactorily dealt with 
when we proceed to the consideration of those passages 
of Scripture which contain the expression under dispute. 
In the meanwhile it may be sufficient to observe, that 
there is nothing in the mere form of this expression, apart 
from the connection in which it is introduced, to determine 
whether it has a more especial reference to the removal 
of God’s judicial displeasure with sinful men, or to the 
reclaiming of sinners from their enmity against God. No 
doubt, when we find one person spoken of as “ reconciled 
to another person,” it may seem the most natural con- 
struction of such a statement to regard the former, who is 
said to be “ reconciled,’ as the party whose wrath is re- 
moved, and whose friendship is conciliated. But yet there 
are some striking instances that may be adduced, in which 
the circumstances of the case render it indispensable that 
such a statement should be taken in the very opposite 
sense—namely, as indicating that the person whose anger 
is removed is not he who is said to be reconciled, but the 
other person. Thus our Lord says, in His Sermon on the 


‘© we to 
Him ”— 
answered. 


Mount, “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there re- Matt. v. 


memberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 


23, 24. 
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there thy gift before the altar and go thy way; first de 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” The case here supposed is not that of our having 
some cause of complaint against our brother, but the opposite 
case of our brother having some cause of complaint against 
us. And hence the exhortation, “Be reconciled to thy 
brother ”—d.ahrdynft 7@ ddeAd@ Tov—must necessarily 
signify, “conciliate or appease thy brother,” inasmuch as he 
is the aggrieved or offended party. It cannot possibly 
mean, ‘‘ Lay aside thine enmity against thy brother.” It 
must, on the contrary, mean, “ Strive to persuade thy bro- 
ther to lay aside his resentment against thee.” Indeed it 
would not be necessary for us to “leave our gift before the 
altar, and to go our way,” in order to lay aside our own 
anger. Zhzs might be done a¢ once, without leaving the 
altar ; and it could not be done too soon; whereas it would 
be requisite to go to our offended brother, with the view 
of endeavouring, by suitable apologies or explanations, to 
remove his cause of offence. 

In like manner, in the Septuagint version of the Book 
of Samuel, we read that, when David had fled from the 
wrath of Saul and joined himself to the Philistines, the 
princes of that people said respecting him, “Let not David 
go down with us to battle, lest in the battle he be an ad- 
versary to us. For wherewith should he reconcile himself 
to his master? (év tivu SuaddayyoeTar TH KUPL@ avTOV.) 
Should it not be with the heads of these men?” Here it 
is evident that Saul was the offended party whose dis- 
pleasure was to be removed, and whose favour was to be 
conciliated by David, in the way suggested by the lords of 
the Philistines. Accordingly, the meaning of their ques- 
tion cannot be, “ Wherewith shall David remove his own 
enmity against his master?” but “ Wherewith shall David 
recover his master’s favour, or remove his master’s anger 
against himself?” 

A similar instance occurs in Josephus, in which it is said 
of acertain Levite, who, by his quarrelsome disposition, 
had offended and disgusted his wife, and led her to depart 
from him, that, being much attached to her, and uneasy at 
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her departure, he went after her to the house of her parents, PART 
and having removed the offence, “he was reconciled to yc 6, 
her ”_ Svahvodpevos Tas peurpers KATAANATTETAL Tpos aS 
avTnv. Here again, it is evident that his being “ recon- se 
ciled to her” means that “her favour or affection was re- nie es 
covered by him.” 8. 

Various other instances of the same kind are given by 

Hammond, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, and other distin- 
guished critics and lexicographers. But those which we 
have now adduced are sufficient to show that when one 
party is said “to be reconciled to another,” or “to recon- 
cile himself to another,” ¢he /atter, and not the former, may 
be the party whose friendship and favour are conciliated. 
Such being the case, the circumstance that sinners are said 
in Scripture “to be reconciled to God,” instead of God 
being said “to be reconciled to them,” is no sufficient rea- 
son for concluding that such statements refer only to the 
removal of their enmity against God. Whether the “ re- 
conciliation” thus referred to consists in the removal of 
God’s wrath or of man’s enmity, is in each particular 
instance to be determined, not by the mere phraseology 
of the statements, but by the connection in which they 
occur.* 

These remarks appear sufficient to repel the general 
arguments which have been urged to show that “ recon- 
ciliation to God,” as ascribed in Scripture to the sufferings 
of Christ, must in all cases refer exclusively to the removal 
of our enmity against Him. But,.as before observed, the 
proper reference of the expression to one or other of the 
parties who are at variance, will best be ascertained, in 
every particular instance, by a careful consideration of the 
passages in which it occurs. 

I. Look, for example, at St Paul’s statement to the 
Romans,—* If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled Rom. v. 
to God by the death of His Son, much more, being recon- *™ 
ciled, we shall be saved by His life.” If this statement be 
taken in connection with the previous verse, it evidently 
points to God as the party who has been conciliated. For 

* See Appendix, Note D. 
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there the apostle had said, “Much more, then, being 
now justified by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through Him.” The phrase “reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son,” in verse 10th, must be taken as equiva- 
lent to, or at least as including, what is meant in verse 9th 
by our “being justified by His blood.” Any other sup- 
position would destroy the coherence of the apostle’s 
reasoning. Now, we have already seen that “ being justi- 


fied by the blood of Christ” signifies, not any personal - 


change of character or disposition towards God by which 
we are reclaimed from our former hostility to Him, but 


simply a change of our legal standing in relation to Him, | 


when, “through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” 
He pardons and accepts us as righteous in His sight. 
Accordingly, the parallel expression, “when we were ene- 
mies we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son,” 
must in like manner be understood as referring, not to the 
removal of our enmity against Him, but to our restoration 
to His favour. Besides, it is the evident design of the 
whole of this passage to show what blessings we may con- 
fidently expect to receive from God, in consideration, not 
of any change in our disposition towards Him which might 
render us more deserving of His favour, but of the great 
things which He, of His free mercy, has already done for 
us, though altogether undeserving. But, by understanding 
the phrase “ we were reconciled to God” as signifying that 
“we have laid aside our enmity against Him,” it would 
then indicate, not any great and unmerited benefit which 
God has conferred on us, but rather something which we 
had done towards Him, and on which we might found a 
personal claim to future benefits. Such a construction 
would evidently be inconsistent with the whole scope and 
spirit of the passage. 

' In support of the view we have taken of this text, Dr 
Hodge has further urged, that “the reconciliation here 
spoken of is ascribed by the apostle to the death of Christ ; 
and that the direct object of the death of Christ, according 
to the constant representations of Scripture, is to satisfy 
divine justice or to propitiate the favour of God, while the 
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sanctification of believers is only its more remote conse- PART 
quence.” He adds, that the most liberal commentators— cae 6. 
that is, those who are the least bound by any theological —— 
system—admit this to be the doctrine of Scripture and of 
this passage in particular. Thus Meyer says, “ The death 
of Christ does not remove the enmity of men to God; but 
as being that which secures the favour of God, it removes 
His displeasure with men; whence the removal of our 
enmity against Him follows as a consequence.” So also 
Riickert observes, ‘“ The reconciled party here can only be 
God, whose wrath against sinners is propitiated by the 
death of His Son. On man’s part nothing has happened— 
no internal change—no step towards God ; all this follows 
as the consequence of the reconciliation here spoken of.” 
In like manner De Wette says, “ The reconciliation must 
mean the removal of the wrath of God: it is that re- 
conciliation of God to man, which not only here, but in 
Romans, iii. 25, 2 Corinthians, v. 18, 19, Colossians, i. 21, 
and Ephesians ii. 16, is referred tc the atoning death of 
Christ.” 

2. The conclusion we have thus drawn from the passage 
above referred to, is further confirmed by the verse imme- 
diately following. ‘And not only so, but we also joy in Rom. v. 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now '* 
received the atonement.” The word katah\aynv, here 
translated “ atonement,” properly signifies “ reconciliation.” 
Now the “reconciliation” of which the apostle speaks is 
here represented by him, not as a thing 4o which we had 
consented, but as a thing “veceived by us.’ But how 
could it be so if it consisted exclusively in che laying aside 
of our enmity against God, and the yielding to Him of our 
confidence and affection? In that case it would have been 
more properly spoken of as something which God has re- 
ceived from us, than as something which we have received 
from Him. When, therefore, we are said to “joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now re- 
ceived the reconciliation,” we must understand the state- 
ment asimplying, not that we have conferred our friend- 
ship upon God, but that God has conferred His friendship 
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upon us, and that we have received the great benefit of 
His recovered favour. 

The meaning of kataA\ay7) in this passage may be well 
illustrated by the use of the same word in another part of 
this epistle, where it is written respecting the Jewish nation, 
that “If the casting away of them (droBody) be the recon- 
ciling (katadXay7) of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead?” Here KaTahhayn, 
“the reconciling of the Gentile world,” being contrasted 
with avoBoNn, “the casting off or rejection of the Jews,” 
must evidently be understood as signifying the extension of 
the favour of God to the Gentiles. 

3. We must put the same construction on another state- 
ment of the same apostle, in which he thus writes: “ All 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation; to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 
Here it seems evident (1) that “the reconciling of us, or 
of the world, to Himself by Jesus Christ,” originated with 
God, and fook place prior to the issuing of “the word or 
ministry of reconciliation,’ by which sinners are “besought 
to be reconciled to God;” and (2) that the “ reconciling 
of the world to Himself” consisted, not in the removal of 
their enmity against Him, but in the removal from them of 
fits merited wrath, as implied in His “not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.” 

In the verse immediately following, the apostle thus 
proceeds: “ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, Le ye reconciled to God.” Perhaps it may be thought 
that, in this latter exhortation, sinners are besought to lay 
aside their enmity. It is not necessary to our position 
that this view should be controverted. For we hold, as 


before remarked, that the reconciliation which the Gospel 


contemplates is not one-sided but mztual, extending to 
man as well as to God. At the same time, the apostle’s 
entreaty, “Be ye reconciled to God,” is strictly parallel 
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to our Lord’s admonition, “First be reconciled to thy part 
brother ;” the meaning of which unquestionably is, “ Con- 
ciliate or appease thy brother.” And therefore it may 
reasonably be understood as signifying, “ Avail yourselves 
of the offered terms of reconciliation with God.” 

Alford observes respecting this verse, that “our English Alford on 
version, by inserting the word ‘ye, gives the erroneous aaa ie 
impression of there being an emphasis on that pronoun, as 
if the exhortation had been KatadhdynTe Kal vets TH 
Oe@, Be you also on your part reconciled to God ; whereas the 
word katad\dyyre is strictly passive. God was the re- 
conciler ; and the meaning is, ‘ Let this reconciliation have 
effect upon you: enter into tt by faith,’” 

Let it be supposed, however, that the other meaning is 
that which ought to be given to this exhortation ; even 
then it cannot be considered as detracting from the God- 
ward reference of that “ reconciliation ” which is mentioned 
in the preceding verses. On the contrary, the circumstance 
that God is there spoken of as having “reconciled us to 
Himself by Jesus Christ” in the sense of “ not imputing 
our trespasses unto us,” is the very ground on which the 
embassy of peace is now sent to us, whereby we are en- 
treated to “be reconciled to God.” If reconciliation on 
our part be the only thing required of us by this embassy, 
it is so, not because God never had any cause of judicial 
displeasure with us which needed to be removed, but 
simply because God has already fully provided through Fesus 
Christ for the removal of every such obstacle to reconciliation 
on His own part. In so far as regards the propitiating of 
the wrath of God against sinners, nothing is zow required 
in order to the accomplishment of it. God has Himself 
done all that was necessary to reconciliation on His own 
part through the mediatorial work and sufferings of our 
Redeemer. All that remains for us is simply to take ad- 
vantage of this finished work, which needs not to be sup- 
plemented by laying down the arms of our rebellion, and 
heartily consenting to be at peace with God. 

4. Another passage belonging to the same class occurs 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where Christ is spoken of 
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as “reconciling both” (2.2, both Jews and Gentiles) “unto 
God in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby.” It seems clear from the context that in this 
passage the reference is not so much to the winning back 
of man’s alienated affections to God, as to the restoration 
of God’s forfeited favour to man. For the Ephesians, in 
their unreconciled state, are represented in the context as 
“aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world :” a description which obviously marks 
their destitution of such spiritual privileges as God after- 
wards conferred on them, when He “ brought them nigh by 
the blood of Christ,” and made them “no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God.” 

5. There is one other passage bearing on the subject of 
reconciliation between God and man which we have still 
to notice. It is found in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
where, after stating that it pleased the Father “to reconcile 
all things unto Himself by Jesus Christ,” the apostle adds 
these words: “And you, that were sometime alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath 


‘He reconciled in the body of His flesh through death, to 


present you holy, and unblamable, and unreprovable in: 
His sight.” | 

There is here a pointed allusion to the former alienation 
Jrom Flim of those whom God “hath now reconciled,” as 
well as to their ultimate sazctification. And hence there 
may seem to be some ground for holding that the “ recon- 
ciliation” spoken of in this passage has respect more 
prominently to the change wrought in their personal 
character, when they cease to be God’s “enemies in their 
mind by wicked works.” 

It is worthy of remark, however, that in the 2oth verse 
of this chapter, where the subject of “ reconciliation” is first 
introduced, there is an evident allusion to something which 
has been done to deliver sinful men from the judicial 
wrath of God, as the groundwork of that which God is 
pleased to do in the way of removing the enmity of their 
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minds against Him. For in that verse we read that “it PART 
pleased the Father, having made peace through the blood of rs 6. 
His cross, by Him” (thatis, by Christ) “to reconcile all things Cag 
unto Himself.” The “ peace” thus “made” assuredly 19, 20, 
cannot be ¢he pacification of sinners towards God, because 
it is represented as something which had been made svrior 
to, and with the view of effecting, sucha pacification of 
sinners. In this clause, at least, the “peace” must be 
understood as peace on the part of God towards men, and not 
on the part of men towards God. And the “ making of it 
through the blood of the cross,” to the effect of removing 
from sinners the wrath which they have justly incurred, is 
here represented as opening the way for those gracious 
overtures by which God pleads with them to be upon their 
part reconciled to Him. 

Even were we to admit, however, that in the whole 
of this passage the allusion is to a change wrought in the 
disposition of men towards God, this concession would not 
in any degree invalidate the conclusions we have already 
drawn from other passages. We are not concerned to 
deny that “reconciliation” must be mutual, extending to 
both of the parties who were at variance. And assuredly no 
sinner is ever restored to the favour of God without Leing 
led, by the grace thus conferred on him, to yield up to 
God his full confidence and affection. Such being the 
case, we have no reason to be surprised that in one of five 
instances in which reconciliation between God and man is 
spoken of in the New Testament, there should be, as in 
this passage, a more prominent reference to the part which 
man tay be said to have in this matter. Nor is it in any 
respect the less certain on this account, that God has a 
part to bear in the matter as well as maz, that on His 
side, as well as on that of the sinner, there were obstacles 
that stood in the way of their being at peace with one 
another; and that the removal of these obstacles is 
attributed in Scripture to the sufferings and death of 
Christ. 


IX. Nearly allied to the passages we have last consi- 


PART 
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Christ a 
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dered is a zinuth class, in which the Lord Jesus Christ is 
represented as a propitiation for sin. 


1 and 2. Thus it is written of Him: “And He is the 


tionforsin. Avopztiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also for 


I John, ii. 
2. 

1 John, iv. 
IO. 


Num. v. 
8; Ezek. 
KiiVeE2 7. 


Luke, 
XVlil. 13. 


the sins of the whole world.” And again: “ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the fropztzation for our sins.” 

In these texts the word translated “ propitiation” is 
tkaop0s, a word applied in several passages of the Sep- 
tuagint to those offerings for sin which were presented 
under the Jewish law. To propitiate a person is to avert 
his wrath, or to conciliate his favour. And “a propitia- 
tion” is something done or given to him, by which his 
displeasure may be removed and his favour regained. 
Accordingly, the Greek verb €€tAdopas or e€iAdoKopat, 
which is commonly translated to “ propitiate,” is used in 
the Septuagint version of Genesis, xxxii. 20, where Jacob 
says, “I will appease Esau with the present that goeth be- 
fore me, and afterwards I will see his face; peradventure 
he will accept of me.” And it also occurs in the Septua- 
gint version of Proverbs, xvi. 14, where it is written, “ The 
wrath of a king is as messengers of death; but a wise man 
will pacify it.’ Our Lord, too, in His parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, represents the latter as praying 
in the temple thus, “God be merciful to mea sinner ;” 
the words in the original which are translated, “ Be merci- 
ful to me,” being Udo Oni pou, “Be propitiated towards 
me.” And whether the Publican, when thus praying in the 
temple, is or is not to be considered as referring to the 
propitiatory sacrifices daily offered in that place as his 
ground of encouragement in presenting this petition, the 
purport of his prayer unquestionably is, that he may be 
delivered from the wrath and restored to the favour of 
God. 

Now, when Christ is said in the above passages to be “a 
propitiation,” it cannot be maintained that He is so because 
Fle propitiates man towards God, or induces man to lay 
aside his enmity against God; for in the context of the 
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first. passage it has just been said, “If any man sin, we PART 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- cael 6 
eous ;” so that most evidently it is “the Father” who is — 
here referred to as requiring “an advocate” to plead with 

Him in our behalf. And in both passages the “ propitia- 

tion is said to be “for our sins ;” which clearly shows that 

the obstacle to friendship, which it was meant to remove,: 

was not merely our sinful enmity against God, but God’s 

most righteous displeasure with us because of sin. Besides, 

it is impossible to overlook the sacrificial reference of the 
expression, taken as it is from the phraseology of the 
Levitical system, and suggesting as it does an analogy 
between Jesus Christ and those Jewish sin-offerings which 

were intended to propitiate, not the worshippers, but the 

object of their worship. 


3. A third passage in which we find, not indeed the Heb. ii. 
noun ttacp0s, but the verb tAXdoKopat, from which it is '7 
derived, is Hebrews, ii. 17, where Christ is said to be “a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation,” or, more properly, propitia- 
tion or expiration, “ for the sins of the people.” 

The words in the original are els TO NdoKeo Oa Tas 
dpapTias Tov Naovd. The common expression used in the 
Septuagint, when God is said to be “ propitiated,” is 
eEildoacbat or e&ikdoxeo Oar with wept twos or with 
TEpl THS apaptias Twos. There are not a few passages 
of that version, however, in which we find é€iAdoacOau 
dpapTias, corresponding to the expression in the passage Dan. ix. 
before us, employed to signify that “sin is expiated,” or atts 
that “God is propitiated towards those who have com- x«. 28; 
mitted it.” We cannot suppose that els TO ttkdoKkeo Oar pee 
TAS GpapTias TOV aod refers to che propitiating of the people 
towards God. The “propitiation” has respect to “ the 
sins of the people,” and undoubtedly consists in securing 
the forgiveness of them, or averting the divine wrath 
from those who are chargeable with them. Besides, the 
“propitiation” was accomplished by the Lord Jesus in 
the capacity of “our merciful and faithful high priest,” 


Ron. iii. 
25. 
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and must therefore be regarded as analogous to those 
priestly offerings for sin which were presented under the 
Jewish law. 


4. There is yet a fourth passage belonging to this class, 
in which it is thus written: “Whom God hath set forth 
to bea propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare 
His righteousness for the remission of sins,” &c. 

The Greek word here translated “ propitiation” is (bao- 
THpiov. It is held by Grotius, Alford, and some others, 
to bea substantive, like yapiorypiov, Kabdpovov, TwTY PLA. — 
And one instance of the use of it as a substantive is cited 
by Stuart, from Dio Chrysostom, Orat. ii. 184, where the 
Greeks are said to have offered thaorypiov TH Ava. 
Others regard this word as an adjective in the accusative 
masculine, agreeing with ov—z.e, Christ; and translate 
the clause thus, “Whom God hath set forth as one 
possessing propitiatory virtues.” The majority of critics, 
however, insist that the word is an adjective in the accusa- 
tive zeuter, used in an elliptical manner with a substantive 
understood. And if this view be adopted, the question 
occurs, What is the substantive? Is it, as many suppose, 
Oda or tepetov, a sacrificial victim ? or is it, as others 
maintain, évriBepa, a cover or lid, the reference being to 
the mercy-seat in the Jewish tabernacle, which was the lid 
or cover of the ark? 

The latter opinion is adopted by some writers who 
affirm the propitiatory efficacy of the death of Christ, and 
is for the most part earnestly maintained by those who 
deny the doctrine of the Atonement. By them the 
apostle is here regarded as teaching that Christ is to us 
Christians just what the mercy-seat was to the Jews— 
namely, the proclaimer or manifester of God’s mercy. In 
Him, as on the mercy-seat, God takes His position and 
declares His gracious purposes to mankind. And the 
function of Christ, according to this view, is that merely of 
a medium of divine communication. He is the messenger or 
herald of mercy, not the source or procurer of it. In support 
of the supposed reference of \NaoT7pLov to the mercy- 
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seat some passages of the Septuagint are appealed to,in PART 


which it is certainly used in this sense; and one passage act P 
in the New Testament, in which we read of “ the cherubims 
2? Heb. ix. 5. 


of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat, To \NaoTrptov. 
This interpretation, however, is liable to serious objections. 
Jowett observes that “it is too obscure and peculiar for 
the present passage; that it would require the article To, 
which is absent here, but is present in other places where 
the mercy-seat is referred to; and that it is inappropriate 
to the occasion, because Paul is not here speaking of a 
declaration of the mercy of God, but of a declaration of 
God’s righteousness.” Besides these objections of Jowett, 
it is remarked by De Wette and others, that an allusion 
here to the mercy-seat would be incongruous, inasmuch as 
Christ would be then represented as a mercy-seat sprinkled 
with His own blood. And a further objection may be 
drawn from the word mpoéGero, which, as here used in 
connection with the phrases els evdevEw and mpds tiv 
evoevew, must mean #o expose or hold up to public view; and 
is therefore utterly inapplicable to the mercy-seat, which 
was hid from every eye but that of the high priest, and 
was only disclosed, even to him, once a-year, on the day 
of atonement. On these grounds, if AXaorpvov be a neuter 
adjective, the substantive to be understood ought to be, not 
emiBewa, “the covering of the ark,” but dma or Lepetor, 
a “sacrificial victim.” Of this use of the expression, 
Schleusner and Stuart have adduced a variety of instances 
from the Apocrypha, Josephus, and other Greek writings. 
And it certainly comports better than the other interpre- 
tation with the allusion which the apostle makes to 
“faith in His blood,” when here representing Christ as 
Uday pLov. 

But even if \taorypiov were held to refer to the mercy- 
seat, the inference thence drawn by those who deny the pro- 
pitiatory efficacy of the death of Christ would be unwarrant- 
able. For no proclamation of mercy ever issued from the 
mercy-seat, except in connection with the sacrificial blood 
that had been sprinkled on it. And there is an express 
reference, as we have just noticed, to “ the blood of Christ,” 

F 
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when He is said in this passage to have been “set forth as 
ikaoTyp.ov.” Besides, it is evident that something more 
than a simple declaration of mercy must be here intended. 
The design of setting forth Christ was, as the apostle 
assures us, “to declare the righteousness of God for the 
remission of sins;” “to declare His righteousness, that 
He might be 7zs¢, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.” Now we can very well understand how divine 
justice or righteousness was displayed if Christ died for sin, 
bearing for us its penalties, so as to propitiate God’s judi- 
cial displeasure against it. But how there could be any 
such thing as a declaring or manifesting of God’s justice 
in a simple and unconditional proclamation of His mercy, 
without respect to any expiation of human guilt, it is cer- 
tainly not very easy to imagine. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the two other interpreta- 
tions, which regard tNtaoryptov either as a substantive 
signifying “a propitiatory sacrifice,” or as a masculine ad- 
jective, agreeing with Christ, and attributing to Him pro- 
pitiatory virtues. Because they lead to substantially the 
same result to which we are brought by taking the word 
as a neuter adjective, when Qvpa or tepetov is the substan- 
tive understood. 


On the whole, then, we may conclude that the four 
passages above considered represent Christ as propitiating 
God towards those sinful creatures who had incurred His 
righteous displeasure. In this respect they are in full ac- 
cordance with the class of passages previously considered, 
which set forth the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ as 
the ground of reconciliation between God and man, or as 
having removed those judicial obstacles (if we may be 
allowed so to call them) on the part of God, which stood 
in the way of our restoration to His favour. Happily, too, 
in regard to these four passages there is no room for even 
agitating the question, which it was necessary to discuss 
with reference to the other texts, “ Whether God or man 
be the party who is conciliated?” For here it is too plain 
a point to be disputed, that the beneficial effect attributed 
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to the death of Christ is not the removal of the sinner’s 
enmity against God, but the removal of God’s displeasure 
with the sinner. And even were our arguments ever so 
insufficient against the exclusively manward reference of 
KaTah\hdoow, Suatdaoow, amoKatahAdoow and KaTah- 
ayy, yet with such other terms applied in Holy Scripture 
to the benefits accruing from our Lord’s sufferings as 
Nao pos, tkdoKeo Oat, and tkacTypiov, we can have no 
hesitation in concluding, that God is on His part reconciled 
to us through Jesus Christ, His favour being restored to 
us, and His righteous anger turned away. 
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Christ a 
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DE GILLO Ne Vide 


PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF CHRIST (10) AS A PRIEST, 
AND (11) AS A REPRESENTATIVE. 


X. A tenth assemblage of texts claiming our especial 
attention, are those in which Christ has the priestly office 
ascribed to Him. 


1. Under this head we may first of all refer to the clear 
and decided manner in which both our Lord Himself and 
two of His apostles have applied to Him the r1oth Psalm, 
which contains a solemn designation of the Messiah, 
whom it predicts, to the office of the priesthood. The 
psalm thus begins,—“ The LORD said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool.” And three verses after, the following words 
occur, which evidently refer to the same person,—*“ The 
LorD hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews. both of these verses are 
applied to Christ; the former in chapters i. 13 and x. 12, 
13—and the latter in chapter vii. 1-17. In 1 Corinthians, 
xv. 25, there is an incidental reference to the first verse of 
Psalm cx. in these words, “For He must reign till He 
hath put all enemies under His feet,”—a reference which 
evidently proceeds upon the assumption that the psalm 
in question is applicable to Christ. In Acts, ii. 34, 35, the 
Apostle Peter expressly applies to the ascended Jesus the 
opening words of Psalm cx. And in Matthew, xxii. 44, 
Mark, x. 36, and Luke, xx. 42, we find our Lord Him- 
self putting this question to the Pharisees, when they 
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spoke of their expected Messiah as the son of David,— part 
“How then doth David in the Spirit call Him Lord, . 
; BOo: 7. 

saying, the LORD said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my -—— 
right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool ?” 
In these words our Lord distinctly and emphatically de- 
clares, or rather assumes as being undeniable, that the 
110th Psalm has reference to the promised Christ. And 
though it is the first verse that the occasion leads Him 
specially to quote, yet in so doing He evidently sanctions 
the belief that the whole of this short psalm admits of the 
same application, and in particular the fourth verse, which 
bears the clearest internal evidence of being addressed to 
the same person as the first verse. 

We are warranted to say, therefore, that the application 
to Jesus Christ of these solemn words, “The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec,” as expressly made in Hebrews, 
vii. 1-17, is fully corroborated, not only by Paul in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and by Peter in his 
address to the Jews on the day of Pentecost ; but by the 
authority of the Son of God Himself, as conveyed to us 
by three of the evangelists. 


2. It is, however, chiefly in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that our Lord’s priesthood is fully and emphatically de- 
clared. Again and again do we there find Him desig- 
nated as “the high priest of our profession, Christ Heb, iii 
Jesus,’—“a merciful and faithful high priest in things Sheet 
pertaining to God,”’—a “high priest over the house of 14; vii. 
God,’—“a great high priest, who is passed into the ir 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God,’—“ such an high priest 
as became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens.” And 
a great part of the epistle is occupied with a minute 
and careful comparison of Him in this capacity with 
those who held a similar office in the ancient Church—a 
comparison tending to show the superiority of His priest- 
hood in respect of its dignity, its efficacy, its permanence, 
and the surpassing greatness of the benefits procured by it. 
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3. What, then, was the distinctive character of the 
priestly office? And what were the peculiar functions 
pertaining to it? 

A clear and succinct answer to these questions is thus 
given by an inspired writer: “Every high priest, taken 
from among men, is ordained for men in things pertaining 
to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for 
sins.” Here we are told (1) that the high priest was 
“ ordained,’ by which we are to understand “ divinely 
appointed ;” for in succeeding verses it is stated by the 
same writer, that “ No man taketh this honour to himself, 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron; so also Christ 
glorified not Himself to be made an high priest, but He 
that said unto Him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I be- 
gotten Thee ; as He saith also in another place, Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” Again, 
(2) He was “ordained for men ;” that is, appointed to 
represent them and to transact for them, “in things per- 
taining to God.” In this respect the priestly was dis- 
tinguished from the prophetic office. The prophet had to 
treat with men on the part of God, making known to them 
His counsels and commands; whereas the priest had to 
treat with God on the part of men, with a view to their 
restoration to His favour. The representative character 
of the Jewish high priest was plainly indicated by his 
bearing on his breastplate the names of all the tribes of 
Israel ; as well as by the circumstance that any sin com-_ 
mitted by him was regarded as the sin of the whole people, 
and required the same public expiation to be made for it. 
Farther, (3) He was “ ordained for men that he might 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin.” The offering of 
sacrifice, and the making of intercession founded on sacri- 
fice, for the sins of the people, were the main and most 
essential functions of the priesthood. A “priest” and 
a “sacrifice,” indeed, are correlative terms, the one of 
which naturally and unavoidably suggests the other. As 
well might we speak of a king without a kingdom, or of a 
general without an army, as of a priest without a sacrifice. 
Accordingly, it is written, “ Every high priest is ordained — 
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to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore z¢ zs of necessity that PART 
this one have somewhat to offer,”—words which show coe 7. 
that the writer was well aware of the sacrificial reference 
which he would be understood as having, when he as- , 
cribed the priestly office to Jesus Christ. And in the 
sequel of the epistle he expressly connects our Lord’s 
priesthood with the presentation of that great sacrifice for 
sins which He offered when He laid down His life upon 
the cross. 


eb. viii. 


4. Some of the early followers of Socinus endeavoured Attempt 
to separate the priesthood of our Saviour from that ex- Geo" 
piatory sacrifice with which in Scripture it is associated, tout 
and ascribed the salvation of sinners exclusively to the cacianes 
former, without reference to any saving efficacy in the 
latter. Under the law, they said, it was not the slaying 
of the victim, but the oblation of it by the priest, that 
procured forgiveness. And in particular, on the day of 
atonement the most important part of the ceremony was 
the entering of the high priest into the holy place, and his 
appearing before the mercy-seat for the people. The 
superior excellence of Christ’s priesthood they held to 
consist in ¢hzs, that He went not into a holy place made 
with hands, but into heaven itself} to make intercession 
for us. And the benefits He thus obtains for us were 
ascribed by them, not to any expiatory virtue in His suf- 
ferings, but entirely to the influence and authority conferred 
on Him when, as the reward of His obedience unto death, 

He was exalted to the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

It must be obvious, however, to any one who takes a com- The at. 
prehensive view of the whole subject, that this representa- temptvain 
tion of it is seriously defective. It is true that under the 
law the priests made the expiation ; but they did so by 
the blood of the victims which had been slain. And more 
particularly on the day of atonement, when the high 
priest made his annual entrance into the holy place, it 
was with the blood of the bullock and the goat, both of 
which he had previously slain with his own hand. In-, 
deed it is emphatically said, in Hebrews, ix. 7, that the 


Hebiixi7. 
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high priest on this occasion entered into the holy place 
“ not without blood, which he offered for himself and for the 
errors of the people.” And in the 12th verse of the same 
chapter it is said of Jesus Christ, our “ High Priest,” that 
“Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by His 
own blood, He entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” He did not become 
a high priest after “He entered in,” but “ He entered in” 
in the capacity of a high priest. It is utterly vain, then, to 
attempt a separation of our Lord’s sacrificial offering from 
His priestly office. It may be admitted, that had He not 
ascended into heaven, after having laid down His life upon 
the cross, He would not have completely discharged the 
functions of the priesthood, which included both the mak- 
ing of the sacrifice and the presentation of it at the mercy- 
seat within the veil. But still more imperfectly would these 
functions have been discharged by Him, had He gone up on 
high without having made any sacrifice, it being “of necessity 
that,” as a priest “ He should have somewhat to offer.” 

Besides, it is not unworthy of consideration, whether the 
prevailing opinion be well founded, that the “entering of 
Christ into the holy place,” referred to in Hebrews, ix. 12, 
did not occur until the period of His ascension. Some 
theologians have maintained, with much plausibility, that 
it took place immediately after His death, when His disem- 
bodied spirit entered into heaven—that His resurrection, 
the great proof that His sacrifice had been accepted, cor- 
responded to the return of the Jewish high priest from 
the inner sanctuary—that the whole typical import of the 
Aaronic priesthood was zhex completed by Him—and that 
His ascension and subsequent glorification pertain to His 
royal priesthood after the order of Melchisedec.* I need 
scarcely remark that, if this view be adopted, it serves, 
even more effectually than the common opinion, to refute 
the allegation of the Socinians, that Christ did not enter on 
His priestly office while He was on earth. 


* Writsius, De Oeconomia Feederum, lib. ii. cap. 6, sec. 9; J. Honert, 
Collect. Misc., S.; Albert Schultens’ Dutch Commentary on Heidelberg 
Catechism. 
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5. There aresome important characteristics of our Lord’s PART 


sufferings which may be inferred from their connection with aa 7. 
His priesthood. One of these is, that His sufferings were 
Sufferings 


oficial ; in other words, that He endured them in fulfil- of christ 
ment of the duties of an office to which He had been or- official. 
dained. His priesthood was not, as some have alleged, 
jigurative, but a real and veritable priesthood—quite as 
much so as that which subsisted under the Levitical dis- 
pensation, and at the same time incomparably more ex- 
cellent and important. Otherwise, indeed, there would be 
no force in those statements and arguments in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, by which it is shown that the priesthood 
of Christ, instead of being a mere figure or shadow of the 
Levitical priesthood, was actually the substance of which 
the other was an inadequate type ; and, in particular, that 
Christ was more surely and solemnly set apart than the Heb. vii. 
sons of Aaron to the priestly office, inasmuch as “those 7* 
priests were made without an oath; but this with an oath 
by Him that said unto Him, The Lord sware, and will not 
repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedec.” Now, as we have already seen, the function 
of a priest is “to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin ;” and Heb, v. 1; 
“this,” we are told, “ Christ did once, when He offered up ic th 
Himself,” having now “appeared once in the end of the 
world to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 
Hence we conclude that the sufferings of Christ were 
undergone by Him in the discharge of His official func- 
tions. They were not incidental merely to His heavenly 
mission, but essential to it. Nor are they to be explained 
on any such principle as martyrdom, example, self-sac- 
rifice, moral influence, or the like—on which we might 
account for the sufferings of others who had no official 
call or designation to the endurance of them—but on the 
ground of their having been devolved upon Him, and 
undertaken by Him, in the capacity of “a high priest, 
ordained for men in things pertaining to God.” 

6. Another characteristic of our Lord’s sufferings which beret Nk, 
may be inferred from their connection with His priest- Passion in 


: : : P ; ; sufferings 
hood, is the union of action with passion in the endurance of of Christ. 
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them. The priest under the Levitical system was differ- 
ent from the sacrifice ; but under the Gospel the priest 
and the sacrifice are the same. For Christ fulfilled His 
office, as one “ ordained for men to offer gifts and sacri- 
fices for sin,’ by “ once offering up AHzmself upon the 
cross.” And thus in His death there is agency as well 
as suffering; not the mere passive endurance of a help- 
less victim, but the willing and active obedience of the 
priest. 

Theologians have been wont to distinguish our Lord’s 
“active” from His “ passive obedience,” signifying by the 
former the actions of His holy life, and by the latter the 
sufferings of His atoning death. This distinction, how- 
ever, as we have before observed, must not be too sharply 
drawn, or too strictly pressed. For there is truth in the old 
saying of St Bernard, that ‘‘ Christ showed passive action 
in His life, and active passion in His death.” Specially 
may we say that there was agency —official, priestly 
agency—in His sufferings. For it is written that “the 
Son of Man came to give His life a ransom for many;” 
“He loved the Church, and gave Himself for it;” “He 
became obedient unto death ;” “ He learned obedience by 
the things which He suffered.”. And He has Himself said, 
“T lay down my life, that I might take it again. No one 
taketh it from me; but J Jay zt down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” 

We must not suppose, then (to quote the words of a 
recent author), “that the agency of Christ was overborne 
before He died, leaving Him a mere victim to causes and 
means of death aside from His own active will and power 
offering Himself to God. Christ acted in dying. There 
was priestly action in it. We sometimes speak of ‘ His 
doing and His dying. But, in truth, His ‘dying’ was 
His grandest ‘doing.’ No priest, ‘daily ministering and 
offering oftentimes, was ever more free from coercion in 
his office, or more gloriously active in discharging it, than 
‘this Man, when He offered one sacrifice for sins.’ Nor 
did He thereafter ‘sit down on the right hand of God’ a 
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more free and powerful agent than when He offered that PART 
I 


sacrifice which earned Him the throne.” * SEC. 7 


XI. Somewhat akin to the last-mentioned class of texts Christ a 
is another class, which indicates that the Lord Jesus sus- jn 
tained a representative character in relation to those sinners 
for whom He interposed. 

We have already seen that Christ’s priestly office implies Implied in 
that He was the representative of His people, inasmuch as Ps" 
“Every high priest, taken from among men, is ordained 
jor men in things pertaining to God.” The same truth is 
indicated by the character assigned to Him in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as “ Surety of the better covenant.” For Heb. vii. 
in this capacity the Saviour must be regarded as pledging *” 
Himself, or making Himself responsible, for the fulfilment 
of all that this covenant requires on the part of those who 
are to share in its provisions. 

There are some notable passages, moreover, in St Paul’s parallel 
writings, in which a parallel is drawn between Adam, the peeaba 4 
original head and representative of all mankind, and Christ, Christ. 
the spiritual head of redeemed and renewed humanity, of 
whom Adam is declared to have beena “type” or “figure” 
—while, at the same time, the respective consequences flow- 
ing from their agency are strikingly contrasted,—the one 
having entailed upon us sin and condemnation, and the other 
having secured for us righteousness and eternal life. “ By Rom. v. 
one man,” we are told, “sin entered into the world, and ™ p18 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned. . . . Therefore, as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even so by 
the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.” Again, it is written, 

“Now is Christ risen from' the dead, and become the r Cor. xv. 


first-fruits of them that slept: for since by man came ae 45° 


* See this subject strikingly illustrated in an admirable treatise by the Rev. 
Hugh Martin, D.D., on ‘The Atonement in its Relations to the Covenant, 
the Priesthood, and the Intercession of our Lord,’ chap. iv. 
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death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead ; 
for asin Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive... . The first man, Adam, was made a living soul; 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. ... The 
first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the 
Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also 
that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, such are they also 
that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

Without any minute analysis of these statements, it may 
suffice for our present purpose to observe, that they evi- 
dently trace a close analogy between Adam and Christ, 
and set forth,’ or assume, as the very ground of this 
analogy, that each of these persons sustained a represen- 
tative character, to the effect of involving others in the 
penalties which the former incurred, and securing for 
others the blessings which the latter merited. 

I need only add, that there are many passages in which 
the Saviour speaks of His faithful people as “those whom 
His Father had given to Him,” and in whose behalf “ He 
had come down from heaven, not to do His own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Him;”—as those in regard to 
whom He had received a special charge to “bring them 
into His fold,’ to “keep them that they should never 
perish,” to “lay down His life for them,” and to “ raise 
them up at the last day ;”—as those “for whose sakes He 
sanctified” (or devoted) “‘ Himself, that they also might be 
sanctified in truth.” While there are other texts which 
teach us that believers are closely united or identified with 
the Saviour, as the wife with her husband, the vine branches 
with their stock, the members of the human body with 
their head ; insomuch that “they abide in Christ, and He 
in them,’—‘“they live no more themselves, but Christ 
liveth in them,”—they “are crucified with Christ,’— 
“ quickened together with Him,” —* raised up with Him, 
and made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ — 
Jesus.” Now surely, whatever more (to be noticed in 
future Sections) we may be warranted to conclude from 
these and the like statements, they cannot be considered 
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as indicating /ess than this,—that Christ sustains in rela- 
tion to His people the character of a Surety or Repre- 
sentative, transacting for them and identifying Himself 
with them in the work which His Father had given Him 
to accomplish. 


Some writers hold that our Lord’s representative char- Alleged 
acter is inconsistent with His substitution in the room of )t?® 


presenta- 


sinners, and maintain the former to the exclusion of the tion is in- 


consistent 


latter. Christ, they are wont to say, is not to be regarded with sub- 
as standing apart from men, and doing vicariously for them stitution. 


a work which they ought themselves to do, but cannot 
accomplish; He is rather to be viewed as identifying 
Himself with them, assuming their nature, entering into 
their condition, and making common cause with them as 
sinners, though Himself sinless, so that by all He did and 
suffered in obedience to the divine will they are brought 
into a near relation to God, being reconciled to Him, not 
through Christ as their substitute, but rather zz Christ, as 
their “second Adam,” the source and head of a renovated 
humanity. 


I am at a loss to see any incongruity between the two No incon- 


things thus alleged to be at variance. There seems, on 


gruity be- 
tween 


the contrary, to be the most perfect harmony between them. 


them; or rather, I ought to say, the one necessarily 
implies the other. The very notion of a person doing 
anything vicariously, or in the way of substitution for 
another person, is just that with reference to the action 
which he thus performs, that other person is represented 
by him, or identified with him. And, on the other hand, 
the very notion of a representative is just that of one who 
is appointed to act in the name and stead of another per- 
son, with reference to those matters in which he represents 
him, so that that other person is held as himself doing 
whatsoever is thus done for him by the representative. 
Certain it is that, in the particular case we are concerned 
with, the alleged incongruity has no real existence. For 
the substitution of Christ in the room of sinners, whether 
as set forth in Holy Scripture, or as.maintained by any 
of its intelligent advocates, is not that of one who stands, 
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as it were, aszde from those for whom He endured the 
penalties and perfectly fulfilled the requirements of the 
law of God,—but of one who is personally related to 
them in the closest manner, and with whom they are 
intimately united or identified. Indeed, the relation which 
He personally bears to them, as their living Head, their 
Surety, their Representative, may be held to be the ground 
on which His obedience and sufferings are graciously 
reckoned to them, or accepted in their behalf. 

“Tt is easy to see,” observes an able writer, “ how closely 
this idea of representation is allied to that of substitution. 
In both there is the common idea expressed by vicarious- 
ness,—namely, the taking the place and discharging the 
functions ofanother. The chief difference seems to consist 
in the more usual and proper ascription of substitution to 
things and representation to persons. . . . The language 
which speaks of Christ’s vicarious functions—of His sub- 
stitutionary sufferings and obedience—is really open to no 
fair objection, if we distinguish, as we do in our ordinary 
use of such words, between substitution as applied to 
things and to personal acts. In the case of things, the 
possibility of substitution or interchange depends on their 
own relative value. On this depends all commercial barter 
all money dealings between man and man. Acertainsum 
of money is always a discharge for a debt to that amount, 
no matter by whom it may be paid ; and one coin is as good 
as another of the same denomination for the purposes of 
exchange. It is altogether a question of things. But 
when we talk of acts, the value of one act as a substi- 
tute for another depends on its being able to produce 
equivalent effects ; and consequently, on the power, posi- 
tion, and other circumstances, of the person who performs 
it. And in general, to make an act of one person a suffi- 
cient substitute for that of another or others, he must be 
their adequate representative, or stand in some relation to 
them equivalent to that of a representative. Thus, the 
signature of an ambassador to a treaty is a sufficient sub- 
stitute for that of the prince or governors who have duly ap- 
pointed him to represent them ; and the signature of the 
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monarch himself is a substitute for the act of the whole 
nation over which he rules, not in virtue of any formal 
appointment, but in consequence of his relation to them 
as king—a relation which makes him include in his own 
person certain powers of the State, certain political priv- 
ileges of his subjects. Many, not perceiving this distinc- 
tion, have sought a reason for the sufficiency of Christ’s 
sufferings as a substitute for ours, in their exact equal- 
ity to those which all mankind were doomed to suffer ; 
as though He endured pang for pang, just as in paying a 
debt we must pay pound for pound. TZhzs zs to confound 
the substitution of things with that of personal acts ; it is to 
make Christ’s sufferings not to be figuratively called a 
ransom, but really in their essence to be a matter of barter 
and exchange. But if it beasked, Were Christ’s sufferings 
and obedience coextensive in their effects with man’s sin 
and guilt, so that the one could counteract the other? 
then we may answer boldly, with abundant support from 
Scripture, that they were ; and that this was part of the 
very truth the apostle meant to assert, when he said that 
Christ was ‘made sin for us,’ and ‘made a curse for us.’ 
And does not this fairly deserve the name of substitution, 
or vicariousness ?” 
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SE GATON Savile 


PASSAGES WHICH REPRESENT THE SUFFERINGS OF 
CHRIST (12) AS “SACRIFICIAL.” 


XII. WE now proceed to a twelfth class of passages, which 
are especially worthy of consideration,—those, namely, in 
which the death of Jesus Christ is represented as a sacrt- 
fice or sin-offering. 

Under this head it is unnecessary to reproduce some 
Scriptural testimonies which have already been consi- 
dered ; such as, the exclamation of John the Baptist, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world ;” our Lord’s words on the occasion of instituting 
the Lord’s Supper,—“ This cup is the new testament in 
my blood, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins;” and the four passages in which Jesus Christ is 
declared to be “a propitiation for our sins.” 

Passing from these texts, there are a variety of others, 
not yet adduced, to which we must advert. 

1. For example, in t Corinthians, v. 7, are these words: 
“ Christ our Passover ts sacrificed for us ; therefore let us 
keep the feast,” &c. Here, without insisting for the pre- 
sent that the Paschal sacrifice is represented as a type or 
prefigurative emblem of the death of Jesus Christ, it is 
evident that a close analogy is stated to subsist between 
them. Nothing could be more clearly expressive of such 
an analogy than to apply to Christ, as the apostle does, 
the significant title “our Passover.” It is strange indeed 
that this statement of St Paul, that ‘Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us,” has been actually appealed to by Dr 
Priestley as a convincing proof that Christ was not sacrificed 
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at all! The ground on which he attempts to maintain PART 
this appeal, in downright opposition to the very statement ah 8. 
on which he founds it, is the allegation that the Passover 
; : , . The Pass- 

was not a sacrifice. Wis attempt, however, is vain. The overa 
Passover is cad/ed a sacrifice, three times in Exodus, and tone 
four times in Deuteronomy. Like all other Levitical pp ei 
sacrifices, it was required to be offered up in the taber- 18; xxxiv. 
nacle, and afterwards in the temple. And the blood of an Lic 
the victim was poured out as an offering to God, and was 2, 4-6. 
sprinkled by the priests upon the altar, in the same man- 
ner as the blood of other sacrifices. The original Passover, 
indeed, was slain in Egypt, before as yet the Levitical 
system had been established. But the blood, on that 
occasion, was sprinkled on the lintels and door-posts of 
every Israelitish dwelling, so as to stand between the first- 
born of the families of Israel and the uplifted arm of the 
angel of the Lord, when he went forth on his dread mis- 
sion to slay the first-born of man and beast throughout 
the land. Wehave no cause to doubt, then, that the Pass- 
over is to be regarded as truly and properly an expiatory 
sacrifice; and hence we must necessarily ascribe the same 
expiatory character to the sacrifice of Christ which the 
apostle here compares to it.* 

2. Another passage, belonging to this class, is Ephesians, Eph. v. 2 
v. 2: “ Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given Himself for us, an offering and sacrifice to God 
for a sweet-smelling savour.” Here, the two words em- 
ployed, mpoopopay and Ovatay, are undoubtedly sacri- 
ficial in their reference; the first being a general term 
including all kinds of offerings which were solemnly pre- 
sented on the altar of the God of Israel, while the second 
denotes a bloody oblation, involving the death of the 
victim, as an expiation of the sins of those for whom he 
was slain. Accordingly Christ is represented in this pas- 
sage as having so loved us that He gave Himself to be 
slain and offered up to God as a propitiatory sacrifice in 
our behalf. The closing words of the verse, €ts do pnv 
evwotas, indicate the acceptableness and efficacy of His 

* See Appendix, Note E, 
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PART oblation; and probably convey an allusion to Genesis, 
Seog, Vili. 21, where, after Noah had offered up a sacrifice of 
— every clean beast and of every clean fowl, we are told that 
“The Lord smelled a sweet savour—dcpypy edwdias— 
and said in His heart, I will not again curse the ground 
any more for man’s sake.” 
1 Pet. i. 3. Again, St Peter says in one of his epistles, “ Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fathers; but zwzth the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot ; who verily 
was foreordained before the foundation of the world, but 
was manifest in these last times for you,’ &c. Here 
again the language is evidently sacrificial, suggested by 
the solemn ordinances of the Levitical worship. Probably 
there is, as Hofmann supposes, a more especial reference 
Hof- to the Passover. “Just as Israel’s redemption from Egypt 
anaes required the blood of the Paschal lamb, so the redemp- 
ii. 1,194. tion of those brought out of heathendom required the 
blood of Christ, the predestination of whom from eternity 
is compared to the taking up of the lamb on the tenth day 
of the month.” | 
Thistext  Lhis passage has been sometimes quoted to show that 
alleged as redemption does not imply expiation, inasmuch as the 


showing : ‘ : : 
thatre- deliverance to which it specially refers was not from the 


Salis wrath of God which the heathens had incurred, but from 
imply ex- their own vain and ungodly conversation. A deeper con- 
piation- ‘sideration of the passage, however, will lead to a very 
different conclusion. For, as an able anonymous writer 
Answer to has remarked, “ The only natural explanation which can 
aca ae be given of this remarkable phraseology is, that in Peter’s 
judgment the Gentiles were delivered from their old 
heathen life by a sacrifice, which atoned for their old 
heathen sins. The emphasis which is placed upon ‘the 
blood of Christ,’ and the comparison of Him to ‘a lamb 
without blemish and without spot,’ evidently came from a 
mind to which the expiatory conception of our Lord’s 
death was always present. Most men would have said— 
(assuredly any one who ignored or repudiated the idea of 
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expiation would have been careful to say)—that the Gen- parRT 
tiles were delivered from heathenism by the discovery of Be 3. 
the folly of idolatry, and by the revelation of the true God — 
which is made in the Gospel. But St Peter cannot speak 

of the great moral transition through which the Gentile 
converts had passed, without founding it on that expzatzon Brit. Quar. 
which is the true ground of their new relations to God.” ee 
Besides, we are not in any way concerned to dispute that 

other benefits, as well as the forgiveness of sins, have been 

secured for us by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. For it is 
written, that “we are complete in Him,’—“ blessed with Col. ii. 10. 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.” His Eph. i. 3. 
death, by reconciling us to God, has opened a way for 
sanctifying grace, no less than pardoning mercy, being 
extended to us. And surely it is the reverse of a dispar- 
agement of the expiatory virtues of this great propitiation, 

that everything which God does zz us, as well as for us, in or- 

der to our full and final redemption, should be ascribed to it. 

4. I may farther refer to the following well-known and Rev. i. 5, 
striking passages which occur in the Apocalypse: “ Unto a vie’ 
Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His !%4, 15. 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.”—“ Thou (the Lamb) wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by Thy blood, out of‘every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests.”’—“ These are they who 
came out of great tribulations, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb; 
therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
Him day and night in His temple; and He that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them.”* 

The sacrificial reference of these passages is very appar- 


* To these may be added Rev. xxii. 14, if the reading preferred by Alford 
and some other modern editors be adopted: ‘‘ Blessed are they chat have 
washed their robes, that they may have right to the tree of life.” The com- 
monly received text is, wardpiot of motodvtes Tas évroAds abtod, ‘* Blessed are 
they that do Hiscommandments.”” But in the Alexandrine and Sinaitic MSS. 
the reading is pakdpiot of mAvvovtes Tas oToAds avTav. And this reading is 
followed in the Latin Vulgate, with the addition “in sanguine Agni.” 


Heb. vii. 
26,127; 


Heb. ix. 
12-14. 


Heb. ix. 
22-28. 
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ent from the mention made in them of “the blood of 
Christ,” and “the blood of the Lamb,” as the purifying . 
agency. Nor can it be said that the “washing” of which 
they speak denotes only the moral purification of the 
saints, to the exclusion of their deliverance from the guilt 
of sin and restoration to the favour and fellowship of God. 
For the language is evidently taken from the Levitical 
sacrifices, the primary object of which was, as we shall 
afterwards show, to restore or preserve to the Jewish 
worshippers those privileges, as members of the Church 
and commonwealth of Israel, which by their sins and 
shortcomings they had forfeited. Besides, there is an 
express allusion in all the passages, not only to the wash- 
ing of believers from their sins, but also to the acceptance 
of their persons, and to the high dignity conferred upon 
them as a priesthood, standing before the throne of God, 
and enjoying the most intimate communion with Him. 

5. Of the numerous passages belonging to this class 
which are to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
following may be taken as a specimen :— 

“Such an High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than 
the heavens ; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, 
to offer up sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the 
people’s; for this He did once, when He offered up Him- 
self.”’ “Not by the blood of goats and calves, but dy His 
own blood, He entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; ow 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered Himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God?” “ Almost 
all things are by the law purged with blood; and without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. It was therefore 
necessary that the patterns of things in the heavens should 
be purified with these, but the heavenly things themselves 
with better sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered 
into the holy places made with hands, which are the 
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figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us: nor yet that He should 
offer Himself often, as the high priest entereth into the 
holy place every year with the blood of others; for then 
must He often have suffered since the foundation of the 
world: but now once, in the end of the world, hath He 
appeared, zo put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And 
as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment ; so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many; and to them that look for Him shall He appear the 


second time without sin unto salvation.” “Every high Heb. x. 


priest standeth daily ministering, and offering oftentimes 
the same sacrifices, which can never take away sins; but 
this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sin, for ever 
sat down on the right hand of God, from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool: for 
by one offering He hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified.” 

The sacrificial import of these passages is so evident 
that no comment can be deemed necessary to elucidate it. 
They most unequivocally ascribe to the death of Jesus 
an efficacy the same in kind with that which was under- 
stood by Jewish worshippers to belong to the Levitical 
sacrifices, but infinitely superior in the wideness of its 
extent, the excellence of its results, and the permanence 
of its duration. They speak of His blood as the “one 
sacrifice for sin,” of ever-enduring virtue, that needs not to 
be repeated, availing not only for the “purifying of the 
flesh, but for the inward purgation of the conscience,” 
“putting away sin,” “obtaining eternal redemption,” and 
“perfecting for ever them that are sanctified.” 


II-I4. 


In order to appreciate the full significancy, not only of Sin-offer- 
these statements in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but of all jS20"° 


the other passages belonging to the same class, it is neces- he . 
ews ann 


- sary to remember that, both among Jews and Gentiles, it Gentiles, 


was a prevailing practice—no matter, in the meanwhile, to 
what origin, divine or human, the practice may be traced 
—to propitiate the objects of their worship with the blood 
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of animal victims. This practice was familiarly known 
and generally observed at the time when Christianity was 
promulgated. And in connection with it, there were in 


all ancient languages certain special modes of expression | 


appropriated to the ideas involved in the observance, such 
as ayialw, kalaipw, tkdoKopat, among the Greeks, and 
expo, lustro, placo, among the Latins, all of which must be 
considered as voces signate—that is to say, words which 
have a marked reference to a particular idea, and which 
cannot be rightly applied or justly interpreted if that par- 
ticular idea be lost sight of. 

Such being the case, it is surely a significant circum- 
stance that this phraseology should have been frequently, 
freely, and unreservedly applied by the writers of the New 
Testament to the death of Jesus Christ. And how else is 
it, as so applied, to be understood, except in accordance 
with what is known to have been its received sense in the 
age and country of the writers who have thus employed it ? 
No intelligent writers, setting aside their inspiration, would 
have used such language in a different sense, without an 
express certification of its change of meaning, unless it 
had been their intention to mislead us. And no ordinary 
reader, whether Jew or Gentile, would ever have thought 
of attaching to it another meaning, as applied to our 
Lord's sufferings, than that which he uniformly and as a 
matter of course attached to it when applied to his own 
customary rites of sacrificial worship. Supposing that the 
writers of the New Testament really intended to teach 
that the death of Christ is a true and proper expiation, it 
is certain that they could not have taught this doctrine 
more intelligibly than by the free use of those woces sig- 
nate which were specially appropriated, both by Jews 
and Gentiles, to the expression of it. On the other hand, 
supposing it to have been their intention by no means to 
set forth any such doctrine, but rather, as some allege, to 
inculcate the very opposite doctrine; to teach that the 
prevailing notions of all their contemporaries respecting 
the necessity of atonement to restore sinners to the enjoy- 
ment of the divine favour were utterly groundless; to 


—" — 
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assure men that they have nothing whatever to fear from PART 
the wrath of God, if their dark and distrustful minds could aay 8 
only be brought to believe it; and that however grievously — 
they may have offended Him, He is ready to receive them, 

when in penitence they return to Him, without any satis- 
faction for their sins ;—had such been the intention of the 
writers of the New Testament, we may be very sure that 

they would, with the utmost care, have shunned the use 

of every expression which could in the remotest way be 
thought to countenance those sacrificial notions and prac- 

tices which they repudiated, and the prevalent influence 

of which it was their purpose to counteract. So far are 

they, however, from having done so, that they have, with- 

out the least scruple or qualification, applied to the death 

of Christ those definite forms of expression which were 
uniformly recognised, in the age in which they lived, as 
indicative of the removal of human guilt and the recovery 

of the divine favour by vicarious and piacular sacrifice. 


The Scriptural evidence by which we have endeavoured Two ob- 
to show that the death of Christ is an expiatory sacrifice ator 
appears, on the grounds above stated, to be conclusive. ed. 
There are two allegations, however, which have been 
advanced with the view of evading or neutralising the 
force of it. One of these is, That the Levitical sacrifices x. That 
were not piacular, and consequently that no inference can be euaes 
drawn from the application of terms derived from them to not piace- 
the death of Christ, in proof of the atoning efficacy of HIS aa 
sufferings. And the other is, That the sacrificial terms 2. That 
applied to the death of Christ in the New Testament are not ES 
to be strictly or literally interpreted, being mere rhetorical applied to 
allusions to Fewish customs, or figurative representations of Garcia 
Christian truth in a form adapted to Fewish sentiments and 
Prepossessions. 

It is customary with those who deny the atoning efficacy Adver- 

_ of the death of Christ to avail themselves of do¢/ of these series ne 


allegations, and to turn from the one to the other as they feast ; 
find expedient in any argumentative exigency to which peti 


they may be reduced. I hardly think, however, that this objections 
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PART is altogether a fair or legitimate mode of dealing with the 

aye g question. They are quite entitled, indeed, to urge one or 

| other of the allegations above stated in support of their 

parce position, provided they tell us which of the two they 

eens prefer, and thereafter steadily and consistently adhere to 

them. it. But surely they are not entitled to advance doth, or to 

pass from the first to the second as they find it convenient. 

For it so happens that the two are incompatible with one 

another. If the sacrifices of the Levitical dispensation 

were not piacular, it is plain that the hypothesis of a 

Jigurative allusion to them will not account for the use in 

the New Testament of those terms which, if literally con- 

strued, ascribe a piacular efficacy to the death of Christ. 

And, conversely, if those expressions in the New Testa- 

ment which represent the death of Christ as piacular are 

mere rhetorical allusions to the sacrifices of the Jewish 

ritual, it is equally plain that they must have been appli- 

cable, strictly and literally, to these Levitical sacrifices, 

though alleged to be applicable to the death of Christ 

only in a figurative sense; or, in other words, that the 

Levitical sacrifices must have been truly and properly 

piacular. 

Passing from this, however, let us look at the statements 

themselves, and consider what weight can be reasonably 
attached to them. 


The Levitt I. The first statement we shall have occasion fully to 
Ceepae discuss, when we treat, in a subsequent part of this volume, 
piacular. of the symbolical import and typical reference of the Old 
Testament sacrifices, as bearing on the mediatorial work 
of Jesus Christ. For the present, the following brief re- 


marks may be sufficient. 


1. It is admitted that the Levitical sin-orferings were 
limited in their efficacy. They were available only for 
ceremonial offences and for certain moral offences of a less 
ageravated kind; and, even for these, to the effect only of 
procuring exemption from the forfeitures and penalties 
annexed to them by the ceremonial law. Thus much 
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we are expressly told in the Epistle to the Hebrews, PART 

where it is written respecting these sacrifices that “they eee 8. 

could not make him that did the service perfect as per- a 

taining to the conscience ;” that “they stood only in meats, o, rere 

and drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances ;” The effi- 

and that “they sanctified unto the purifying of the flesh.” epee 

But that the efficacy, however limited, which was thus sacrifices 
oe ; : elonged 

possessed by the Levitical sin-offerings, belonged to them to them as 

as properly vicarious and piacular, is sufficiently clear from iy ase 

variousconsiderations; such as—(I.) the reasons or occasions and giacu- 

of presenting them, which were either the commission of “” 

some particular sin, or the habitual sins and shortcomings 

of the offerers ; (2.) the imposition of hands by the offerers, 

or their representatives, on the victim’s head, accompanied — 

by a confession of the sin or sins for which he was immo- 

lated; (3.) the slaying of the victim, and sprinkling of his 

blood upon the altar; and (4.) the declared effect of the 

offering, which is thus expressed,—“ It shall be accepted Levit. i. 4; 

for him to make atonement for him;” “the priest shall Sie a 

make an atonement for him, as concerning his sin, and it vi. 7. 

shall be forgiven him;” “the priest shall make an atone- 

ment for him before the Lord, and it shall be forgiven 

him for anything of all that he hath done in trespassing 

therein.” 


_ 2. Farther, those passages of the New Testament in The pas- 
_which our Lord’s death is likened to the Levitical sacri- seca 
fices, afford of themselves sufficient evidence (if otherwise tament 
there could be any doubt upon the subject) that the /atter Noe: 
truly were piacular in their nature. Take, for example, ares 
the following statements, already referred to: “ Not by Levitical 
the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood, He sere 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal these were 
redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, Pec 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctified 

_ to the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the 

blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from Heb. ix. 


: . he Rie TAs 
dead works to serve the living God?” “Almost all things 22-26. 
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PART are by the law purged with blood; and without shedding 

sec. g, Of blood is no remission. It was therefore necessary that 

— the patterns of things in the heavens should be purified 

with these; but the heavenly things themselves with better 

sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered into the 

holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the 

true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 

of God forus: nor yet that He should offer Himself often, 

as the high priest entereth into the holy place every year 

with blood of others ; for then must He often have suffered 

since the foundation of the world : but now once in the end 

of the world hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacri- 

fice of Himself.” We hold that the allusion made in these 

passages to the Levitical sacrifices embodies and proceeds 

upon the assumption of their piacular nature. And it is 

not necessary to go beyond the passages themselves in 

order to see that they ascribe propitiatory virtues at once 

to the Mosaic sin-offerings and to the death of Christ, 

although doubtless they give the preference to the latter 

in respect of the greater extent and permanence of its 
efficacy. 


Sacrificial 3. We must not omit to notice, before leaving this topic, 
Bese that much of the sacrificial phraseology applied to the 
derivation sufferings of Christ in the New Testament is of Gentile, and 


ee ° not of Jewish, derivation; and that much of it occurs in 
writings which were addressed to converts, not from Juda- 
ism only, but from heathenism. 

This consideration is all the more important, because 
those modern assailants of the Atonement who most earn- 
estly strive to eliminate from the Jewish sacrifices that 
expiatory or vicarious element to which they are opposed, 

, have freely and fully admitted the existence of it as an 
Lightoad essential and characteristic element in the heathen sacri- 
Lifeof fices. Thus Dr Young says, “Undoubtedly the pagan 


Men, p. ’ 3 
252. P- sacrifices were held to be expiatory by those who offered 
Jeers them.” Dr Bushnell observes: “Expiations are always 


ous Sacri- conspicuous in their meaning. No man could ever raise 


ie P- a doubt of the expiatory object of the pagan sacrifices.” 
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And Mr Maurice admits that the expiatory sense of the PART 
words thagpos and tkacrypiov “may be gathered from : 


SEC. 8. 
all the history of the heathen world.” Indeed it is usual 
with writers of this school to speak reproachfully of vica- pages 


rious expiation as altogether a heathenish notion, and to {c® P- 154 
lay it down, as the grand distinction between the worship 
of the true God in all ages and that of polytheism, that 
the sacrifices of the former did not include this notion, 
whereas it was included and prominently exhibited in 
those of the latter. 

It is well, therefore, to remind these writers and their 
followers, that the very words by which the sacrifice of 
Christ is described in the New Testament—as, for example, 
Oucia, tpoopopa thacpos, ayidlo, Kabaipw, trdo- 
Kojat—are borrowed from the sacrificial ritual of the 
Greeks ; and that these words are freely, familiarly, forcibly, These 
and without the slightest qualification, applied to our Lord’s apes free: 

: : y applied 

sufferings in discourses and epistles addressed to Christian to Christ’s 


communities, of which a large proportion of the members ie 


' were of Gentile extraction. Setting aside, then, the con- addressed 


i tas 
verts from Judaism altogether, it is not to be questioned ees 


that the converts from heathenism, and the surrounding 
heathens yet unconverted —in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, 
Ephesus, Philippi, Colosse, and other places to which the 
apostolic letters were addressed, and in which at a very 
early period the Gospel narratives were circulated—would 
be perfectly sure to attach to these expressions, unless ex- 
pressly warned and certified to the contrary, those same 
notions of exfzation and substitution which, in their own 
habitual use of them, the words were understood to convey. 
This indeed is fully admitted by Mr Maurice, who says, in 
the passage above referred to,—“ So far am I from pleading 
that these words have not the sense which we should gather 
from the whole history of the heathen world that they 
must have had, or that this sense was not one which would 
naturally suggest itself to the readers of Paul’s epistle, 
baptised men though they were, that I would earnestly 
press the reflection on you that any other view of the case 
is incredible.” And then he adds, that “in applying such 
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PART expressions toa Christian use, their heathen signification 
Sec g, Must be, not modified, but inverted |” 
— What, then, are we to think of the conduct of the 
apostles in freely applying these words to the death of 
Christ, if the meaning which thereby they intended to con- 
vey were such as it is “incredible” that the words should 
naturally have suggested to their readers? If, as Mr 
Maurice affirms, “the heathen signification of the words 
when they are applied to a Christian use, must be, not merely 
Jowett on modified, but INVERTED ;” or if, as Mr Jowett maintains, 
Risties, “ the heathen and Fewish sacrifices rather show us what the 
ii. 479. — sacrifice of Christ was not than what tt was ;” how then are 
we to account for the conduct of the apostles in applying 
to the death of Christ, without scruple or reservation, and 
without the least warning or indication of a change of 
meaning, those very expressions which, above all others, 
they ought to have avoided, as they would not be thought 
to teach the exact opposite of what they meant to 
teach—expressions which require to be absolutely “in- 
verted,” as regards their well-known and current signifi- 
cation, before they can become the vehicles of Christian 
Such ap- truth—expressions which, if the views of Messrs Maurice 
es and Jowett be well founded, were sure to mislead those to 
mislead- whom they were addressed, and actually have misled the 
ing, if the uh weighs : ; 
writers did VaSt majority of Christians in all ages into errors of a most 
not mean serious kind respecting the fundamental doctrines of the 
to teach ; 
that Gospel? Certainly the use of such language by the apostles 
eae must, on the principles of these writers, be regarded as 
expiatory. inconsistent—I do not say with their zzsfzration merely, 
but with their soundness of judgment and accuracy of 
apprehension regarding the most vital matters of Christian 
doctrine, and as utterly subversive of any confidence we 
might have placed in them as authoritative teachers of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

It avails nothing to say, in explanation of this apostolic 
usage, that the Greek sacrificial expressions thus employed 
had been previously applied to the Jewish sacrifices in the 
Septuagint ; for this only shows that those learned men 
who made this ancient translation of the Old Testament 
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regarded the words in question as fair equivalents for the parr 
corresponding words in the original Hebrew. Andifin . ! 
this respect the Septuagint translators were mistaken, there —_ 
was so much the greater need that the apostles, when 
quoting these misapplied phrases from the Septuagint, as 

well as when themselves making a like inaccurate use of 
them, should give warning, which assuredly they have 

never done, that “the customary signification of the words 

must be not only modified, but zzverted,” in order to guard 

their readers, and especially their Gentile readers, against 

an otherwise unavoidable misconception of one of the most 
essential articles of the Christian faith. 


II. We must now shortly consider the second allegation, Sacrificial 
by which it has been attempted to evade or neutralise the ase he 
force of those texts which ascribe a sacrificial efficacy to be figura- 
the death of Christ. It is that these texts are expressed ayeled to 
in figurative or rhetorical language, such as was naturally Christ. 
employed by the apostles from their tendency to look at 
Christianity through a Jewish medium, and to convey its 


doctrines in a manner conformable to Jewish customs and 


modes of thought. “Ideas,” we are told, “ must be given Jowett on 
. ste St Paul’ 
through something, and those of a new religion ever clothe Epistles, 


themselves in the language of the old. The apostles, ii. 475. 
being Jews, could not lay aside those Jewish modes of ex- 
pression to which they had been accustomed. Sacrifice 

and atonement were leading ideas of their former religion, 
under which, without shedding of blood, there was no 
remission. Hence it was natural for them to speak of 
Christ as a sacrifice and atonement for sin. But to build 

on their use of such expressions a doctrinal system, is the 

error of turning rhetoric into logic.” 


I. To this we reply, first, that it matters little to the The ques- 
question before us whether the sacrificial phraseology dee ia ts 
applied in the New Testament to the death of Christ be the eee 
figurative, and whether it was suggested by Jewish customs Pouratve 


and modes of thought. Another and much more important aa 


question lies behind. What is it that the use of such mean? 
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PART phraseology was meant to denote? Figurative language has 
Sec. g, @ Meaning as well as other language. And no writer of 
— ordinary intelligence and integrity would describe a sub- 
ject, respecting which he professes to give important infor- 

mation, in figurative expressions borrowed from another 

subject with which both he and his readers are already 
familiar, wzless there were some real analogy between the two 

subjects to warrant the figurative transference to the one of 

phrases that are literally applicable to the other. It is 
therefore an idle expenditure of labour on the part of the 
opponents of the catholic doctrine of the Atonement to 

Objectors Show that the expressions “ sacrifice,” “sin-offering,” “pro- 
Tyo pitiation,” and the like, are applied to our Lord’s death in 
use of such a figurative manner, and in the way of allusion to Levitical 
oe ordinances, unless they can farther show ¢hat such an appli- 
priate. cation of them ts altogether inappropriate and unwarrantable 
in respect of there being no atoning efficacy in the death 

of Christ analogous to that of the Levitical sacrifices, which 

If it be so, are thus employed as materials for its illustration. And 
we cah_-we need scarcely say that if any such impropriety and 


eolidchee inapplicability could be justly ascribed to these expres- 
ane sions, it would not only weaken our faith in the Atonement, 
but would undermine our confidence in the writers of the 
New Testament as competent and trustworthy expounders 


of revealed truth. 


Howcame 2. Farther, the question occurs, How came the Jewish 
fr hides mind to be so wedded to sacrificial modes of thought and 
so wedded forms of expression, that the writers of the New Testament 
en unavoidably had recourse to them when alluding to the 
guage?’ sufferings and death of Jesus Christ? It was,as Mr Jowett 

observes, because “sacrifice and atonement were leading 

ideas of the Jewish dispensation, under which without 

shedding of blood there was no remission.” But what 
eee then? Were these “leading ideas of the Jewish dispen- 
renigeed sation” unfounded and delusive? And were they so 
ligion un- alien to the true spirit of the Gospel, that the applica- 
DURES. | tion of terms suggested by them to our Lord’s sufferings 
sive? has led to the wide and continued prevalence of grievous 
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errors with reference to a most vital article of the Christian PART 
faith? If so, we are necessarily brought to the conclusion nae 8. 
that the Old Testament has no real affinity to the New— — 
that Christianity, instead of being benefited, has, on the 
contrary, been seriously prejudiced and perverted by its 
supposed connection with Judaism as preparatory and 
subservient to it—in short, that the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations are so radically different in their essential 
features and “leading ideas,” that they cannot have pro- 

ceeded from the same divine Author. I need scarcely say, 
however, that ¢#zs is a conclusion in which it is impossible 

for any one to rest who bows to the authority of our Lord 

and His apostles. For dy them the divine origin of the Divine 
Mosaic institutions is so fully recognised, or rather so PTI 
distinctly affirmed, that it cannot be repudiated without system re- 


fatal injury to the claims and interests of Christianity cee 
itself. Testament. 


3. There is another consideration, which serves to re- pede: 
move any plausibility which might otherwise have seemed apBLEtS 
to belong to the allegation against which we are now con- Christ | 

: ‘ ‘ : sacrificial 
tending. It is ¢zs,—that the writers of the New Testament expres. 
have not only applied sacrificial expressions to the death *> Det 

f : tell us wh 
of Christ, but have at the same time expressly told us they do so. 
why they did so, by indicating the points of resemblance, 
and sometimes also the points of difference, between the 
sacrifice of the cross and the sacrifices of the ancient 
Church. 

Had they not done so,—had they merely applied the They al- 
term “sacrifice” in a vague and indefinite manner to our ead 
Saviour—or had they, when so applying it, confined its ous be- 

¢ : . . . ween 
reference to such merely superficial points of similarity Christ and 
between Him and the Levitical victims as the sufferings oe 
and death to which they were alike subjected,—we might not in — 
not have been warranted to conclude that this expression Coccaries, 
_ was more truly applicable to the death of Christ than to but 

essentials, 

that of Stephen, or of James, or of any other self-devoted 
martyr in the cause of truth and righteousness. The case, 


however, as it actually stands, is widely different. For we 


John, i. 29. 


Matt. xxvi. 


28. 


Rom. ili. 


25620, 


r john, ii. 
Z; 2. 


Heb. ix. 
26°25". 
Vil; 27. 


Heb. ix. 
9, 13, 143 
x. 14. 
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find that, wherever the death of our Lord is thus compared 
in the New Testament to the Levitical sacrifices, express 
reference ts made, as the ground of suth comparison, to those 
expiatory virtues which were common to them both ; and that 
in some cases these virtues are attributed in a higher degree 
to our Lord’s sacrifice than to the sin-offerings of the cere- 
monial law. Thus, when the Baptist calls us to “behold 
the Saviour under the sacrificial character of ‘“‘the Lamb 
of God,” he clearly indicates his reason for so designating 
Him by adding these words, “who taketh away the sin of 
the world.” When Christ Himself calls His blood “the 
blood of the new covenant,” in evident allusion to that 
sacrificial blood by the shedding and sprinkling of which 
the old covenant had been inaugurated, He expressly 
tells us that this “blood of the new covenant” is “shed 
Jor many for the remission of sins.’ When Paul affirms 
that Christ has been “set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood,” he adds that this was done “zo declare 
God's righteousness for the remission of sins, that God 
might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” When John ascribes to Christ the same character 
of a “ propitiation,” he does so in no less evident connection 
with the forgiveness of sin, for which, through the media- 
torial work of Christ, we are taught to look, saying, “If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and He is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” And in the Epistle to the Hebrews we are told 
in what respects the death of Christ is termed a “ sacrifice” 
in almost every case in which the designation is applied: to 
it. Jor we there read that “once in the end of the world 
hath He appeared ¢o put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self ;” that “Christ was once offered to dear the sins of 
many ;” that “He needed not, like the Jewish priests, 
daily to offer sacrifices for sin, for this He did once when 
He offered up Himself;” and that, whereas the Levitical 
sacrifices availed only to the “ purifying of the flesh,” or 
the removal of ceremonial penalties and defilements, and 
“could not make him that offered them perfect as pertain- 
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ing to the conscience,”—the sacrifice of Christ, on the other PART 
hand, was available to the “purging of the conscience” and pale 8. 
“the perfecting for ever of them that are sanctified.” ae 
Thus does it appear that sacrificial phraseology is Death of 
applied in the New Testament to the death of Christ, ace 
not on account of its similarity to the Jewish sacrifices ia Jew 
in points of a merely superficial or accessary character, in points 
but on account of the resemblance which it bears to them ee 
in points that are evidently fundamental and essential. essential. 
And hence, in interpreting the phraseology as thus 
applied, we cannot be allowed to strip it of its full 
significancy. Nay, rather, we must give to it a fuller 
and higher import when used to delineate the sacrifice 
of Christ, than it originally bore in its reference to the 
Mosaic ordinances. For while both possessed an expia- 
tory character, they did so zz a degree, and to an effect, that 
were widely different: the one exempting from ceremonial 
forfeitures and restoring the outward rights of citizenship 
in Israel; while the other cancels all the penalties of sin, 
restores the sinner to the favour and fellowship of God, 
and reinstates him in the spiritual privileges of member- 
ship in the true Israel, and citizenship in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The death of Christ, therefore, instead of Death of 
‘ : See ea CPISt HAS: 
having less about it to warrant the use, of sacrificial not less, 
language with respect to it than the Levitical sacrifices, Ra Gans 
had, on the contrary, much more pertaining to it, by which justify the 
the use of such language could be justified. J¢ was ex- Wea 
piatory or propitiatory in a higher sense and in a greater terms, than 


degree. nd hence the assertion that it is only called Bsa 
sacrifice in the way of figurative allusion to the Mosaic °¢- 
rites, is as nearly as possible the opposite of the truth. 

They were the figures, while z¢ is the reality. They, as 

Paul declares to the Colossians (ii. 17), were “a shadow 

of things to come,” while “Christ is the body or sub- 


stance.” 
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PASSAGES WHICH (13) CLOSELY CONNECT OUR LORD’S 
SUFFERINGS WITH HIS INTERCESSION; AND WHICH 
(14) REPRESENT HIS MEDIATION AS PROCURING THE 
GRACE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, WITH ALL THE SPIR- 
ITUAL BLESSINGS IMPARTED BY IT. | 


PART XIII. IN farther prosecution of our inquiries, we must now 
bon 7 advert to those passages of the New Testament in which 
, the sufferings which Christ endured on earth are closely con- 
caietines * nected with the intercession which He makes in heaven, as 
connected paving the way for it, or constituting the ground of it. 


with His 
interces- 
pion This connection is clearly indicated by St Paul when, 
I aoe ii. having told us that “there is one Mediator between God 
5» 6 and men, the man Christ Jesus,” he adds immediately 
afterwards these words, “who gave Himself a ransom for 
1 John, ii. a//.” Nor is it less clearly indicated by St John, when, 
fa after assuring us that “if any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” he makes 
this farther statement, as if setting forth the ground of our 
advocate’s efficacious pleading on our behalf, “and He ts 
the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours. on but 
also for the sins of the whole world.” 
In like manner we find in the visions of the Apocalypse 
a representation of the glorified Mediator, as standing in 
the midst of the heavenly throne and the surrounding 
worshippers, in the character of “a Lamd as it had been 
Rev. v. 6. slain,” so as to remind us of the intimate relation between 
His expiatory death and that state of pre-eminent dignity 
in which He now makes continual intercession for us. 
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Again, we are told in the Epistle to the Philippians that PART 
our Lord’s humiliation, when “ He became obedient unto 
death,” is the ground or reason of His subsequent exalta- —— 
tion. And in the description there given of His glorified 
state there is a manifest reference to His intercession for 
us, as one of the chief purposes for which He has been 
thus exalted. For the apostle’s words are these: “ Where- Philip. ii 
fore God also hath highly exalted Him, and hath given et 
Him a name which is above every name; ¢hat in the name 
of Fesus every kuee should bow;” not “at the name of 
Jesus,’— as if merely in the way of rendering bodily 
obeisance when that name is uttered,—but “zz the name 
of Jesus” (€v T@ dvdpate “Inood), as being that of our 
only prevailing Intercessor, in whose name all prayer and 
supplication must be offered up. 


Still more evidently, however, does it appear that the Christ’s 
intercession of Christ is founded on His sacrifice, from a ato 
consideration of the character or capacity in which He is priestly 

; : + - : in its char 
represented as interceding. For His intercession is not acter, 
personal, but official. It is not the mere evercise of 
influence acquired by Him as a friend who is warmly 
interested in our welfare, whereby He secures from the 
Father, with whom He pleads, whatever is needful or 
' serviceable for our advantage. No. It is the discharge 
ofan official function devolved upon Him, as a priest 
“ordained for men in things pertaining unto God,” with 
the view of obtaining for us such blessings as He Him- 
self is not more willing to plead for in our behalf than 
is His Father, who ordained Him to the priestly office for 
the very purpose of so pleading, to bestow them on us. 

That such is the case we have the clearest Scriptural 
evidence. For we are encouraged to “come boldly unto Heb. iv. 
the throne of grace” by the consideration that “we have a 

a great high priest who is passed into the heavens, Jesus 

the Son of God ;” and that this high priest, exalted though 

He be, is not one “who cannot be touched with the feeling 

of our infirmities.” And again, when we are told that yo. yi: 
Christ “has an unchangeable priesthood,” it is added 24, 2s. 
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PART immediately after, “ Wherefore He is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
Asbeing The intercession of Christ being thus evidently sacer- 
abel e dotal, or made for us bya priest in the discharge of his 
ghee official functions, we are unavoidably led to the conclusion 
; ’ that it is connected-with and founded on His sacrifice. 
For all intercession made officially by a priest, of which 
we have any information in the Scriptures, proceeds and 
rests on a sacrifice presented by him. And this was 
eminently the case with the intercession of the Levitical 
priests, with which, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
intercession of Christ is specially compared. The sweet 
incense offered by the priests upon the golden altar was 
kindled from the fire on the altar of burnt-offerings; and 
the high priest entered into the inner sanctuary on the 
day of atonement with sacrificial blood, which he sprinkled 
on the mercy-seat. 
Connec- We are not left, however, in regard to this matter, to 
packet mere inference from the analogy of our Lord’s priesthood 
with sacri- to that which was held by Aaron and his descendants. 
eae The connection between the intercession and the sacrifice 
seamen is one of those points with reference to which the analogy 
between the two priesthoods is expressly maintained and 
insisted on by the inspired writer. For while, on the one 
Heb. ix. hand, we are reminded by him that the Jewish “high 
7 Tt, 12. priest went alone into the second tabernacle once a-year 
not without blood,” we are told, on the other hand, that 
“Christ being come an high priest of better things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this building; 
neither by the blood of goats and calves, but dy His own 
blood He entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” Again, after a state- 
ment that “the heavenly things themselves required to be 
purified with better sacrifices” than those which were 
Heb. ix. needful to purify their Levitical “patterns,” it is added 
23-26. that “ Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true, but into heaven 


I. 
SEC. 9. 


RESFECTING THE ATONEMENT. ay, 


itself, zow to appear in the presence of God for us: nor yet PART 
that He should offer Himself often, as the high priest entereth ou ¢ 
into the holy place every year with the blood of others; but — 
now once in the end of the world hath He appeared to 

put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 


On these Scriptural grounds we are warranted to hold Hence we 
_ that the intercession of Christ is founded on His sacrifice. aati 
And if so, then how clearly are we thus taught the unfati- efficacy of 
ing virtue and efficacy of this sacrifice, as being the ultimate pn et 
ground on which, through His prevailing advocacy, “all Christ. 
spiritual and heavenly blessings” are secured for us! 
Whatever He has encouraged us to ask of the Father in 

His name, and confidently to expect in answer to our 
supplications—whatever is necessary to render us “com- 

plete in Him,” and to perfect His good work, when once 

He has begun it in us, until He has actually “saved us to 

the uttermost”—whatever fulness of grace here and of glory 
hereafter we are privileged to look for, through the plead- 

ing of our glorified Intercessor before the throne,—must be 
ultimately traced to that meritorious work of obedience 

and suffering which He perfected upon the cross. Yes. 

The attempt is vain to separate between the earthly and 

the heavenly part of the Saviour’s mediation. The one is 

but the appropriate sequel of the other, indissolubly con- 

nected with it, and in the economy of grace dependent on it. 


XIV. The texts we have now been considering may be The medi- 


appropriately followed by some Scriptural testimonies of ae 
a no less important class, in which the mediation of Christ cures a 
is represented as procuring the gracious influence of the [Toly the Holy 
Spirit, together with all the spiritual blessings imparted Spit. 


by it. 


1. Thus we have the memorable testimony of the Baptist: Christ was 


“T indeed baptise you with water unto repentance; but palate 


He that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes gee 
{ am not worthy to bear; He shall baptise you with the i 


Holy Ghost.” Here it is plainly announced that the Mat ™ 


II, 


The Spirit 
not yet 
given, be- 
cause 
Jesus was 
not yet 
glorified. 


John, vii. 
39: 


2 Cor. iii. 


John, xiii. 
31, 325 
xvil. 4, 5. 
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communication of the Holy Spirit was to be one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Saviour’s ministry, in 
respect of which He would prove to be much greater and 
mightier than the herald who was sent before Him to pre- 
pare His way. 


2. To the like effect is that statement of the evangelist, 
when, commenting on one of our Lord’s sayings, he tells 
us that “Jesus spake this of the Spirit, which they that 
believe on Him should receive ;” and adds, “for the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” The words in the original, dvtw yap jv 
IIvevpa “Ayiov, literally signifying “for the Holy Spirit 
was not yet,” cannot of course be understood of the Holy 
Spirit personally, inasmuch as we have clear Scriptural 
proof of His eternal existence, but of His zxzfluence, gifts, 
or operations. Nor can it be understood even of these 
without restriction, for the agency of the Holy Spirit had 
undoubtedly been already exerted, not only in the inspira- 
tion of prophets, but in the conversion and _ sanctifica- 
tion of believers under the Old Testament. The statement 
specially refers to that remarkable kind and measure of 
spiritual influence “which they that believe on Jesus were 
to receive,” and by reason of which the evangelical dispen- 
sation is emphatically termed “the ministration of the 
Spirit.” In this sense St John tells us that “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” The word “glorified” doubtless refers more 
immediately to the Saviour’s exaltation at the right hand 
of the Divine Majesty; not, however, to His exaltation 
irrespective of His atoning death, but rather with an 
implied reference to His whole mediatorial work, and in 
particular to the completion of it on the cross, of which 
His exaltation was the recompense. For Christ Himself, 
on several occasions, uses the same expression when His 
last sufferings are specially and immediately in His view, 
so as to make it apparent that He has a reference, not 
only to His ascension into heaven, but to His cross and 
passion, as the necessary and appointed way by which 
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alone His heavenly glory can be attained. And, indeed, PART 
the doctrine of Scripture is too clear to be overlooked, ao 6. 
that the “glorification” of our Lord, and whatever bless- —— 

ings may accrue from it, must ultimately be ascribed to 

His “ obedience unto death,” on account of which we are Philip. ii. 


expressly told that “God hath highly exalted Him.” 


3. Farther, in the consolatory discourse of our Lord to Christ had 
His disciples on the eve of His crucifixion, we find Him Me anak | 
using these remarkable words: “It is expedient for you paver at 
that I go away, for if I go not away, the Comforter will might 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto C°™ | 
you.” And in other passages of the same discourse He 10h oF 
says to them, “I will pray the Father, and He will give John, xiv. 
you another Comforter, that He may abide with you for airs poi 
ever, even the Spirit of truth ;” and speaks of this “Spirit 
of truth” as “the Comforter whom I will send unto you 
from the Father,” and as “the Holy Ghost whom the 
Father will send in my name.” In these words it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the mission of the 
Holy Spirit is expressly and inseparably connected with 
the mediatorial work of Christ, and more especially with 
that prevalent intercession which, on the ground of His 
finished work on earth, He should ever make as our high 
priest in heaven. And when our Lord speaks of His own 
departure as indispensably necessary to the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, we must hold Him as referring, not merely to 
His return to heaven, but to the particular way by which 
He was to return thither—namely, by the completion of 
that work of suffering obedience, as a recompense for 
which, “when He ascended up on high, He received gifts Ps. Ixviii. 


for men,” and had “all power given to Him in heaven and ie 


. ” Eph. iv. &. 
in earth. rea 
Xxvili. 18, 
4. To the same effect is the explanation which St Peter Spa at 
entecost 


gives of the great outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 29 south 
day of Pentecost, when, after referring to the death and by Christ 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, he adds these words: “There- Acts, ii. 
fore, being by the right hand of God exalted, and having %* 
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PART received of the Father the gift of the Holy Ghost, He 

hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” And it 

— must be remembered that this statement has a reference 
not only to the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, but 
also to His converting and sanctifying grace, by which on 
that occasion no less a number than three thousand souls 
were added to the Church. 


Christhath 5. In like manner St Paul declares to the Galatians, 
a ag that “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 


the curse being made a curse for us (for it is written, Cursed is every 
on eae one that hangeth ona tree): that the blessing of Abraham 
Reet might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that 
promise of we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” 
ah Spirit. Tn these words, our “receiving the promise of the Spirit” 
aot is evidently ascribed to the mediation of Christ, and in 

a more especial manner to His sufferings on the cross, 

whereby He “ redeemed us from the curse of the law” by 


bearing it for us. 


The Holy 6, Again, the same apostle states, in his Epistle to Titus, 
Ghost shed that “ not by works of righteousness which we have done, 


on us 

through but according to His mercy, God saved us by the washing 

Rape of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He 
itus, ili. 


5, 6. shed on us abundantly through Fesus Christ our Saviour.” 
In this statement it is much too obvious to be controverted 
that the grace of the Holy Spirit is represented as flowing 
to us through the mediation of our Redeemer. 


All Chriss 7. I need only add that there are many passages of 
ae eae’ the New Testament in which those Christian graces and 


fruits of virtues which spring from the operation of the Holy 

the Spirit, al : : 

conferred. Pirit are said to be received by us or conferred on us 

roneh through Jesus Christ. Of these the following may be 
rist. ° . 

. . taken as a specimen: “Of His fulness have all we re- 
John, 1.16; © ane ; THE 
xv. 4,5. ceived, and grace for grace.” ‘“ Abide in me, and I in 

you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 


I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, 
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and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for PART 
without me ye can do nothing.” “Ithank my God always a 
on your behalf, for the grace of God which is given you pie: 
by Jesus Christ; that in everything ye are enriched by pay 7 
Him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge; even as the 
testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: so that ye come 
behind in no gift.” “Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 1 Cor, i. 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 3” 
sanctification, and redemption.” “Blessed be the God Eph. i. 3, 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us * 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ: 
according as He hath chosen us in Him before the foun- 
dation of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before Him in love.” “We are His workmanship, Eph. ii. 10; 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” “ Unto every iv. 7. 
one of us is given grace according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ.” “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Col. ii. 9, 
Godhead bodily. And ye are complete in Him.” ot 

In these passages, not to mention others, we are taught 
that all the graces of the Christian character, and all the 
virtues of the Christian life, which are wrought in us by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit—knowledge, wisdom, fruit- 
fulness, good works—all enriching gifts, all spiritual and 
heavenly blessings—are imparted through Christ and re- 
ceived out of His fulness. So plainly is this lesson taught 
us in the Scriptures, that there seems to be scarcely a 
possibility of misconceiving it. And I am very sure that 
no humble and earnest believer, who carefully ponders 
what is written in the oracles of God respecting the gifts 
and graces of the Christian character with which by the 
agency of the Spirit he is adorned, will fora moment think 
of separating them from the mediation and atonement of 
the Saviour, to which, as a redeemed and regenerated soul, 
he is indebted for all that he is, and has, and hopes for. 


SEC. 9. 


If these things be so, the unfailing efficacy and full per- Hence we 
fection of the Saviour’s work are clearly apparent. For ick 
while it provides a suitable and sufficient remedy for all the and per- 


evils and miseries of our sinful state, it also obtains that [ctor of 


PART 
5 
SEC. 9. 


the Savi- 
our’s work. 
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grace of the Holy Spirit by which this remedy is effectu- 
ally applied to those who are made partakers of its bene- 
fits. Thus does it not only put them in a salvable position, 
or place salvation, as it were, within their reach, but it 
secures salvation for them, and actually “ saves them to the 
uttermost.” 

There are some who speak of “the application of re- 
demption” as irrespective and independent of the purchase 
of it. But this it cannot be; because we have now seen 
that the very grace of the Holy Spirit, by which the 
atonement is applied, is included among the benefits 
purchased by the atonement. 
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sr ClO Nex. 


PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST 
AS (15) DELIVERING US FROM THE DOMINION OF 
SATAN ; AND (16) OBTAINING FOR US ETERNAL LIFE. 


XV. THERE are some passages of the New Testament PART 
claiming our attention, in which the deliverance of sinners ens ae 
Srom the power of Satan, and the subversion of Satan's 
dominion in the world, are ascribed to the mediatorial pea 
work and sufferings of Jesus Christ. : dominion 
through 
Chiist. 
Thus we have the general statement made by the 
beloved apostle, that “for this purpose was the Son of r John, iii. 
God manifested, that He might destroy the works of the a 
devil;” from which we may understand that our Lord’s 
mission was intended to frustrate the devices by which 
that arch-enemy had striven, but too successfully, to 
accomplish the ruin and depravation of our first parents 
and of their posterity. 


Again, we have the declaration of our Lord Himself, 
uttered, as one of the evangelists has told us, not only in 
the immediate prospect of His last sufferings, but with a 
special reference to His death: “ Now is the judgment of John, xii. 
this world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 3" >” 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” “The prince of this world” is an expression 
which our Lord has used on two other occasions, saying, 
at one time, “the prince of this world cometh, and hath John, xiv. 
nothing in me;” and again, “the prince of this world is 37> *™ 
judged.” We cannot doubt that the person thus desig- 


Rey. xi. 


15. 


Fleb. ii. 
14, i5. 
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nated is no other than Satan, the inveterate adversary of 

God and man, of whom St Paul speaks as “the god of 
this world, who hath blinded the minds of them that 

believe not ;” and again, as “the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 

obedience;” and whose emissaries are referred to by the 

same apostle when he says, ‘‘ We wrestle not against flesh 

and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 

against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 

spiritual wickedness in high places.” This is the person 

of whom our Lord declares, “ Now is the judgment of this 

world ; now shall the prince of this world be cast out.” 

By twice emphatically repeating the word “ mow,’ He 

plainly alludes to the nearness of His atoning death, by 

which the great issue would finally be determined, whether 

the world should be adjudged to Christ or to Satan. He 

expresses at the same time His full confidence in the 

approaching decision. From that time forward Satan, 

who had hitherto been “the prince of this world,” should 

be ejected from his dominion ; for the Saviour, when He 

should be “lifted up from the earth” (a phrase by which 

He “ signified what death He should die”), would “draw 

all men unto Him;” and the “ prince of this world” would 

have no power to detain his bondsmen when the greater 
power, emanating from the cross, should withdraw them 

from him. It is true the actual ejection of Satan is a 

gradual process; for he still strives and struggles to 

regain his lost ascendancy. But his ultimate overthrow 

and expulsion are already secured. The Saviour is even 

now the rightful sovereign among the nations; and in 

due time His actual sovereignty shall be fully established, 

when at length “the great voices in heaven shall be heard, 
saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 

doms of our Lord and of His Christ; and He shall reiga 

for ever and ever.” 


Again, we are told respecting the Son of God, that “He 
took part of flesh and blood, that through death He might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
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devil; and deliver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” The “ power of death,” 
which the devil is here said to have had, is held by some 
critics to be equivalent to “ deadly or destructive power.” 
But this interpretation is unsuitable to the context. The 
mention of “death” in the clause immediately preceding 
and of the “ fear of death” in the succeeding clause, leads 
us to conclude that the intervening expression, Tov 76 
Kpatos exovTa Tov OBavdrov, must here be translated 
“him that had the power of death.” Nor is there any 
serious difficulty in apprehending the sense in which this 
“power” is attributed to the devil; for he may be held 
to have had “the power of death” as having been its 
prime author or originator, when his temptations led to 


PART 


SEC. +10; 


—s 


the fall of that “one man, by whom sin entered into the Rom. v. 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all ** 


men, for that all sinned.” Besides, he may be said to 
have given death its terrific power, as being the continual 


promoter of “sin,” which is the “sting of death.” Now we 1 Cor. xv. 


are here told that one of the great ends of our Lord’s > 


incarnation was “to destroy him that had the power of 
death,” or rather, as the word KaTapyynon properly signi- 
fies, to “ bring him to nought, or render his power of none 
effect.” And this the Saviour accomplished “through 
death.” He overcame the adversary with his own weapon. 
By the atoning sacrifice which He offered on the cross, 
He has changed entirely the aspect of death to all be- 
lievers—making it to be no longer the penalty of sin and 
the gate of hell, but the safe entrance to everlasting bless- 
edness in His heavenly kingdom. And thus has he 
“delivered those who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage,” turning for His redeemed 
ones the curse into a blessing, and giving them cause to 


6. 


say with His apostle, “O death, where is thy sting? O1 Cor. xv 
grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin ; 555” 


and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The only other text of this class which I would advert 


Col, ii. 14. 
a 


Acts, vii. 
53; Gal. 
ill, 19. 


Isa. xlii. 
21. 
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to is that notable passage in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
in which, after speaking of “the forgiveness of all our 
trespasses,” and of the “blotting out the handwriting of 
ordinances that was against us, and taking it out of the 
way, and nailing it to His cross,” the apostle adds these 
words, “ And having spoiled principalities and powers, He 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” 

Dean Alford insists that the word GTEKOUTAPEVOS, 
being a participle in the middle voice, cannot signify 
“having spoiled,” but must be translated “having put off,” 
or “having divested Himself’? And hence he infers that 
the “principalities and powers” must be understood as 
signifying, not “the infernal potentates whom the Saviour 
spoiled and triumphed over in His crucifixion,” but “the 
angels by whom the law was ordained, and whom God puz 
off, so that henceforth He should be manifested without a 
veil in the exalted person of Jesus,” inasmuch as “the law 
was accomplished by the sacrifice of the cross, and Christ 
had all powers and principalities subjected to Him, and 
was made to be the only head of His people.” 

This interpretation is far from satisfactory. For in 
whatever sense the statements may be understood that 
“the law was received by the disposition of angels,” and 
“was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,” it 
cannot be said that, by reason of any concern which the 
angels may thus have had in the giving of the law, they 
were “ openly made a show of” and “triumphed over” by 
the sacrifice of Christ. I should rather say that they were 
honoured and exalted, inasmuch as the law, in whatever 
way they were connected with it, was so far from being in 
any respect disparaged, that on the contrary it was “ mag- 
nified and made honourable” by a sacrifice which main- 
tained its unchangeable authority in the very redemption 
of those by whom it had been violated. Besides, even 
admitting the truth of Alford’s statement, that dmexduod- 
fevos cannot be understood in the active sense of “ having 
spoiled,” but must be taken in the middle sense of “hav- 
ing put off or divested Himself,” there is no reason why it 
may not be applied to those powers of evil who had striven 
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to counteract the merciful schemes of God for the benefit PART 

of mankind, and of whom the Redeemer may be said to 

have thoroughly divested or rid Himself when He van- — 

quished and “openly made a show of them” on His cross. 
Adhering on these grounds to the more obvious view of 

the passage, which almost all commentators have adopted, 

how striking a description does it give us of the glorious 

and triumphant issue of the Saviour’s work! How clearly 

may we read in it the fulfilment of the ancient promise, that 

“the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the ser- Gen. iii. 

pent, while the serpent should bruise His heel!” And how 75 

confidently may we be persuaded in contemplation of it, 

that “neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 

nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor Rom. viit 

height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 38, 39. 

separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 

our Lord”! “Our redemption,” as has been well observed, Eadie’s 

“is a work at once of price and of power—of expiation and pie 

of conquest. On the cross was the purchase made, and on Colossians, 

the cross was the victory gained. The blood which wipes P *7* 

out the sentence against us was there shed, and the death 

which was the death-blow of Satan’s kingdom was there 

endured, Those nails which pierced Christ pierced also 

the sentence of doom,—gave egress to the blood that 

cancelled it, and inflicted at the same time a mortal wound 

on the hosts of darkness. That power which Satan had 

exercised was so prostrated, that every one believing in 

Christ is freed from his vassalage. The combatant died ; 

but in dying He conquered. Hell might be congratulat- 

ing itself that it had gained the mastery, and wondering 

what might be the most fitting commemoration and tro- 

phy; when lo! He who died arose the victor—no enemy 

again daring to dispute His power or challenge His right 

—and then God exhibited His foes in open triumph,” 


XVI. The next class of passages to which we must Mediation 
advert are those in which the blessings and glories of meee 
eternal life are connected with the mediatorial work and eternal 


sufferings of Jesus Christ. life. 


ae 

Ste. IO. 
John, ii iil. 
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John, v. 
24. 
John, vi. 
40, 47, 51. 
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Of these, which are very numerous, the following are a 
sufficient specimen :— 

“The Son of Man must be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall’ not 
come into condemnation ; but.is passed from death unto 
life.’ “This is the will of Him that sent me, that every 
one who seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have 
everlasting life; and I will raise Him up at the last day.” 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life.” ‘Iam the living bread that came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever: and the bread which I shall give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.” “My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me: and I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.” “In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
will come again, and receive you unto myself ; that where 
I am, there ye may be also.” “ Father, the hour is come ; 
glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee: as 
Thou hast given Him power over all flesh, that He should 
give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him.” 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound: 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” “For the wages of sin is death ; but the 
cift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.”. 
“T endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may 
also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory.” “Being made perfect, He became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey Him.” 
“ He is the mediator of the new testament, that by means 
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of death, for the redemption of the transgressions that PART 
were under the old testament, they which are called might cone re 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” “The God of _—— 
all grace hath called us unto His eternal glory by Christ j, ees 
Jesus.” “This is the record, that God hath given to us1 Tota v. 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son.” “Keep yourselves *” 

in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord’"? *” 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 


The import of these passages, in so far as regards the 
sole point for the establishment of which they are now 
referred to, is too plain to require any comment or illustra- 
tion. Without the slightest ambiguity do they assure us 
that “eternal life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ ;” 
that the “power which the Father hath given Him” to 
confer it, belongs to Him as “the mediator of the new 
covenant, who endured death for the redemption of trans- 
eressions under the old covenant,” and “gave His flesh for 
the life of the world ;” and that this power is exercised in 
behalf of “all who believe on Him,” respecting whom we 
are expressly told that “they shall not perish, but shall 
have eternal life”—nay, that already “they have everlast- 
ing life, and shall not come into condemnation, but are 
passed from death unto life.” 

It need scarcely be remarked, that by the expression 
“eternal life,’ according to the usage of the New Testa- 
ment, we must understand not that mere eternity of exitst- 
ence which is common alike to believers and to unbelievers, 
but that eternity of happy and glorious existence of which 
the faithful in Christ Jesus are alone partakers,—that state 
of everlasting union and communion with the source of all 
goodness and the centre of all excellence—of conformity 
to His holiness, of obedience to His will, of fellowship in 
His blessedness,—which constitutes the true life of an 
immortal creature, formed after the image of God, and 
_ destined, as his chief end, to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him for ever. 
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2 CLOWN eae 


PASSAGES WHICH INDICATE (17) THE STATE OF THE 
SAVIOUR’S MIND IN THE PROSPECT AND IN THE 
ENDURANCE OF HIS SUFFERINGS. 


PART XVII. ANOTHER class of Scriptural testimonies which 
tee 11, Must not, in connection with our present inquiry, be over- 
aba looked, are those which indicate the state of the Saviour’s 
ate 0 


our Lord’s Mind in the anticipation and endurance of His sufferings. 
mind when 


ticipat- bes 4 ; 4 
ing end 1. That He was a we/ling sufferer is established by the 
ear a fullest evidence. “I lay down my life,’ He says, “that I 
ings. might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I 


eulike a lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
sufferer. have power to take it again.” In these words the sur- 
John, 10, render of His life is represented as no less His own spon- 
17,18. taneous act than was the resumption of it when He “was 
Kom. 4: declared to be the Son of God with power by His resur- 
rection from the dead.” On another occasion He sternly 
rebuked Peter for deprecating the course of suffering that 
Matt. xvi. awaited Him, exclaiming, “ Get thee behind me, Satan: 
ai thou art an offence unto me.” He felt as if Peter, in 
urging Him to spare Himself, were casting a grievous 
stumbling-block in His way. And the vain attempt to 
turn Him from the cross excited in Him a feeling of 
resentment such as He did not cherish against His very 
crucifiers, for whose forgiveness indeed He prayed with 
His latest breath. Again, when the time of His cruci- 
Luke, iv. fixion was drawing nigh, we are told that “ He steadfastly 
a set His face to go to Jerusalem.” Instead of shunning or 
shrinking from a journey the bitter end of which was 
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clearly in His view, He pressed onwards on His way with PART 
earnest resolution, and suffered no obstacles or dangers to 
withdraw Him from it. And yet again, when one of the — 
disciples sought to smite the band that came to drag Him 
before His persecutors, our Saviour checked him with the 
calm but firm remonstrance, “ Put up thy sword into the John, xviii 
sheath: the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I '” 
not drink it?” 

From all this we see how erroneous a conception those 
persons have formed of the sufferings of our Lord who 
speak of Him as forcibly constrained or even as pas- 
sively submitting to the endurance of them. And no less 
erroneous is it to regard Him as one who, by the assump- 
tion of our nature, had brought Himself within the opera- 
tion of “ laws or principles of evil,” as they are called, from 
the fatal influence of which it was impossible for Him, any 
more than ordinary men, to be exempted. In all His 
sorrows and agonies we must think of Him not as a 
reluctant victim, but as a spontaneous sufferer; for we 
cannot doubt that, had He so willed it, He might by the 
exercise of His great power have been delivered from 
them. Even His cruel death, though inflicted by violent 
men, was yet on His own part a voluntary act of self- 
sacrifice. Hewas bound by no constraint to the endur- 
ance of it, unless it were that constraint which redeeming 
love imposed upon Him. “I lay down my life,’ He says, 
“of myself.’ And no man could have taken it from Him, 
if it had not been for the great love wherewith He loved us. 


2. It must not be thought, however, that He was the christ’s 
less sensible of the poignancy of the sufferings awaiting pobd ees > 
Him, for all His firmness and willingness in encountering sufferings 
them. On one occasion we find Him thus expressing the i. "8 
mingled feelings with which they were regarded by Him: 

“T have a baptism to be baptised with; and how am I Luke, xii, 
straitened till it be accomplished!” These words are 5% 
strongly descriptive of that inward struggle with which we 

might naturally look forward to some dreadful trial, from 

the thought of which we are instinctively disposed to 


John, xii. 


27. 


Philip. i. 
23,127, 
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shrink, but which, with a view to great benefits to be 
secured by it, we are notwithstanding resolved to undergo 
—so firmly resolved that we cannot be at rest, but are 
“ straitened” and ill at ease until we have endured it. 
Accordingly we have, in this utterance of the Saviour, 
what Stier has well termed His “fassto tnchoata”—the 
first indication of that “travail of the soul” which after- 
wards broke forth in tones of deeper wailing, but which 
was ever combined with earnest and devoted zeal for the 
great work He had undertaken to accomplish. 

On another occasion, when His last sufferings were 
drawing nigh, He thus gave vent to the anguish of His 
spirit : “ Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause came 
I to this hour.” There are two lights in which this saying 
has been regarded. Some writers consider the clause 
“What shall I say?” as indicating a process of deliber- 
ation in our Lord’s mind as to what course He should 
follow in His present deep affliction. The succeeding 
clause also is read by them interrogatively, as if He had 
asked Himself, “Shall I say ¢izs, Father, save me from 
this hour?” And then He is supposed to have thus 
answered His own question, “But for this cause came I 
to this hour;” and thereafter to have substituted for the 
petition which had first occurred to Him that other peti- 
tion which He prefers in the succeeding verse, “ Father, 
glorify Thy name.” To this view of the matter it has, 
I think, been justly objected that it ascribes to the Saviour 
on this occasion a train of self-reflection which does not 
well comport with that vehement emotion with which 
“ His soul was troubled.” Besides, there is much force in 
Bengel’s shrewd remark, that our Lord’s words are “ Quid 


dicam,’ and not “ Quid eligam.” We does not say, like 


Paul, “ What I shall choose I wot not ; for Iam in a strait 
betwixt two things.” He rather indicates that His sorrows 
are unutterable—so great that no language can adequately 
describe them, or that His human soul is so overwhelmed 
by them that He can find no words wherewith to give 
expression to them. According to this latter view, the 


- 
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succeeding clause is a veritable prayer, in which the GAR 
deep longings, which even His perfect humanity could not sxc, rr, 
but feel for deliverance, are expressed—accompanied, how- 
ever, with entire submission to His Father’s will, and with 
earnest zeal for the purposes of His heavenly mission. 
And in this respect His words are closely akin to those 
which He soon after uttered in Hisagony: “O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

In either view, our Saviour’s language on this occasion 
is evidently expressive of deep mental anguish—of a 
“travail of His soul” unfathomable and unutterable—such 
as it seems impossible to reconcile with the perfection of 
His character and the divinity of His person by any mere 
reference to the bodily sufferings that were awaiting Him, 
apart from His vicarious position as the sin-bearer, “on 
whom the Lord had laid the iniquity of us all.” 


3. A still more touching indication of the feelings with The agony 
which the Saviour’s sufferings were regarded by Him is ate 
given in the narrative of His agony, which is thus recorded 
by one of the evangelists : “ Then Jesus cometh with them Matt. xxvi 
unto a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the dis- 3°4+ 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And He 
took with Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and very heavy. Then saith He unto 
them, Jy soul ts exceeding sorrowful, even unto death : tarry 
ye here, and watch withme. And He went a little farther, 
and fell on His face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, tf 
at be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as 
Iwill, but as Thou wilt. And He cometh unto the dis- 
ciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 

What, could ye not watch with me one hour? Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. He went away 
_ again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass from me, except I drink it, Thy will 
be done. And He came and found them asleep again ; for 
their eyes were heavy. And He left them, and went away 


PART 
Ii 
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again, and prayed the third time, saying the same words.” 
Two other evangelists give substantially the same account, 
with these additional circumstances, that Jesus was “ sore 
amazed,” and that, “being in an agony He prayed more 
earnestly: and His sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground.” 

There is something deeply mysterious in this passage 
of our Lord’s history. It seems scarcely a fit or becoming 
thing to pry into it. Nor can we speak of it without feel- 
ing that we speak inadequately, and fearing that we may 
speak amiss. Thus much, however, we may venture to 
affirm, that the agony of soul which He endured on this 
occasion, His “ sore amazement” and “ exceeding sorrow- 
fulness,” and His “ earnest” and thrice-repeated “ prayer” 
that “if it were possible the cup might pass from Him,” 
cannot be ascribed to His mere anticipation of the outward 
and bodily afflictions which were awaiting Him. Apart 
from the consideration of His divinity, such a supposition 
would cast a foul disparagement on the excellence and 
perfection of His humanity. It would, moreover, be alto- 
gether inconsistent with the undaunted firmness and 
dignified composure maintained by Him in the actual 
endurance of these afflictions. Nor must it be forgotten 
that many a Christian martyr has submitted to outward 
and bodily afflictions no less excruciating than those which 
Christ endured without displaying aught of that depression 
and perturbation of spirit with which, in this dark hour, 
the Saviour was agonised. And surely we cannot think 
that these disciples were above their Master, or that these 
servants were greater than their Lord. 

Some have supposed that our Saviour on this occasion 
was more than ordinarily assailed with the temptations of 
the devil. It may have been so. But we have no hint of 
any such thing in the narratives of the evangelists. And 
when St Luke expressly mentions “the appearance to 
Him of an angel from heaven strengthening Him,” it 
seems unaccountable that this evangelist should not have 
noticed our Lord’s severe conflict with another emissary 
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from the world of spirits, if His agony had been truly or ey 

mainly attributable to such a cause. ee ss 
Others have thought, with much greater probability, — 

that the deep anguish which our Saviour experienced on Supposed 

this occasion arose from some mysterious agency on the eeu of 

part of God. The words of Isaiah were receiving their God. 

accomplishment—“ It pleased the Lord to bruise Him, and 

to put Him to grief.” Whether by withdrawing from Him Isa. liii. 10, 

for a season the sensible joys and comforts of the divine 

fellowship, or by visiting Him with some positive inflic- 

tions of the divine chastening, His heavenly Father was 

causing Him to feel how bitter a thing it was to be ‘“‘ made 

sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 2 Cor. v. 

God in Him.” =f 
Perhaps it may not be necessary to have recourse to 

either of these suppositions in order to account for the 

“exceeding sorrow” of Gethsemane, if only we keep in 

view those Scriptural testimonies, the import of which we 

have already endeavoured to ascertain, respecting the 

mediatorial office and work of Jesus Christ. For it would 

seem as if the very position in which He stood, as the con- His posi- 

scious sin-bearer burdened with our iniquities, when closely ee bas: 

and vividly brought before His mind by the fast approach- § source of 

ing hour in which His great sacrifice should be consum-~ 

mated, might of itself be sufficient to explain the anguish 

and heaviness of spirit with which He was afflicted. For 

we may well conceive that to a perfectly pure and holy 

Being it could not be other than a source of grievous 

agony to have all the iniquities of a sinful world laid upon 

Him, and that accursed thing imputed to Himself which 

He cannot look upon in others without abhorrence. From 

so bitter a cup as ¢Azs, we can hardly wonder that all the 

sensibilities of His perfect and sinless humanity should 

have been ready instinctively to recoil, and that they 

should have sought utterance in the prayer, expressive at 

once of intense suffering and of meek submission, “O my 

Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: never- 

theless not as'I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
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4. The agony of the garden finds its echo in the plain- 
tive cry of desertion on the cross ; when, amidst the omin- 
ous darkness with which for three hours the face of nature 
was overspread, the Saviour, after an interval of silent 
suffering, uttered with a loud voice these words of awful 
import, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” 

This exclamation has commonly been held to refer 
exclusively to that mysterious anguish with which the soul 
of the Redeemer was afflicted, and not in any respect or 
in any degree to His bodily sufferings. It is questionable, 
however, whether by thus viewing it, its true meaning be 
not unwarrantably restricted. For we must remember 
that the words are a quotation of the Ist verse of the 22d 
Psalm, in which there is a notable prediction of the 
Messiah’s agonies. And in that Psalm the words here 
quoted are followed by allusions, not merely to sorrows 
of a spiritual nature, but also to the “disjointing of His 
bones ;” “the drying up of His strength like a potsherd ;” 
the “cleaving of His tongue to His jaws;” the “melting 
of His heart like wax ;” the “ piercing of His hands and 
feet ;” the “compassing of Him by assemblies of wicked 
men,’ who “shook their heads at Him, and laughed Him 
to scorn.” And hence we have no sufficient reason for 
supposing that any of His manifold afflictions were ex- 
cluded by Him, when quoting a verse which, as uttered 
by the prophetic Psalmist, was thus plainly applicable to 
all of them without exception. 

One thing is clear, however, that in using this language, 
the complicated woes with which He was afflicted are 


the will of traced to the will and appointment of His Father in 


His Fa- 
ther. 


heaven. The human agents who occasioned them are 
overlooked, or viewed as mere subordinate instruments in 
the hand of God, doing to Him no other things than those 
which the purpose and counsel of heaven had ordained, as 
things to which it behoved Him to be subjected. And 
thus regarding all the sufferings that were laid upon Him 
as a punitive dispensation of divine justice, with which as 
the substitute of sinners He was visited, He might justly 
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speak of Himself with respect to them as one who had PART 
been forsaken by the Lord. eee 

In saying so, however, we are far from disallowing that ee 

there is in these words a more especial reference to those reference 
spiritual agonies which seem to have been endured by erry 
Him in the innermost recesses of His heart. In order to afflictions. 
give its just meaning to His language, we can hardly 
suppose less than that, amidst His other sufferings, the 
sensible joys and consolations of His Father’s fellowship 
and countenance were withheld from Him. Nor is it any 
very difficult matter to conceive that even in the case of 
the beloved Son of God some such spiritual privation may 
have been endured. For it is not beyond the bounds of 
human experience that the favour and love of God should 
actually be possessed, while no felt support and encourage- 
ment are derived from them. Although it be an unques- 
tionable truth that “the Lord will never leave nor forsake 
His people,” and that “nothing can ever separate them 
from His love,” yet are there times in the history of His 
most devoted servants, in which we find them bitterly 
deploring that the light of His gracious countenance is 
hidden from them, and that they derive no conscious 
satisfaction from the joys of His favour and the comforts 
of His fellowship. May we not say, then, that this was the 
main source of the Saviour’s lamentation on the cross? 
It certainly appears to be the kind of affliction which His 
words most naturally and obviously suggest. And I may 
add, that we should seem to be detracting in no small 
degree from His fortitude and devotedness were we to 
suppose that any affliction short of this, any accumulation 
of mere bodily tortures, apart from the overclouding of 
His Father's face, could have extorted from Him the loud 
and grievous cry, “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” 

Doubtless He was now as much as ever—we may 
_almost say, more than ever—the object of His Father's The Sav- 
love. But He was bereft of those tokens or expressions Wael 
of it which heretofore had comforted and cheered Him. tokens of 


. . . . . His Fa- 
No approving smile, no commending voice, nc inward ther’s love. 


His an- 
guish real, 
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manifestation of the divine favour, is given to support 
the “Man of sorrows” in His extremity. On a former 
occasion, when speaking of the hour in which all His 
disciples should be scattered and should leave Him alone, 
He had added, “ And yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.” But now this, His chief solace, 
seems to have been withdrawn, or the light and peace 
which it had been wont to give are hidden from Him. 
For though He still clings to God, and claims Him as 
His own, He evidently expresses a sense of being for- 
saken by Him. Wecan put no other construction upon 
His words. As little can we doubt that He felt what 
His language expresses. It is not for a moment to be 
supposed that He was merely fersonating the case of a 
deserted soul, or speaking Uke one whose comfortable 
sense of the favour and fellowship of God had been 
obscured, while yet He was actually enjoying them as 
much as ever. No, surely. If there be any passage in 
the Saviour’s history which may be said to be z#tensely 
real, it is this. He who had hitherto borne without a 
murmur the stripes, the wounds, the bruises, and the 
bitter taunts, would not, we may be sure, have uttered 
such a cry as that which proceeded from Him on the 
cross, for any inward grief in which there was no reality. 
But if so, how is His desertion to be accounted for? On 
what principle can it be explained, if His sufferings were 
private or personal, and not vicarious? Surely it is not 
in any way to be reconciled with the sinlessness of His 
character, the divinity of His person, the great love with 
which He was ever regarded by His heavenly Father— 
above all, with the fact that at the very moment of His 
endurance of it He was finishing the work which His 
Father had assigned to Him—unless there had been 
something in the nature of His work which required 
Him to be not only “persecuted” but “forsaken,” in 
order that the full “chastisement of our peace should 
be laid upon Him,” while “ His soul was made an offering 
for sin.” 

Thus does it appear that the state of the Saviour’s 
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mind, in the anticipation and endurance of His suffer- 
ings, affords a most important confirmation of those 
testimonies of Scripture in which we are informed of 
the purpose for which these sufferings were appointed. 
For it perfectly accords with the Scriptural representa- 
tions of Him, as “wounded for our transgressions, and 
bruised for our iniquities,’-—“ bearing our sins in His own 
body on the tree,”’—“ suffering for sins, the just for the 
unjust,’—“and “made sin for us, while He knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” 
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Se OC DEON CTT 


PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST 
IN RELATION (18) TO THE FREE CALLS AND OFFERS 
OF THE GOSPEL; AND (19) TO THE NECESSITY OF 
FAITH IN ORDER TO OBTAIN THE BLESSINGS OF THE 
GOSPEL. ; 


PART XVIII. THE next class of passages to which we may advert 
ctl are those which speak of the mediation of Christ, and of 
the inestimable benefits procured by it, in relation to the 

Mediation 


of Christ {free calls and offers of the Gospel. 


in relation 
to offers of mabaatstts ate . 
theGospel. In one respect the invitations of the Gospel are exclusive. 


Salvation They are so as offering salvation to sinners through Christ 
as alone. ‘Thus our Lord Himself has expressly declared, 
ret “T am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh 
bin sy: unto the Father but by me.” St Paul also affirms that 
6. “ other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
wor: iii, js Jesus Christ;” and that “there is one God, and one 
: se “ mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
5. And to the same effect St Peter has assured us, that 
Acts, iv. “ Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there is none 
on other name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” : 
Theinvita- But in another respect the invitations of the Gospel are 
tions free. in the highest degree Aiberal and gracious. They are held 
out to men of every clime, of every race, of every class, of 
every character, without distinction. So wide and indis- 
criminate are the calls which they address to all sinners— 
even to the chief of sinners; so perfectly free and unfet- 
tered by limitations are the terms of. access to the Saviour 


a a a —————— —— 
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which they propose; so urgent the entreaties, so peremp- PART 
tory the commands, so earnest the expostulations with <_/ 
which they are enforced; and so unqualified the assur- —— 
ances they give us that all who comply with them shall 

attain the needful blessings ;—that it is difficult to see 

what larger or clearer warrant than that which they afford 

us to receive the offered grace could reasonably be desired, 

or, I may even say, imagined. 

Take as a specimen the following statements, which 
must be familiar to every reader of the Scriptures :-— 

“God so loved the world, that He gave His only-be- John, iii. 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 1 17: 
perish, but have everlasting life.” “Come unto me, all ye Matt. xi. 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” ee 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” If John, vi. 
any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” “Ye 3730373 
will not come to me, that ye might have life.” “ How Matt. xxiii. 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even 3” 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!” “Go ye into all the world, and preach the eerie ae 
Gospel to every creature.” “Believe on the Lord Jesus Acts, xvi. 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” “Now then we are >" 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you ta 
by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be-ye reconciled to 
God.” ‘“ We then, as workers together with Him, beseech 
you also, that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” 

“ How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?” Heb. ii. 3. 
“ This is His commandment, that we should believe on the 1 John, iii. . 
name of His Son Jesus Christ.” “I will give to him that?> __ 
is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely ;” “The een 
Spirit and the bride say, Come; and let him that heareth 

say, Come ; and let him that is athirst come ; and whoso- 

ever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

On reading these and suchlike passages, which are of 
frequent occurrence in the Word of God, we may well ask, 
What more can be required—what more can be wished 
for—in the way of encouragement to embrace the Gospel, 
than they supply? What further overtures of divine 
mercy can be needed to disarm the most alienated mind 
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PART of its suspicions, or relieve the most trembling spirit of its 

fears? Suppose the most hardened sinner who has ever 

— seemed to weary out the patience of Heaven by his provo- 
cations, or the most desponding sinner who imagines that 
he has sunk beyond the reach of mercy, were allowed to 
draw up, in words of his own selection, a series of invita- 
tions, entreaties, and commands, which should be sufficient 
to dispel his every doubt respecting his warrant to receive 
the Saviour’s blessings, he could not have done so more 
effectually than the Spirit of God in these passages has 
done it for him. So far is it, indeed, from being the case 
that any man is not fully warranted to embrace the Gospel, 
that on the contrary no man living is warranted in refusing 
or hesitating to embrace the Gospel. If men would but 
seriously consider how the matter stands, they could hardly 
fail to see the folly of supposing that they are not entitled 
to do a thing which God has not only invited but enjoined 
them to do—that they dare not presume so far as to 
comply with His urgent entreaties and tender remon- 
strances—and that from their dread of offending Him 
by an unwarranted compliance, they have no alternative 
but to cast aside His offers, to resist His importunities, 
and to defy His express commandments ! 


Special in- It is true that some of the invitations are specially given 
aes to those who “thirst,” or to those who “labour and are 
who feel heavy laden,’—descriptions which may be held to indicate 
pena? a felt need of the offered mercies. But this circumstance 
be held'as cannot be reasonably taken as any discouragement by 


prin such persons as fear that they are not sufficiently sensible 
invitations. of their spiritual wants. For a felt need of the offered 
mercies is requisite, not in any respect as a warrant to 
entitle us, but simply as a motive to prevail with us, to 
come to the Saviour that our need may be supplied. 
Those who “ thirst,” or who “labour and are heavy laden,” 
are specially invited to comply with the Saviour’s call,— 
not because they are more worthy than others, but be- 
cause they ought to be more willing—because they are 
more inexcusable if they withhold compliance—and be- 
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cause, at the same time, they specially require encourage- PART 
ment, as being of all persons the most apt to be disquieted 
by doubts and fears about their warrant to embrace the — 
Gospel. 


It is also true that there are passages in Holy Scripture That be- 
which speak of the Lord’s redeemed people as those who ote een 
have been “chosen in Him” or “given to Him.” But have been 
neither can this consideration be regarded as a reasonable Fy cee ” 
ground for declining the offered grace. Our conduct must ae a 
be regulated—not by God’s secret purpose, which for the is no 
present we have no means of ascertaining—but by His Rectang 
revealed will, which is clearly and fully declared to us in offered 
the invitations of His Word. No one to whom these invi- 8°“ 
tations are addressed has any right or any reason to pre- 
sume, before accepting of them, that he zs among the 
number of those who have been “ given to the Saviour ;” 
and as little has he any right or any reason to be discour- 
aged by the unwarranted assumption that he is zot among 
their number. He knows not whether he has been “ chosen 
in Christ ;” but of ¢hzs he is sure, that he zs invited to come 
to Christ. And his ignorance respecting the purpose of 
election, which is hidden from him, is no ground for refus- 
ing the invitation, which is clearly announced to him and 
urgently pressed upon him. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that on one of those occasions on which our Lord was 
most distinctly alluding to those “whom the Father had John, vi. 
given to Him,” and declaring that “all such shall come 3” 
to Him,” He has effectually provided against any discour- 
aging inference that might be drawn from such a declara- 
tion, by adding immediately afterwards the cheering assur- 
ance, “ And him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.” 


given 
2 ”? 
im 


XIX. Intimately connected with the texts above referred Faith in 


. - 1 Christ the 
- to is another and a very numerous class of passages, which jeans of 


indicate faith in Christ as the means by which we obtain eae 
: } q 1 ene- 
the benefits of His mediation. fits. 


Of these it may suffice to quote the following :— 
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PART “ As many as received Him, to them gave He power tc 
become the sons of God, even to them who believe on His 
name.” “He that believeth on Him is not condemned ; 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten 
John, iii. Son of God.” ‘“ He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
4b 30. lasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
John, vi. see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” “Jesus 
35: said unto them, I am the bread of life; he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
Acts, xiii. never thirst.” “Through this Man is preached unto you 
lee the forgiveness of sins; and by Him all that believe are 
justified from all things, from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses.” “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” “Iam not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
Rom. i. | tion to every one that believeth.” “Therefore we conclude 
dd 28; that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law.” “Being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we have 
access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
Rom. x. 4. rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” ‘Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
Gal. v.6. “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything 
nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love.” 
Eph. ii 8. “By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
9: yourselves, it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any 
man should boast.” 


Me, 
Src, 512) 


John, i. 12. 


Natureof Now, in regard to the zature of that “faith” which is so 
a plainly set forth in these and other passages as the means 
of participating-in the benefits of redemption, we hold that 
it cannot be rightly and fully defined as any mere intel- 
lectual conviction of certain revealed truths with reference 
to Jesus Christ, but that it includes also a trustful reliance 
on Him, and a cordial reception of Him for salvation, as 
He is offered to us in the Gospel. The Scriptural grounds 
on which this view of the nature of faith in the Saviour 
may be maintained we shall briefly state in the Appendix 
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to this volume.* But for the present we may venture to PART 
assume it, and all the more so that even those who regard a a 
faith as being in itself considered a mere persuasion of —— 

the understanding, are ready to admit that wherever it is 

sincere and conducive to the spiritual good of those who 

have attained to it, a trustful reception of Christ, though 

not one of its essential elements, is certainly one of its 

most immediate and unfailing results. 

Now, if it be so, that a trustful receiving of Christ for How is it 
salvation as He is offered in the Gospel is essential to the eee 
nature, or, at all events, inseparable from the acting or by faith? 
exercise of faith in Christ, we can have no difficulty in 
apprehending Aovw z¢ zs that this faith should be the means 
of salvation. It is so, not by any arbitrary appointment 
of God, who is, doubtless, entitled to dispense His offered 
mercies on any terms or conditions which He may be 
pleased to prescribe—still less by reason of any merit or 
intrinsic excellence in faith, by which it specially commends 
itself to the divine favour ; but on the obvious and perfectly 
intelligible principle that zzvztations must be complied with, 
prontises must be relied on, and proffered blessings must be 
received by us, in order that we may be personally benefited: 
by them. Food will not nourish us unless we partake of 
it ; a remedy will not cure us unless we consent to have it 
applied ; and no more will Christ, with all His fulness of 
spiritual blessings, be to us personally of any real advan- 
tage, unless we receive and rest upon Him for salvation. 

It is not God’s method to save sinners against their will. 

He makes them a “willing people in the day of His Ps. cx. 3. 
power ”—willing to come to the Saviour that they may 

have life. 


I need scarcely observe that the passages above referred This class 
to afford a highly important corroboration to those other oe 


Scriptural testimonies before adduced, with reference to tory of pre- 
the benefits secured by the mediatorial work and suffer- alae 
ings of Jesus Christ. For if the remission of sins, justifi- 
cation, adoption, peace with God, salvation, eternal life, 
* See Appendix, Note F 
K 


Complete- 
ness and 
efficacy of 
the work 
of Christ. 


Eph. ii. 8, 
9. 


Rom. iv. 
16. 
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and, in short, all spiritual and heavenly blessings, are to be 
obtained by trustfully receiving and resting on the Saviour, 
it cannot be otherwise than that these blessings have been 
procured by Him, and are offered in His name to all who 
will put their trust in Him. 

But this is not all. We may learn also from the above 
passages the efficacy and completeness of the mediatorial 
work of Christ. 

Some persons affirm that the Atonement has no further 
effect than that of putting us into what they call “a salv- 
able position.” It has removed obstacles, otherwise insur- 
mountable, which stood in the way of our being saved ; 
and has provided for us manifold and important facilities, 
by the due improvement of which our salvation may be 
accomplished. But while it has thus obtained for all 
sinners a possibility of being saved, it has not secured for 
any an actual and complete salvation. According to this 
view, something remains to be done, beyond what Christ 
has done, in order to turn the fosszble into the actual. And 
this something is done by the faz¢h of the believer ; which 
consequently falls to be regarded, not simply as the resting 
of the soul on a work already perfected, but asa supplement 
to that work which is necessary to the completion of it. 

This opinion, however, is altogether inconsistent with 
sound Scriptural views of the nature and province of faz¢h. 
It is essential to the exercise of faith to rely wholly on 
the doings or merits of its object, and utterly to disclaim 
all confidence in our own resources. And it is especially 
characteristic of the Christian’s faith to rest with entire 
and unqualified trust on Christ alone. If faith, as con- 
ducive to salvation, were regarded as supplementing the 
Saviour’s work, instead of simply resting on it, the broad 
distinction which the Apostle Paul has drawn between 
“faith” and “works” would be altogether obliterated, 
and his express declarations would be falsified, in which 
he has so unequivocally assured us that “by grace we 
are saved through faith, and not of works, lest any man 
should boast ;” and that “it is of faith, that it might be 
by grace.” Besides, the Scriptural representations given 
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us of the exercise of faith with reference to the Saviour,— PART 
as “coming to Christ,” “receiving Him,” “trusting in Ache i 
Him,” “committing ourselves to Him,” “ fleeing for refuge | —— 

; », John, vi. 
to lay hold” upon Him, “eating of the bread of life,” 3<, i, i2. 
“taking of the water of life,’—are evidently significant, Eph. i. 12. 
not of anything done by believers to supplement the 2 Tim. i. 
Saviour’s work, but of a trustful application to Him, and ,,, |. 
dependence on Him, for those spiritual blessings which 18. 

He has fully secured, and is ready to impart to all who Hees vi. 

truly seek them. si aie 
If such be the nature and such the functions of Christian 17. 

faith, as simply “receiving and resting upon Christ for 

salvation, as He is offered to us in the Gospel,” we are 

shut up to the conclusion that Christ’s is a finished work, 

requiring and admitting of nothing on our part to supple- 

ment it. Whatever Christ is to those who by faith receive 

Him, ¢Aat He must previously have been as offered to 

them ; for faith does not add anything to the properties of 

its object—it simply “receives and rests” on that object, 

such as itis. Accordingly, if Christ be to all believers an 

actual Saviour, and one who “is able to save them to the 

uttermost,” it must beas a complete and actual Saviour that 

He was offered tothem. For if we suppose Him to have 

been /ess than this, as offered to them, their mere accept- 

ance of the offer could not have supplied the deficiency. 

If all that His work accomplished was Zo put sinners into 

a salvable position, our reliance on that work might give us 

the comfort of knowing that salvation is to us a possible 

attainment, but nothing more. Never in that case would 

we be warranted to say, in the words of Scripture, “He phe iii. 

that believeth on the Son ath everlasting life;” “ By 3° 

Him all that believe ave justified from all things iS “ Be- a ma 

ing justified by faith, we have peace with God through Rom. v.1; 

our Lord Jesus Christ ;” “There is now no condemnation V¥ | 

to them that are in Christ Jesus;” “In whom we have Eph. i. 7. 

redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, 

according to the riches of His grace ;” “Of Him are ye in 1 Cor. i. 

Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 3% 

righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
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SE CIPLON 2x Lue 


PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE MEDIATORIAL WORK 
AND SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST IN RELATION (20) 
TO HIS COVENANT WITH THE FATHER, AND (21) 
TO HIS UNION WITH BELIEVERS. 


PART XX. ANOTHER class of passages claiming our attention 
are those which refer to what is ordinarily called “ the 

— covenant of grace,” or which represent the Lord Jesus 
zs faibties Christ, in all that He did and suffered for us, as fulfilling 
iz get the terms of a gracious compact or arrangement, into which 


venant of He had entered with His heavenly Father on our behalf. 


grace. 


SEC. 13. 


John, vi. 1. Thus our Lord declares, “ I came down from heaven, 
seh ie not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me. And this is the Father’s will that sent me, that ofall — 
which He hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day. And this is the will of 
Him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son 
and believeth on Him may have everlasting life.” 
Without for the present insisting on other points of 
Christian doctrine which are deducible from these state- 
ments, we evidently learn from them, that the Son of God 
received a certain charge or commission from His Father, 
which He solemnly engaged and undertook to execute; 
and further, that the end contemplated in this arrangement 
was, not merely the aunouncement of spiritual blessings, 
but the attainment of them, in behalf of all such as should 
eventually believe in Christ. Nor must we omit to notice 
that our Lord’s sufferings were present to His mind on 
this occasion, or forming a prominent part of the gracious 
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work devolved upon Him. For in the context, when He PART 
goes on to speak of Himself as “the living bread which 
came down from heaven, of which if any man eat he shall 
live for ever,” He adds, “And the bread which I will es es 
give is,’—not my edifying doctrine—not my salutary 
precepts—not my encouraging example—not my con- 
solatory promises—but “MY FLESH, which I will give for 

the life of the world.” 

2. In like manner the Saviour speaks in another passage 
of a special charge He had received, in behalf of “ His John, x. 
sheep whom His Father had given Him,” in fulfilment of pa 
which charge He “brings them into the fold,’—“ lays 
down His life for them,”’—“ gives them eternal life,” and 
securely provides that “they shall never perish.” 

3. Again, in His intercessory prayer, which He offered John, xvii. 
up on the eve of His last sufferings, we find Him so con- 
stantly and evidently proceeding on the ground of a com- 
pact He had made with His Father, in behalf of those 
“whom the Father had given to Him,’—of a work which 
in terms of this compact He had undertaken,—and of the 
finishing of this work by His death which was fast ap- 
proaching,—that we cannot understand His language on 
any other supposition than that His entire course of obe- 
dience and of suffering was undergone in fulfilment of a 
determinate plan, devised and arranged in concert with 
His heavenly Father, for the spiritual good of those who 
had been committed to Him. 

4. The same truth is no less strikingly set forth by the Eph. i. 3- 
Apostle Paul, when he speaks of all manner of “ spiritual ' 
blessings,” such as “redemption,” “ forgiveness,” “ holi- 
ness,” “acceptance,” “adoption,” and “a heavenly inherit- 
ance,” as conferred upon believers,—declares expressly of 
each and all of these blessings, that it is “22 Christ” that 
believers are partakers of them, and traces them ail back 
to their ultimate source in the everlasting counsels of the 
Godhead, by which their recipients were “ chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world,” and “ predestinated 
according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of His own will.” 


y 
SEC. 13. 


PART 
I 


SEC. 13. 


Rom. v. 
u 2- 19. 


1 Cor. x¥. 


47+ 


Heb. xii. 
24; Vii. 
22; viii. 


Gir exiis. 20. 


Jer. xxxi. 
31°34 
Heb. viii. 
8-13. 
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5. Again, there are several passages of St Paul’s writings 
in which a parallel is drawn between Adam and Christ, 
and Adam is described as a “ figure” or “type” of Christ. 
And these passages are most satisfactorily interpreted on 
the principle, that Adam and Christ are the respective 


20-233 45- federal heads or representatives of those whom the one has 


involved in sin and condemnation, and for whom the other 
has secured righteousness and eternal life. 

6. Add to all this, that Christ is repeatedly called “the 
Mediator of the new covenant,” and “the Mediator” and 
“Surety of a better covenant;” that His blood is 
termed “the blood of the everlasting covenant;” that 
the words of Jeremiah, when he speaks of a “new 
covenant,” containing the sure promise of those very 
blessings which the death of Christ has purchased for 
believers, are expressly applied to the dispensation of 
the Gospel; and that Christ Himself, when instituting 
the Lord’s Supper, said, “This cup is my blood of the 
new covenant, which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins.” 


On these grounds it seems evident that the doctrine of 
“the covenant of grace,” as a mode of representing the 
scheme of human redemption, although it may have been 
carried too far by some of the great divines of the seven- 
teenth century, is yet in its main features fully sanctioned 
by the Word of God. For there are clear enough traces 
to be there discovered of a certain agreement or arrange- 
ment as having been made in the everlasting counsels of 
the Godhead, with a view to the spiritual good of Christ’s 
people, in consideration of what He should do and suffer 
on their behalf. And if such a transaction may not be 
styled a “ covenant,” I know not by what other analogical 
term, suggested by the ordinary dealings of men with one 
another, it could be more fitly and significantly repre- 
sented. 


Now, as to the bearing of this conclusion on the subject 
before us, there are some who hold that the doctrine of 
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“the covenant of grace” supplies a full solution of all the PART 
mystery in which the substitution of Jesus Christ, “the Lae "13. 
just for the unjust,’ would otherwise be enveloped. I am dey: 
not prepared to maintain the soundness of this opinion. of coven- 
It seems to me that by connecting our Lord’s sufferings a po 
with a covenant, of which they were the necessary fulfil- not solve 
ment, we render the appointment and acceptance of them, tie 
in lieu of the merited condemnation of transgressors, in no Atone- 
respect less mysterious than it was before. By so doing ie 
we merely shift the difficulty instead of solving it. For 

no sooner have we, by referring to the covenant of grace, 
disposed of the original question, Why were the sufferings 

and death of the holy Jesus requisite and available for 

the salvation of sinful men? than this other and equally 
arduous question presents itself, Why was such a method 

of salvation for sinners arranged and agreed upon in the 
counsels of the Godhead ? 

But then, while the doctrine of “the covenant of grace,” but strong- 
confirmed as we have seen it to be in its main features Loe 
by the testimony of Scripture, cannot be considered as of it. 
solving the deep mysteries involved in the substitution of 
Christ for sinful men, it certainly does supply a strong corro- 
borative evidence of the reality of this substitution, considered 
as a matter of fact. In this respect we can scarcely over- 
rate its mighty importance. For it shows that the Person 
whose sufferings and death are elsewhere declared to have 
been vicarious in their character, was one who stood to- 
wards His people in the relation of a federal head or 
divinely sanctioned representative, and who, consequently, 
was acting in full accordance with that relation, in all that 
He did and in all that He endured, while carrying out on 
earth the purposes of His heavenly mission. 


XXI. Another and no less interesting class of pas- Work cf 


: A : : Christ in 
sages, bearing on the mediatorial work and sufferings of Zion to 


Jesus Christ, are those in which believers are represented union of 
ee : ° . believers 
as intimately and vitally united to the Saviour. with Him. 


This union is set forth in various Scriptural similitudes 


PART 
te 
SEC, 13. 


Eph. v. 
25-32 3 
John, xv. 
1-8; ‘ 
iv, 15, 103 
John, xvii. 
21, 22. 
John, xv. 
4.3 om, 
wlohe? 
Cor. iv. 
10. 


Gal, ii. 20; 


Eph. ii. 5, 
6; Philip. 
iil. 10; 
(OL ie 2s 
ili, I. 


This union 
is between 
individual 
men and 


Christ. 
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which show it to be of the closest and most indissoluble’ 
kind. It is likened to the union between husband and 
wife ; to the union between the vine branches and their 
stock; to the union between the members of the human 
body and the head; and in one passage it even seems to 
be compared to the union between Christ Himself and the 
eternal Father in the Godhead. And by virtue of this 
union, it is written of believers that “ they abide in Christ, 
and He in them ;” that ‘‘ they are planted together in the 
likeness of His death, and shall be also in the likeness of 
His resurrection ;” that “they are always bearing about 
with them in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in their 
body;” that they are “crucified with Christ, and live no 
more themselves, but Christ liveth in them ;” that they are 
“ quickened together with Christ, and made to sit together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus ;” that they “ know the 
power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, being made conformable to His death;” that they 
are buried “with Christ and risen with Him;” and that 
“their life is hid with Christ in God.” 


It will be observed that this union with the Saviour is, 
as regards the subjects of it, an individual or personal 
matter. The one party to it is the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is admittedly a distinct personal being; and the other 
party is, neither manhood in the abstract, nor all men 
indiscriminately in the mass, but certain individual men, 
whom the Scriptures plainly distinguish as united to 
Christ, from others who have no connection with Him. 
It is true that the Son of God, when He became incarnate, 
assumed our common nature. It cannot be said, however, 
that this is of itself sufficient to constitute such a union as 
the Scriptures describe. Something more is needed, on 
the part of those who are united to Him, to give them, 
individually and personally, a connection with Him, which 
does not pertain to other men, of whose nature, as well as 
theirs, He partook by His incarnation. And this some- 
thing is just that appropriating fazth which is wrought in 
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each of them by the grace of His Holy Spirit,and by PART 
which they become (as it were) ingrafted into Christ, so oes 
. : gh 

as to be not only partakers of His benefits, but animated —— 
by His Spirit, conformed to His likeness, and closely iden- 
tified with Him in all His interests and concernments. 

What, then, is the bearing of this union on the question 
before us? 


I. May we not venture to say that it supplies us with Does not 
one element that may contribute in some degree towards a ee 
solution of the great mystery of the Saviour’s substitution for in some 
sinful men? It warrants us at least to say thus much, that ead y 
the Saviour was not substituted for persons who are in no ance 
other way connected with Him than by His assumption tery of 
of their common human nature, but for persons who are eee 
emphatically one with Him, as branches with the tree, or tion? 
members with the head—ovze, not indeed by any confusion 
of their personalities, but yet by an intimacy of fellowship 
and interest which the closest of earthly unions are inade- 
quate to represent. 

It may be said, indeed, that our Lord’s union with 
believers, which is brought about by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit and through the instrumentality of their faith, 
bears only on their participation in the benefits which Christ 
by His substitution has procured, but affords xo ground or 
rationale for the substitution ttself, by which in the order of 
things it is preceded. 

There would undoubtedly be much force in this con- 
sideration, if it were not for the clear evidence furnished 
in the Scriptures that the union between the Saviour and 
His people, though not actually consummated until they 
have believed, was all along provided for and proceeded 
upon in the counsels of the Godhead. We cannot ignore 
those express statements of the Word of God, in which 
believers are said to have been “chosen zz Christ before Eph. i. 4- 
the foundation of the world.” Nor can we forget how *™ 
Christ Himself speaks of them as having been “given to John, x. 
Him by His Father,” so that “He knows them” and ane 


claims them as 7s sheep, before as yet they have been 


PART 
I 


SEC. 13. 


John, x. 
16. 


Acts, xViii. 
9, 10. 


This union 
at least 
confirms 
the fact of 
our Lord’s 
substitu- 
tion. 
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actually gathered to Him, saying on one occasion, “ Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice;” and on another 
occasion encouraging His apostle still to continue his 
labours, where hitherto they had been without effect, by 
the confident assurance, “I have much people in this city.” 
The limitations of time are of no account with One who 
sees the end from the beginning, and speaks of things that 
are not as though they already were. And hence we may 
say that the union of believers with Christ, though in 
actual subsistence posterior to His mediation, was present 
to His own mind and to His Father’s mind in those ever- 
lasting arrangements of the covenant of grace in which 
that work of mediation was devolved upon Him. As- 
suredly we do great injustice to the scheme of redemption 
when its excellence or its worthiness of the divine char- 
acter is the matter in question, if we do not regard it in 
all its aspects and relations. Especial injustice do we 
render to this gracious work, if we keep out of sight that 
it was appointed and undertaken in full view of the pro- 
vision, which we actually know to have been contemplated 
in it, that zt should take beneficial effect in behalf of those, 
and those only, who should be so united to Christ as to be 
able to say that in interest, aim, and disposition, they are 
one with Him,—that they are “members of His body, of 
His flesh, and of His bones,’—that “they dwell in Him, 
and He in them,’—that “they die in His death, and live 
in His life,’—that “they are crucified with Christ, and live 
no more themselves, but Christ liveth in them.” 


2. But even if the statements of Scripture with respect 
to the union between the Saviour and believers were of no 
avail as indicating a ground or rationale of His substitution 
in their behalf, they are still of much importance as afford- 
ing confirmatory proof of the fact of His substitution. 

Thus much appears from the very terms in which the 
union of believers with Christ is ordinarily set forth by 
our Lord and His apostles. For these terms are not such 
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as can be adequately explained as mere metaphors expres- parr 
sive of the moral influence exerted on the hearts of pC 
Christians by the love, the doctrine, and the virtues of “ie 
their divine Master, or by anything short of that work of This ap- 
ath i, F : pears from 

mediation which He graciously undertook and executed the terms 
for their redemption. When we hear Christ Himself? wMch 
representing His true disciples as “ingrafted into Him,” described. 
“abiding in Him,” “living by Him,” “dwelling in Him 
and He in them,” and being “one with Him, as He and 
His Father are one ;” or when we find His apostles repre- 
senting themselves and their fellow-Christians as “dying 
in Christ,” as “quickened and rising with Him,” as “ living 
no more themselves, but having Christ living in them,” as 
“ crucified and buried with Christ,” as “raised with Him 
to sit in heavenly places,’ as “rooted and grounded in 
Him,” as “ growing up in all things unto Him who is their 
Head,” and as “ members of His body, of His flesh, and of 
His bones,’ we may venture to say that this is not such 
language as any one, either in Scripture or elsewhere, has 
ever used, or such language as any sober-minded man 
would ever think of using, to indicate the mere relation of 
disciples to a Master to whom they were ever so warmly 
attached, or by whose instructions and Ramaler they were 
ever so strongly influenced. 

But this is not all. For in many of the passages in In connec- 
which these strong expressions are employed to denote #0” with 


this union 
the union of believers with the Lord Jesus, there is in con- there are 


nection with them a clear and explicit reference,—not to feprences 
the doctrine of Christ, not to His example, not to Pag Oe. 
mere friendship and intimacy with His disciples, not to sufferings. 
the moral influence, however powerful, which He has 
exerted upon them—but to As sufferings and death, as 
the great connecting principle by which they are indis- 
solubly bound to Him. 

Thus, when our Lord so emphatically speaks, in John, 
xvii., not only of His original disciples, but of “all who 
should believe on Him through their word,” as “given 


to Him,” belonging to Him, and united to Him, it is too 


John, xv. 


13. 


John, vi. 


ee 


2 Cor. v. 
14. 


Gal. ii. 20. 


Eph v. 23, 
30. 
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evident to be overlooked that He is speaking with imme- 
diate reference to “the finishing of the work” assigned 
to Him on their behalf by the sufferings and death which 
on the morrow were awaiting Him. In like manner, the 
parable of the vine and its branches, by which the union 
of believers with Christ is so strikingly illustrated, is 
closely followed by an allusion to that manifestation of 
His love which He was about to give, in “laying down 
His life for His friends.” And again, when he speaks 
of His people as “dwelling in Him and He in them,” 
as “feeding upon Him,” and “living by Him,” He de- 
clares that “the bread which He will give them,” for the 
maintenance of their vital union with Him, is no other 
than “His flesh, which He will give for the life of the 
world.” 

The same remark applies to the statements of the 
apostles. Thus, when Paul says, “if one died for all, 
then all died,” it is plain that the “dying of all” is con- 
nected with the fact that “one,” that is Christ, had “died 
for them ;” and this is farther indicated by the clause 
immediately following,—“ and He died for all, that they 
who live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but wato Him that died for them and rose again.” In 
like manner, when he says, “I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” 
he connects this statement with a manifest allusion to 
the vicarious death of his Redeemer, by adding these 
words,—“ and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.’ And again, when he declares that 
“Christ is the Head of the Church, as the husband is 
head of the wife,’ and that believers are “members of 
His body, flesh, and bones,” he does so in immediate 
connection with the precious assurance that “ Christ 
loved the Church, and gave Himself for it.” 

But, indeed, without any reference to their context, the 
statements themselves to which I have referred are so 
expressed as to show, in almost every instance, that it is 
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specially with the death and resurrection of Christ that 
believers are represented as being identified. And this 
circumstance is of itself a sufficient proof that the Scriptural 
representations of the union of believers with Christ are 
only to be interpreted and accounted for on the principle 
of His substitution in their behalf, when “delivered for 
their offences, and raised again for their justification.” 
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PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
(22) AS A MANIFESTATION OF THE LOVE OF GOD; 
(23) AS FURNISHING AN EXAMPLE OF PATIENCE 
AND RESIGNATION; AND (24) AS DESIGNED TO 
PROMOTE OUR SANCTIFICATION. } 


XXII. OuR attention is now claimed by an interesting 


class of passages, in which the death of Christ is repre- 


sented as strongly commending or displaying to us the love 
of God. Of these it may be sufficient to adduce the 
following :— 

“God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘God commendeth 
His love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” “He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with 
Him also freely give us all things?” “In this was mani- 
fested the love of God towards us, because that God sent 
His only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through Him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” 

1. No comment is necessary to show that in these 
passages the mediatorial work and sufferings of the Son 
of God are traced to the love of His heavenly Father as 
their prime origin. For it is most evident that they could 
not have been appealed to as proofs and pledges of the 
unspeakable love of God, if it had not been His love that 
appointed and provided them. Accordingly, those persons 
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are grievously in error who represent the Scriptures as PART 
affirming that the mediation of Christ induces God to as 14. 
regard sinners with a kindness and compassion which —— 
would otherwise have been withheld from them. It is, on 

the contrary, the clear doctrine of Holy Scripture that the 
mediation of Christ originated in the love of God, and that 
whatsoever Christ did and suffered was cthe consequence, 

and zot the cause, of God’s willingness to save sinners. 
Nothing, indeed, but the most intense desire to save sin- 
ners—nothing but a love to fallen men “that passeth 
knowledge’—can possibly account for His having secured 
redemption for them by so costly a sacrifice as that of His 
only-begotten son. 

2. It is equally clear, however, that in these passages Sufferings 
the mediatorial work and sufferings of the Lord Jesus are aia 
not represented as manifesting the love of God without manifest 

the love of 
reference to any atonement they have made for us, or to aNY God apart 
direct efficacy they have had in exempting us from the from their 


forfeitures and penalties of transgression. There is, on eect 
the contrary, a reference to these things, more or less 
explicit, to be found in all the passages,—as when it is 
stated that “ while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” 
that “God delivered Him up jor us all,” that “God sent 
Him fo be the propitiation for our sins,’.and that “God 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ The 
expiatory and redemptive purpose of our Lord’s mission is 
very distinctly indicated in these words. And hence we 
cannot be allowed to leave it out of account when inter- 
preting those texts in which it is thus referred to. We 
- must necessarily conclude that it is not zz themselves con- 
sidered that the humiliation and sufferings of the Son of 
God are represented as pre-eminently “commending” and 
“manifesting” His Father’s love to sinful men, but rather 
in respect of the expiatory virtues belonging to them, and the 
consequent spiritual and heavenly blessings accruing from 
them. I may add that this conclusion is no less agreeable 
to the dictates of reason than to the testimony of Scrip- 
ture. For the humiliation and sufferings of the Son of 


Salvation 
of sinners 
through an 
atonement 
not incon- 
sistent 
with the 
utmost ex- 
tent of di- 
vine mercy 
towards 
them. 
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God can only be viewed as commending His Father's love 
to us in so far as they were meant to be pre-eminently for 
our advantage. Apart from any beneficial purpose to be 
accomplished by them, in delivering us from evils which 
could not otherwise have been averted, and securing for 
us blessings which could not otherwise have been obtained, 
there is no apparent ground on which they can be ap- 
pealed to, as affording us an unparalleled demonstration 
of the love of God. | 

3. I need only farther remark that, in the face of these 
passages, there cannot be thought to be any inconsistency 
between the salvation of sinners through an atonement, 
and the utmost extent of the divine mercy and compas- 
sion towards them. It would be strange indeed were 
there any such inconsistency, when we find that the ex- 
ceeding costliness of our redemption, as obtained by the 
sacrifice of the only-begotten Son of God, is the very 
circumstance which the Scriptures have insisted on as 
most of all displaying the greatness of the Father’s love. 
We may not be able fully to comprehend the grounds on 
which such a sacrifice was necessary. But it is no incred- 
ible thing that God may have had His own sufficient 
reasons for requiring it, in order to the extension of His 
mercy towards us in such a manner as should be consistent 
with the perfections of His character, the authority of His 
law, and the rectitude of His government. Thus much is 
certain, that His procedure in this matter cannot be held 
as detracting in any respect from the greatness of His love 
as displayed in our redemption. It might have been so 
held if sinners had been left to find for themselves the 
needful expiation ; or if any other than He by whom they 
are forgiven had furnished the ground on which pardon 
is conferred upon them. But inasmuch as God has Him- 
self provided all that He exacts as necessary for our salva- 
tion, the costliness of our ransom is so far from diminish- 
ing, that, on the contrary, it mightily enhances and glori- 
ously magnifies the riches of His grace; for in this was 
manifested the’ love of God towards us—not that He 
thought so lightly of our transgressions as without any 
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sacrifice freely to forgive them—but that, with all His PART 
deep hatred of our sins, He thought so mercifully of us ote he 
who were chargeable with them, as not to withhold that — 
inestimable sacrifice which divine justice required in order 

to their forgiveness. 


XXIII. There are a few passages, not to be overlooked, Sufferings 

in which our Lord’s sufferings are represented as exemplary. Christ 
: , exemplary 

Thus, we are exhorted to “run with patience the race yy.4, yi. 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, . . . who endured 1-3. 
the cross, despising the shame;” and to “consider Him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners against Himself, 
lest we be wearied and faint in our minds.” We are urged 
to “take it patiently when we do well and suffer for it,” ; pet, ii. 
by the consideration that “ Christ also suffered for us, 7 2! 
leaving us an example that we should follow His steps.” 

And Jesus Himself admonishes His disciples that they 

must be prepared to follow Him in the path of suffering 

when He says, “If any man will come after me, let Him Luke, ix. 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me ; 75» 7+ 
for whosoever will save his life shall lose it, but whosoever 

will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 

It cannot be doubted that in these and a few similar 
passages the sufferings of Christ are held forth as a 
pattern of the trials which His people must expect to 
meet with in their Christian course, and of the patience, 
fortitude, and devotedness with which these trials ought 
to be endured by them. Nor are we in the least disposed 
to underrate the value of those moral lessons which the 
sufferings of our Lord, when viewed in this light, are fitted 
to inculcate. 


1. It must be observed, however, that this aspect of our Their be- 
Lord's sufferings does not in any way disparage or conflict planet 
with the expiatory virtue which in other passages has oe 
been ascribed to them. Onthe contrary, it was absolutely being ae 
necessary to their being possessed of this expiatory virtue et 
that they should at the same time be exemplary in the 
highest degree, exhibiting in all respects a pattern of 


L 
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PART suffering rectitude that was acceptable and well-pleasing 
eae: 14, in the sight of God. For if the Lord Jesus had not been 
— sucha one, in all that He did and in all that He endured, 
as to furnish a perfectly faultless example for our imita- 

tion, neither would He have been such a substitute as was 
requisite for us; one who could “offer Himself without 

spot to God;” “suffering for sins, the just for the unjust.” 


To furnish 2. It must be farther observed, that in those passages 

Span of Scripture which set forth the sufferings of Christ in 

soleor their exemplary aspect, there is no indication given that 

ae P™ this is the chief aspect, far less the sole aspect, in which 
they are to be regarded. We may rather say, that it is 
only in a secondary sense, and in an incidental manner, 
that they are thus exhibited. Certainly we nowhere find 
the inspired writers stating that Christ died for the pur- 
pose of affording us a matchless pattern of suffering virtue, 
with aught of the point, explicitness, and emphasis with 
which they have so frequently represented Him as “de- 
livered for our offences ;” “giving His life a ransom for 
us;” “reconciling us to God by His blood ;” and “taking 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 


Express 3. It is worthy of remark also, that in some of those 
reference : : , : 

to their -eXts in which our Lord s sufferings are strongly urged as 
eae an example, ¢here is express reference made to their atoning 
textemhich Cfzcacy, although such reference lies beyond the imme- 
pointto diate purpose for which at the time His sufferings are 


Lies ap = appealed to. This is very remarkably the case with the 
words already quoted from 1 Peter, ii. 21. The apostle is 
there admonishing Christian servants to “be subject to 
their masters with all fear; not only to the good and 

1 Pet. ii. gentle, but also to the froward.” “ For what glory is it,” he 

pret says, “if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently? But if, when ye do well and suffer for 
it, yetake it patiently, this is acceptable with God. For 
even hereunto were ye called ; because Christ also suffered 
FOR US, leaving us an example that ye should follow His 
steps; who did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
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mouth: who, when He was reviled, reviled not again: 
when He suffered, He threatened not; but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously : WHO HIS OWN 
SELF BARE OUR SINS IN HIS OWN BODY ON THE TREE, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness : 
BY WHOSE STRIPES. VE WERE HEALED.” 

Here it is distinctly stated that “Christ suffered for us;” 
that “ He Himself bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree,” and that “dy His stripes we are healed. These 
repeated references to the vicarious and expiatory nature 
of our Lord’s sufferings were not necessary to the purpose 
of the apostle, when drawing from these sufferings an 
example to believers of the manner in which it becomes 
them to bear unmerited afflictions. But yet St Peter 
could not appeal to the sufferings of Christ as a pattern of 
submissive endurance without again and again presenting 
them in another aspect, with which his heart and mind 
appear to have been so fully possessed, that he could not 
refrain, in season or out of season, from adverting to it. 

A similar instance occurs in the following chapter of the 
same epistle: “For it is better, if the will of God be so, 
that ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. for 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God.” Here, again, it was 
foreign to the immediate purpose of the apostle to speak 
of our Lord’s death as vicarious and piacular. It would 
have sufficed for the object he had directly in view, to 
have simply adverted to the rectitude of the sufferer, with- 
out any special allusion to His having suffered on account 
of sins, and on behalf of the unrighteous. But this would 
not have sufficed to give expression to those thoughts of 
Christ as the great propitiation, with which the mind of 
the apostle was ever engrossed. So strong was his faith 
in the atoning death of Jesus, and so deep his sense of its 
surpassing interest and importance, that he could not do 
otherwise than prominently advert to it when called at 
any time to mention our Lord’s sufferings, even though 
the purpose and occasion of so mentioning them might 
naturally have led him to regard them under another aspect. 


I Pet. iii 


LZ. 


PART 
I 


Src, 14. 


The expia- 
tory nature 
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4. Add to all this, that it is necessary to keep in view 
the vicarious and expiatory nature of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings, and to give due prominence to “the travail of His 
soul” when bearing the load of human guilt that was 
imposed upon Him, in order to vindicate the perfection 
of that example of patient and steadfast endurance which 
He has set before us. For if we put the case that His 
sufferings were merely exemplary, and that there was 
nothing peculiar in their nature as distinguished from 
those with which good men are often visited, there seems 
to be no explanation that can be given, consistently with 
the matchless excellence of His character, of the pecu- 
liar distress and depression which they occasioned Him. 
How, upon this supposition, can we account for it, that 
He who of all persons that ever appeared on earth had 
the least cause to dread any afflictions that might be laid 
upon Him, and the greatest inherent capacity of sustain- 
ing them, should yet, when looking forward to them in the 
garden, and when actually bearing them upon the cross, 
have shown a depth of anxiety and dejection—an exceed- 
ing sorrowfulness—a depressing and distracting gloom— 
opposed as far as could be to that spirit of triumphant 
joy which human martyrs have frequently displayed, 
when called to submit to tortures the most excruciating? 
Often have Christians, though compassed with infirmities, 
and deeply sensible of their weakness and their guilt, 
engaged in the last struggle, not only with calmness of 
spirit, but with joy and exultation. Whence this differ- 
ence between the servants and their Lord? How came it 
to pass that He in His last trials should have been so deeply 
cast down and disquieted, while ¢/ey could exult in the 
course they had finished, the good fight they had fought, 
and the crown that was awaiting them? The difference, 
as we cannot help thinking, is to be ascribed to something 
peculiar in the character of a vicarious sin-bearer which 
Christ sustained, and in the kind and measure of those 
sufferings with which, in this capacity, it behoved Him to 
be afflicted. It has been the consolation of martyrs to 
reflect, even in the utmost extremities of their anguish, 
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that “though persecuted” by men, they were “not for- PART 
saken” by the Lord. But Jesus, in His hour of darkness, poe 14. 
was apparently bereft of this consolation. He spoke as if , i os 
He were doth persecuted and forsaken. And we cannot 9g, 
doubt that He felt what His language expresses. It was 
no mere scenic display of fictitious woe that was exhibited 
by Him, but a deep intensity of real anguish that was 
experienced. And that it should have been so is best 
explained,—may we not say, is ozly to be explained ?-—by 
supposing that to the outward and bodily woes endured 
by Him, there were superadded zxward afflictions of a 
spiritual nature, arising from the unique position in which 
He stood as the representative and substitute of sinners. 
Such a supposition is certainly countenanced by some 
very striking expressions of the Word of God, which on 
any other ground it would be difficult to account for. 
Thus, we read of “the travail of His soul,’—of “ His soul 
being troubled,’—of “ His soul being exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death,’—of “His soul being made an offering 
for sin,’—of “the Lord being pleased to bruise Him and 
to put Him to grief,’ and of His being “made a curse 
for us;” all of which expressions, though to some extent 
involved in mystery which we shall in vain attempt to 
fathom, appear to be descriptive of sufferings of a spiritual 
kind, proceeding from some direct agency of the invisible 
God; and are most satisfactorily explained upon the prin- 
ciple, that the Saviour, though Himself sinless, was stand- 
ing in the room of sinners, and bearing, in this peculiar 
position, a weight of woe such as has never been undergone 
by human martyrs, inasmuch as He bore the imputation to 
Himself of that accursed thing which He cannot look upon 
without abhorrence. 


XXIV. There is a class of passages still to be consi- pes 
ce) rist 


dered, which speak of our Saviour’s death as intended to Qonaucive 
promote the sanctification of believers. pee 
sanctifiea- 


Some texts, indeed, have been thought to have this tion. 
import, which may with more propriety be otherwise Tobia. xvii 
5 ; ; n, XVil. 
interpreted ; such as our Lord’s saying, “ For their sakes 19, 
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Heb. x. 103 
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' Tit. ii, 14. 
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24. 
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I sanctify myself, that they also might be sanctified through 
the truth;” and those statements in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “By the which will we are sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all ;” 
and “ Jesus, that He might sanctify the people with His 
own blood, suffered without the gate.” In these passages 
the verb ayialw is to be understood in its primary sense, 
which it usually bears in the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament, as meaning “7o set apart or consecrate,” 
rather than in its secondary sense of moral purification, 
with which, in our ordinary use of the word “sanctify,” we 
are more familiar. 

There is no lack of other passages, however, in which it 
is unequivocally affirmed that the death of Christ was 
intended to secure the purification and elevation of our 
moral nature, or to turn us from the love and practice of 
sin to the service of God. Thus it is written :— 

“ He died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again.” “Who gave Himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us from this present evil world.” 
“Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it, that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the Word; and that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” ‘‘He gave Himself for us, that He might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.” “ Who His own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, might live unto righteousness.” 

No one who looks at these statements, however cur- 
sorily, can fail to see that the samnctification of believers is 
represented in them as one of the great ends to which our 
Lord’s sufferings were meant to be conducive. Unques- 
tionably we are here taught that the purpose of the 
Saviour, in all that He has done and suffered on our 
behalf, was not merely to deliver us from the penal con- 
sequences of our transgressions, but to cleanse us from the 
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pollution of sin—to free us from its enslaving power—and PART 
thoroughly to reform and rectify our moral nature. fe ie 
It is not to be thought, however, that the sanctifying _ —— 

; : ; , sanctify- 
power ascribed in this class of passages to our Lord’s ing power 
sufferings is in any respect inconsistent with their atoning ceca 
efficacy, of which we have elsewhere found the most abun- quite con- 
dant proof. A purpose to secure forgiveness for sinners, * “Mei, 
and a purpose to promote their moral purification, are atoning 
certainly quite compatible with one another. And hence Sap 
there is no reason why doth of these purposes may not 
have been contemplated by our Lord when “ He loved us 
and gave Himself for us.” Indeed His very excellence as 
a Saviour consists in this, that He secures for us deliver- 
ance from sin itself, as well as from the evils and miseries 
resulting from it, being “made of God unto us wisdom, 1 Cor. i. 


and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 3% 


But here we must shortly notice an erroneous opinion Allegation 
: : ; 7 that the 
which some persons entertain with reference to this matter. sitentes 


They hold that the death of Christ has no proper atoning of Christ 

; : ; ; Pa Fs only secure 
efficacy by which it can drect/y secure the remission of forgive- 
sins; but that z¢ semply exerts upon us a moral influence, ates iin 
causing us to renounce sin, and thereby to obtain forgive- us to for- 
ness. In other words, they affirm that our own repentance **¢ 
and amendment are the real and immediate ground of our 
restoration to the favour of God: while the Saviour’s 
death is no otherwise conducive to it than in an indirect 
or secondary manner, by supplying strong motives or 
inducements to a life of holiness. 

1. I may, first of all, remark, with reference to this This opin- 
opinion, that it is utterly opposed to the plain import of Saeed 
those classes of texts formerly considered, in which our me 
Lord’s death is set forth as a “ransom,” a “ propitiation,” nddaees 
a “sacrifice for sin;” and as securing for us “ justifica- 
tion,’ “ forgiveness,” “reconciliation to God,” and “ re- 
demption from the curse of the law.” It cannot be 
reasonably questioned that in these passages a proper 
atoning efficacy is attributed to the death of Christ, and 


not merely a moral power conducive to our sanctification. 
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PART As little can it be questioned that the benefits by which 
this atoning efficacy is displayed are represented as flow- 
— ing primarily and directly from the great sacrifice of the 
cross ; and not as its secondary results, arising more imme- 
diately from the moral effects produced in us by the con- 
templation of it. For the passages expressly state that 
“we are justified dy the blood of Christ ;” that “we have 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins ;” 
and that “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us ; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree.” Nor is there the least 
reference to our own repentance and amendment, or to 
any moral change which the sufferings of Christ have 
wrought in us, as giving to His death that expiatory, jus- 
tifying, and redemptive power, which in these statements 
is ascribed to it. 
This opin. 2. I may farther observe that the opinion we are con- 
pag a troverting derives no support from the class of passages 
from those now before us, which speak of the Saviour’s death as in- 
texts which : : Hs Ke 
tended to promote our sanctification. For in not one of 


speak of 
our Lord’s these passages are we taught “that the only direct pur- 


saat pose of our Lord’s sufferings is to sanctify us, and that 
Retea they are no otherwise conducive to the remission of sin 
than as leading us by their moral influence to forsake sin,” 
Rather may we say that the doctrine taught in these pas- 
sages appears to be the very opposite— namely, that the 
direct purpose of our Lord’s sufferings was to expiate the 
guilt and save us from the penalties of sin, and that it ts 
mainly, of not entirely, to their expiatory virtues that the 
moral influence they exert upon us must be traced. Thus 
much is certain, that zt zs not tn themselves considered, but 
im connection with their expiatory virtues, that a sanctify- 
ing power is in these passages ascribed to them. It is 
not by merely “suffering or dying” that Christ is there 
represented as purposing to further the sanctification ot 
believers, but by “ dying for-all,” “ giving Himself for our 
sins,” “ giving Himself for the Church,” “giving Himself 
for us,” and “bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” In all these expressions we can hardly fail to see a 
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reference, more or less distinct, to the sacrificial nature PART 
and atoning efficacy of the Saviour’s death. This refer- jibe fs 
ence, accordingly, must be taken into account in faithfully —— 
interpreting those texts in which it occurs. And if so, it 

will be at once apparent that these texts lend no support 

to the opinion we are contending against. For: they 
evidently speak: of our Lord’s death as propitiatory, or as 
primarily designed to secure for us the remission of sins, 

while they point to our sanctification as an ulterior result, 

to which, zot trrespectively of tts piacular virtues, but rather 

by reason of its piacular virtues, it is intended to lead. 

3. I need only farther remark that, while the opinion under This opin- 
review is thus unsupported by the testimony of Scripture, Suite ac 
it seems, on reasonable grounds, to be equally indefensible. well as un- 
For, apart from the propitiatory character of the death of ey 
Christ, there is no apparent reason for ascribing to it any 
such pre-eminent influence of a sanctifying nature as that 
which it is alleged to possess. We have already seen that 
it is necessary to keep in view the vicarious and expiatory 
nature of our Lord’s sufferings, in order to vindicate the 
perfection of that example of patient and steadfast en- 
durance which they set before us; and that it is equally 
necessary to take account of the eminently beneficial pur- 
poses accomplished by them, in delivering us from evils 
not otherwise to be averted, and securing for us blessings 
not otherwise to be obtained, before they can make any 
sensible impression upon us as an unparalleled manifesta 
tion of the love of God. Hence we are at a loss to see 
what sanctifying power, apart from their atoning efficacy, 
can belong to them. 

Once let the death of Christ, however, be regarded as Sanctify- 
the great propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world, 98 POV" 
and then it is at once seen to be invested with a moral Lord’s 
power that is wellnigh irresistible. So bright and full is so 
the demonstration which it makes to us of the love of viewed as 
God, the grace of Christ, the evil of sin, the worth of the °P*'°™ 
immortal soul—and so mighty are the obligations it im- 
poses upon us to yield ourselves up to Him who has 
redeemed us—that it is well fitted to melt the hardest 
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heart, to turn the chief of sinners to repentance, and to 
animate the soul of the believer with the most ardent love 


' and the most sincere devotedness. And thus may we 


confidently say that the cross of Christ is so far from 
being indebted to its sanctifying power for any influence 
that may be ascribed to it in securing for us the forgive 
ness and favour of God, that, on the contrary, it is in- 
debted to its atoning virtues for the sanctifying power 
with which it is so richly fraught. 
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oes aly BOING XV, 


RESULT OF THE FOREGOING INDUCTION OF 
SCRIPTURAL TESTIMONIES. 


HAVING now concluded our survey of the testimonies PART 
which are to be found in the Scriptures of the New Testa- ere: ff 
ment respecting the mediatorial work and sufferings of — 
Jesus Christ, it still remains that we endeavour to gather 

up into one general and comprehensive statement the sub- 

stance or amount of the information we have derived from 

them. 


It will be remembered that we prefaced our inquiry by Recapitu- 
stating some considerations of a general nature, which lie ree 
too plainly on the surface of the sacred volume to need 
any formal array of evidence to establish them—namely, 
that the office ascribed to the Lord Jesus is that zot of a 
mere teacher sent to reveal the will of God, but of a divinely 
appointed Savzourv—the procurer of blessings as well as 
the proclaimer of them; that @ pre-eminent importance ts 
attached to the mission of Christ above that of every other 
divine messenger, which leads to the conclusion that some 
benefits of a very special and altogether unparalleled na- 
ture have been secured by it; that the death of Fesus has 
so very marked a prominence assigned to it among the 
incidents of His history, as to show that it must have 
had some direct and special efficacy in securing the ends 
to be accomplished by His mission; and that the suf- 
ferings of Christ are, in themselves and in their circum- 
stances, so exceptional and unique, so foreign to all actual or 
even conceivable human analogies, that we ought not to 
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be surprised if the Scriptures should attribute them to 


some extraordinary plan or purpose in the mind of God, 


the nature of which is but imperfectly comprehended 
by us. 

Premising these general considerations respecting the 
divine mission and sufferings of Jesus Christ, we then pro- 
ceeded to inquire more particularly, What was the precise 
nature of the salvation which He has secured? and in 
what way was His j dees conducive to the attainment 
of it? 

In the course of this inquiry we have found that the 
following positions may be fully established by the most 
explicit Scriptural statements :— 

(1.) That the Lord Jesus suffered and died “for sin- 
ners ;” that is to say, as many of the statements imply, 
“instead of sinners,” and, as all of them indisputably 
affirm, “on behalf of sinners ;” while the frequency and 
emphasis and exclusiveness with which this form of ex- 
pression is applied to the sufferings of Christ, can only be 
explained by supposing that /e suffered “for us” in some 
sense that is altogether peculiar to Himself—not merely as 
having suffered, like many others, “for our advantage,” 
but as having ANS; like none beside Him, as our 
substitute. 

(2.) That the Lord Jesus suffered “for our sins ;” that 
is to say, “on account of them ;” our sins being the cause 
or reason of His being visited, although Himself perfectly 
sinless, with severe afflictions, and ultimately with an igno- 
minious death. 

(3.) That He “bore our sins,” or had them “ laid upon 
Him,” not in the way of mere: natural consequence—as 
when one person is involved in suffering by the miscon- 
duct of other men, without thereby lightening their burden 
in the smallest degree—but in the sense of vicariously bear- 
ing them on our behalf, being charged with those penal 
liabilities to which on account of our sins we should other- 
wise have been subjected. 

(4.) That He was “made sin,” and “ made a curse for 
us,” in order that we, as the consequence of His being so, 
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might be “ redeemed from the curse of the law,” and “ made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” 

(5.) That He “ takes away our sins,” “ puts them away,” 
secures their “ forgiveness,” and saves us from their merited 
“ condemnation;” and that He does this, not by the 
excellence of His precepts, the purity of His example, and 
the preciousness of His promises, as leading us to renounce 
our sins, and thereby to obtain the pardon of them, but 
by “the shedding of His blood,” or “the sacrifice of Him- 
self.” 

(6.) That the obedience and sufferings of our Lord are 
the ground on which believers are “ justified;” that is to 
say, forgiven and received as righteous in the sight of 
God. . 

(7.) That Christ hath “redeemed us by His blood,” or 
hath “given His life a ransom for many,” and that we 
have “redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
sins;” by which we are to understand, not that He has 
delivered us in some undefined manner from the evil con- 
sequences of transgression, but that He has done so by 
the payment of a price or ransom, and that the price or 
ransom expressly specified was “ His blood” or “His 
Tres 

(8.) That He has. “ reconciled us to God by His death,” 
not merely in the sense of so assuring us of the divine 
mercy as to induce us to lay aside our enmity against 
God, but in the sense also of turning away God’s righteous 
displeasure from us, and restoring us to the enjoyment of 
His favour. 

(9.) That He is the “ propitiation for our sins,” and is 
“set forth as a propitiation through faith in His blood,’”— 
so expiating the guilt of the sins we have committed, “ that 
God may be just, and the justifier of him who believeth in 
Jesus.” 

(10.) That Christ sustains the office of a “priest,” as 
being “ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that 
He may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins;” and hence 
that His sufferings were not personal merely, but officzad, 
and combined with the passive endurance of the victim 
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the active agency of the priest in fulfilment of his ap- 
pointed functions. 

(11.) That Christ sustained a representative character in 
relation to those sinners for whom He interposed, placing 
Himself in their position, acting on their behalf, and closely 
identifying Himself with them in all their interests. 

(12.) That the death of Christ was a “sacrifice for sin,” 
not in figure, but in reality—a sacrifice once for all offered 
on the cross, availing not only for the “purifying of the 
flesh,” but for the inward “purgation of the conscience,’ 
and obtaining for all who rely upon it “eternal redemp- 
tion.” 

(13.) That the sufferings of Christ are the foundation of 
that “intercession which He ever lives to make for us” 
in heaven, and by which “ He is able to save them to the 
uttermost who come unto God through Him.” 

(14.) That the mediation of our Lord obtains for us the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, with all the spiritual 
blessings imparted by it. 

(15.) That the Son of God, who “was manifested that 
He might destroy the works of the devil,’ has secured our 
deliverance from the dominion of Satan, and has triumphed 
over the powers of darkness on the cross. 

(16.) That Christ has purchased an everlasting inherit- 
ance of blessedness and glory in the life to come for all 
believers. 

(17.) That the state of the Saviour’s mind in the pro- 
spect and in the endurance of His sufferings was such as” 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, apart from the 
position in which He stood as the conscious sin-bearer, on 
whom there had been laid the accursed thing which He 
cannot bear to look upon. 

(18.) That in the invitations of the Gospel Christ is 
exclusively set forth as the only Saviour, while through 
Him salvation is offered freely and unreservedly to all 
sinners. | 

(19.) That the blessings of the Gospel are obtained by 
faith in Christ—that is to say, by a trustful reception of 
Him ; and that this faith does nothing to supplement the 
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Saviour’s work, but simply relies on it, as a work already PART 
finished, by which a full and complete redemption has 
been obtained. ia aw 
(20.) That Christ, in all He did and suffered for us, was 
fulfilling the terms of a gracious compact or arrangement, 
such as in human speech may be fitly termed a “ cove- 
nant,” into which He had entered with His Father on our 
behalf, and by which, in consideration of His sufferings 
and obedience, inestimable privileges and benefits are 
secured to us. 
(21.) That all true believers are united to Christ by an 
identity of interests and an intimacy of fellowship which 
the closest of earthly ties are inadequate to represent; 
and that this union, if it be not available for explaining the 
grounds, assuredly serves to corroborate the fact of the 
Saviour’s vicarious sufferings and obedience, inasmuch as 
it is spoken of in terms that are inexplicable on any other 
principle than His substitution in the room of sinners. 
We have yet farther ascertained that the sufferings of 
our Lord are in various passages of Scripture represented 
(22) as manifesting the greatness of God’s love to sinners ; 
(23) as furnishing a bright example of meekness and sub- 
mission in the endurance of affliction ; and (24) as designed 
to promote our sanctification ; but at the same time, that 
these latter representations are so far from either obscur- 
ing or invalidating, that, on the contrary, they clearly illus- 
trate and strongly confirm those other Scriptural views of 
our Lord’s sufferings, by which, in the order of our discus- 
sion, they were preceded. 


Such are the conclusions to which we have been led by Points of 
a full induction of the statements of the New Testament (octnne 
respecting the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. And by our in- 
on taking a conjoint view of these conclusions, we are “"“™ 
warranted to lay down the following propositions, as 
embodying the revealed doctrine on this most important 


subject. 


I. In the first place, the Lord Jesus Christ is presented 
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Christ is 


the divine- 


ly ap- 
pointed 
Saviour, 


His death 


a truly ex- 


piatory 
sacrifice. 
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to us ina character and office peculiar to Himself alone, 
as distinguished from all other messengers from heaven. 
Not only is He a divinely appointed Prophet, sent te 
proclaim with supreme authority the will of God, but He 
is the divinely appointed Saviour—the only Mediator 
between God and men—the consecrated High Priest of 
His Church—the Surety of an everlasting covenant fraught 
with the surest and most inestimable promises. As such 
He was charged with the execution of a scheme of un- 
paralleled grace for the benefit of His people. And He 
had respect to the office which He thus sustained, and to 
the work thus given Him to accomplish, in all that He did 
and suffered while on earth. | 


II. Secondly, the sufferings of our Lord were sacrzficzal. 
And they were so not in a loose or general sense, as 
belonging to any one or other of the divers kinds of offer- 
ings which may be designated by the word “ sacrifice,” but 
definitely as an expiatory sacrifice for sinful men, with 
special reference to the condemnation they have incurred, 
and in order to exempt them from the penal consequences 
of their transgressions. With great frequency and em- 
phasis, and in the most unqualified manner, has this 
character of an expiatory sacrifice been ascribed to our 
Lord’s sufferings in the oracles of divine truth. Nor are 
the statements of Scripture in this respect to be regarded 
as mere figurative allusions to the ordinances of Jewish 
worship. For, as we have seen, the writers of the New 
Testament have'not only applied sacrificial expressions to 
the death of Christ, but have at the same time expressly 
told us why they did so, by indicating the points of resem- 
blance, and also the points of difference, between the 
sacrifice of the cross and the sacrifices of the ancient 
Church; and by teaching us that the former, instead of 
having less about it to warrant the use of sacrificial 
language than the latter, had, on the contrary, much more 
pertaining to it by which the use of such language could 
be justified, being expiatory or propitiatory in a ie 
sense and in a greater degree. 
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Ill. Thirdly, the sufferings of our Lord were vicartous— PART 
that is to say, they were endured by Him as our substitute. ade 15. 
This, indeed, is implied in their sacrificial character, inas- ahs Fost 
much as the victim, in all cases of piacular sacrifice, was ings were 
understood to stand in the place, and to bear the penalty, victous. 
of those in whose behalf he was offered up. But it is 
capable of being established on other grounds. It is 
plainly taught, for example, in those passages which state 
that Christ “came to give His life a ransom for many,’ 
that He is “the one Mediator between God and man, who 
gave His life a ransom for all” —that “ He bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree”—that “He suffered for sins,, 
the just for the unjust »—that “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us ””— 
and that God “ hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” 

The vicarious nature of our Lord’s sufferings is farther This 
deducible from a conjoint view of those several classes of S20W? bY 


combining 
texts in which He is said (1) to have “suffered and died three 
for us,” (2) to have “suffered and died for our seus,” and veri 4 
(3) to have obtained by His sufferings “ the forgiveness of 

our sins,’ provided always that we keep before us the great 

fact that His sufferings and death were endured by divine 
appointment, and were not merely incidental but essential to 

the ends of F1s mission. 

Suppose it were, for the sake of argument, to be con- 
ceded that no one of these classes of passages is of itself 
sufficient to establish our proposition. According to this 
concession, the passages of the first class would not of 
themselves prove that Christ was substituted for us, but 
merely that His sufferings were designed in the purpose 
of God to be somehow beneficial tous. Those of the second 
class, taken by themselves, would not be sufficient to prove 
His substitution for us, but merely that our sins had, by 
the divine appointment, deen somehow the cause of involving 
Him in sufferings. And those of the third class would 
not, in themselves considered, suffice to show that He was 
substituted in the room of sinners, but merely that His 

M 
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death has been somehow instrumental, according to the 
_ arrangements of divine wisdom, 7” securing our exemption 
From the penalties to which, by reason of our transgressions, 
we were justly exposed. But put all the three classes of 
passages together, and keep always in view along with 
them that the sufferings of Christ, with the reasons and 
purposes for which they were endured by Him, were 
expressly designed and determined in the counsels of 
God, and held an essential and prominent place in His 
divine mission—and ¢hex we have as satisfactory a proof 
of our Lord’s vicarious death as could reasonably be 
demanded. For ¢hen it is at once apparent (1) that He 
“died for us,’ not merely in the general sense of dying for 
our advantage, but in the special sense of being divinely 
appointed to “die for our sins,” or to “suffer on account of 
them ;” farther (2), that He suffered “for our sins,” not 
merely as one might do who was innocently involved in 
the consequences of our transgressions, but from whose 
sufferings no deliverance from the evils in which he was 
thus involved was meant to accrue to us, but as one whose 
subjection to the consequences of our sins was designed to 
secure our exemption from the endurance of them; and yet 
farther (3), that His sufferings have obtained for us “the 
remission of sins,” not merely as having been, in some 
indirect, incidental, or undefined manner, conducive to our 
enjoyment of that benefit, but as having been laid upon 
Him by the appointment of God, “oz account of our sins,” 
and with a view to the forgiveness of them. Now this 
assuredly amounts to substitution. We have here an 
innocent person divinely appointed to suffer on behalf of 
the guilty —to suffer on account of their sins —to suffer 
with a view to their exemption from the penalties of sin. 
This evidently implies that interchange of parts which 
the word “vicarious” is understood to signify. And if 
any who otherwise agree with us in our conclusions still 
object to the use of this confessedly unscriptural, but cer- 
tainly most convenient and compendious word, in giving 
expression to them, we need not be much concerned to 
answer them in this matter. The mere use of the word 


— 
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“vicarious” is a small question to contend about, solong PART 
as the thing which we denote by it is fully admitted. Src. 15 


IV. fourthly, Christ, by His obedience unto death, has Reconci- 
secured our reconciliation to God. And in this respect His Guat 
death is our atonement, or that which brings God and death of 
sinners to be at ove. The original meaning of atonement, oe 
or at-one-ment, is generally understood to have been the 
reconciliation of parties who were at variance. The word is 
so used in the only passage of our English version of the 
New Testament in which it occurs, as the proper equivalent 
of the Greek word kataddayny : “We joy in God through Rom. v. 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received *™ 
the atonement.” More commonly, however, it is now 
employed to signify, not the reunion or reconciliation of 
conflicting parties, but rather the ground of it, or the 
efficient cause of tts accomplishment. And in this sense the 
word may with special fitness be applied to the mediatorial 
work and sufferings of Jesus Christ as being the grand 
means, ordained by infinite love, for rectifying the dis- 
turbed or suspended relations between God and man, and 
taking away the obstacles which sin had interposed to 
their peace and concord, and fellowship with one another. 

It must be remembered, however, that this reconciliation 
is not one-sided, but mutual. God has a part in it, no less 
than man. It is no mere pacifying of sinners towards 
God, from whom they have been alienated by their own 
evil and distrustful hearts; but it is also a pacifying of 
God towards sinners, through that precious sin-offering 
which He hath Himself provided; so that His great love, 
consistently with His other attributes, may go forth upon 
them in all the fulness of its benefactions. That such is 
indeed the case, we learn, not only from almost all the 
passages of Scripture which expressly speak of “ recon- 
ciliation by the death of Christ,’ but also from those in 
which He is represented as a “sacrifice for sin;” a “ Re- 
deemer from the curse of the law;” a “Saviour from 
wrath;” a “ransom for many ;” a “ Mediator between God 
and men ;” a “sufferer for sins, the just for the unjust ;” a 
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“ propitiation to declare the righteousness of God, that 
God may be just, and the justifier of believers.” 


V. Fifthly, Christ is the Redeemer of His people; their 
deliverance by Him, whether from the servitude of sin 
or from its penal consequences, is a “‘ redemption ;” and 
His blood or life, which He generously surrendered for 
them, is the “ vazsom” by which this deliverance has been 
secured. This language, although figurative, has undoubt- 
edly a meaning, of which we must be careful not to deprive 
it ; while, at the same time, we decline to press upon it 
a further import than the nature of the case to which it is 
applied, as otherwise plainly ascertainable, will admit of. 
Now, without seeking to trace any farther conformity 
between “the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” and 
those various human transactions which may be likened 
to it—as, for example, the discharge of a debt, the release 
of a bondman, or the recovery.of an alienated possession 
—there is one point of conformity between them which 
must not be overlooked, inasmuch as it is prominently 
set forth as often as the subject is alluded to in the New 
Testament, and that is, the giving of a price for the redemp- 
tion. The debt is not simply cancelled, but liquidated. 
The bondman is not manumitted,but ransomed. Thealien- 
ated possession is not gratuitously recovered, but bought 
back. 

It is not necessary certainly, nor is it expedient, to 
deduce more from the figurative language now referred to 
than the great prominent truth which it was obviously 
meant to convey—namely, that our deliverance from the 
evils of our sinful state zs accomplished by a process of 
commutation analogous to the payment of a price. But 
Jess than this truth we cannot deduce from it without 
nullifying the significancy of the figure, and frustrating 
the manifest purpose for which it is employed. For 
though it be true that the word “redemption” is often 
used in a loose and popular manner to signify “ deliver- 
ance,’ without reference to a price, or to any specific 
means by which such deliverance may have been accom- 
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plished, it certainly is not so used in the case before us. PART 
And therefore we needs must assign to it its stricter sense, 
in so far at least as to include in it a reference to some- —— 
what that is properly answerable to a price or ransom. 
The sacred writers have provided for our doing so, and 
have taken especial care to prevent us from doing other- 
wise, by expressly and pointedly connecting this idea 
with it in almost every instance in which it is employed 


by them with reference to the mediatorial work of Jesus 
Christ. 


VI. Szrthly, the sufferings and death of Christ may be Death ot 


. . . . Christ a 
oO - . ° 
properly regarded as a satisfaction for sin, or a satisfac BEES. 


tion to divine justice. for sin, or 
It is true this mode of designating them is not Scrip- easnee 

tural. The word “satisfaction,” as applied to our Lord’s divine 

sufferings, nowhere occurs in the authorised English version dene a 

of the New Testament.* But although the word is not ‘“satisfac- 

there, we are warranted to affirm that the thing which it (on ai" 

denotes is there. And it isnot mere words but things that Scripture. 

we are concerned with. The idea of satzsfaction is involved 

in atonement, redemption, propitiation, expiation, and various 

other phrases which the Scriptures have employed. It is 

no less evidently implied in those numerous passages which 

speak of Christ as “dying for us” and “for our sins,” as But the 

“bearing our sins,” as “delivering us from the wrathto come,” ne nee 

as “shedding His blood for the remission of our sins,” as is there. 

“siving His lifea ransom for many,” as “ redeeming us from 

the curse of the law, by being made a curse for us,” and as 

“set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, 

to declare God’s righteousness, that He might be just, 


and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” On the 


* There is only one passage of our English Bible in which the word 
‘* satisfaction” is met with—namely, Numbers, xxxv. 31, 32, where it is twice 
_ used as an equivalent for the Hebrew word which is ordinarily translated 
“atonement.” The passage is as follows: ‘‘ Ye shall take no satisfaction for 
the life of a murderer, who is guilty of death ; but he shall be surely put to 
death. And ye shall take no satisfaction for him that is fled to the city of 
his refuge, that he should come again to dwell in the land, until the death of 
the priest.” 
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PART same ground, therefore, on which we hold ourselves en- 
titled to use the word 7vznzty, although it does not occur 
_ in Scripture, as a highly appropriate and significant desig- 
Aerie nation of the great mystery of three divine persons in the 
ee 7t- one Godhead, we claim an equal warrant to speak of the 
justifiable. Sa¢zsfaction which Christ on behalf of sinners has rendered 
to divine justice as one of the most convenient and com- 
pendious phrases which we can employ to indicate the 

nature and purpose of His mediatorial work. 
Meaning The term “satisfaction,” which is borrowed from the 
Ry Roman law, signifies anything which a person may accept 
of in discharge of a claim he may have against another 
person, although it be not the precise thing he was entitled 
Hill’s Lec- to demand. “It denotes,” says Dr Hill, “that method of 
Divinigy fulfilling an obligation which may either be admitted or 
book iv. refused. When a person by the non-performance of a 
are “’ contract has incurred a penalty, he is entitled to a dis- 
charge of the contract if he pays the penalty; but if, 
instead of paying the penalty, he offers something else in 
place of it, the person who has a right to demand the 
penalty may grant a discharge or not, as he sees meet. 
If he is satisfied with that which is offered, he will grant 
the discharge; if he is not satisfied, he cannot be called 
unjust, and he may be acting wisely, in refusing it. Ac- 
cording to this known meaning of the word, the sufferings 
of Christ for sin have received the name of a satisfaction 
to the justice of God, because they were not the very 
penalty that had been incurred, but were something 
accepted by the Lawgiver instead of it. . . . From this 
account of the matter it appears that a satisfaction for sin 
cannot procure the pardon of the sinner without the good- 
will of the Lawgiver, because it offers something in place 
of that which He was entitled to demand; and for this 
reason the Catholic opinion concerning the nature of the 
remedy brought in by the Gospel, far from excluding, will 
be found, when rightly understood, to magnify the mercy 
of the Lawgiver. Those who know best how to defend it 
never speak of any contest between the justice and the 
mercy of God, because they believe that there is the most 
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perfect harmony amongst all the divine perfections. They PART 
never think so unworthily of God as to conceive that His o,<° 1s, 
fury was appeased by the interposition of Jesus Christ; —— 
but they uniformly represent the scheme of our redemp- 
tion as originating in the love of God the Father, who 
both provided and accepted that substitution by which 
sinners are saved. And they hold that the forgiveness of 
sins is free, because, although granted upon that consider- 
ation which the Lawgiver saw meet to exact, it was given 
to those who had no right to expect it, and who could 
have fulfilled their obligation to punishment only by their 
destruction.” 

In speaking of the Atonement as “a satisfaction to the Noaffnity 
justice of God,” we are not to be held as ascribing to the foie. % 


tisfaction” 
divine mind, when contemplating the sufferings of Jesus whicha 
Christ, anything akin to the “satisfaction” with which the Mipernats 
vindication of their invaded rights, or insulted honour, or Seach 
agerieved feelings, may be regarded by men of an unyield- or indig- 
ing, passionate, or revengeful spirit. A due consideration ™™ 

of the very terms of our statement might, one should 

think, suffice to guard it against so gross a perversion of 

its meaning; for assuredly the phrase “satisfaction to 

divine justice’ must by every fair interpreter be under- 

stood as indicating, not that any feelings of resentment or 
vindictiveness on the part of God were gratified by our 

Lord’s sufferings, but simply that these sufferings were 
accepted by the supreme Lawgiver and righteous moral 
Governor of the universe, as a ground on which He might 

show mercy to His sinful creatures consistently with the 
rectitude of His character and the authority of those laws 

which, as a just God, He is concerned to uphold. 

Nor are we to be held, when using this expression, as Not to be 
making ourselves in any way accountable for all those aunt 
subtle speculations and deductions which have from time subtle in- 

; - ; ferences 
to time been founded on the use of it. The schoolmen and specu. 
in the middle ages, and some others in more recent tions. 
times, have not been content with speaking of the death 
of Christ as “a satisfaction rendered to divine justice for 


the sins of men,” but have striven to explain how or in 
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what respects it was so. And in their attempt to elucidate 
this matter, they have raised and professed to solve such 
questions as the following: “ Whether what Christ paid 
when He became obedient unto death was exactly what 
sinners owed, or neither more nor less than an equivalent 
for it?” “Whether the sum of suffering was so nicely 
adjusted between our Saviour and the objects of His love, 
that if there had been more sinners than there are to be 
eventually saved, His sufferings would have been propor- 
tionally augmented?” “ Whether the value of His suffer- 
ings was not so incalculably great that one drop of His 
blood would have been sufficient to wash away the trans- 
gressions of the whole universe?” “ Whether our sins, as 
having been committed against the infinite majesty of 
heaven, did not deserve an infinite punishment, so that 
none but an infinite person could render a satisfaction 
for it?” 

These and suchlike questions may be truly said to be 
neither very becoming the limited range of our faculties, 
nor in any material degree conducive to our edification. 
It ought to be remembered that the word “ satisfaction,” 
as applied to our Lord’s sufferings, not being a Scriptural 
expression, we are not entitled to draw inferences from it, 
or to found dogmatical conclusions upon it as zf it were 
so; although we may be perfectly warranted to make use 
of it as fairly and substantially expressing our views of 
the doctrine of Scripture. Nay, even if it were a Scrip- 
tural expression, it is still, like the word “redemption,” to 
be considered as anthropomorphic—that is to say, it is 
applied to God after the manner of men. It is taken 
from human transactions and applied to divine transac- 
tions, in respect of there being certain broad features of 
analogy between them. The analogy, however, must not 
be pressed farther than the nature of the case, as other- 
wise ascertainable, will admit of. And when men insist on 
importing from it into the Scriptural doctrine of the Atone- 
ment ideas suggested by all the wnutie of an ordinary 
case of compensation between man and man, they have 
cause to beware lest in so doing they involve themselves 
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in ‘consequences equally profane and preposterous with PART 
those into which some of the “Fathers” were led by follow- aan 15. 
ing a like course with the Scriptural figure of “ redemption.” —— 
When the death of Christ is represented under the divers 
characters of a sacrifice, a substitution, a price or ransom, 

and a satisfaction, it seems evident that these several re- 
presentations of the same object, in all those specific and 
circumstantial points in which they differ from one another, 

cannot be strictly and literally realised. Our safeguard 
against unduly construing any one of them arises, as has 

been well observed, from the very variety of such figures ; 

for they serve to limit and modify one another—each 
supplying somewhat in which the others might be defec- 

tive, or curtailing somewhat in which the others, if sever- 

ally carried out to their full extent, would be redundant. 

And thus, like so many sketches of the same object taken See Mac. 
from different points of view, they help us, with all their a 
imperfections when viewed apart, to form from them, when Lectures, 
combined and compared together, a just and accurate P *5* 
conception of the whole. 

It has been truly said that “the death of Christ for our Balmer’s 

sins is an event so august and stupendous, so extraordi- re 
nary and unique, that those human transactions which courses, 
most closely resemble it, and even those religious institu- ee) bat 
tions which were appointed by God Himself to prefigure 
it, afford only an inadequate parallel. It possesses, how- 
ever, the essence and substance, if not the circumstantials 
and accompaniments, of these various objects. It may be 
affirmed to be a sacrifice, a ransom, a propitiation, an atone- 
ment, a Satisfaction, in a higher sense than that in which 
these terms were ever applied to any human transactions. 
And the fact of its being exhibited under such a variety of 
aspects precludes the possibility of doubt or misconception 
in regard to the great truth, which they all combine to 
establish—namely, the vicarious character and atoning 
_ efficacy which it truly possesses.” 

Confining ourselves, then, to a broad and general view 
of the import of the word “ satisfaction,” there need be no 
hesitation in applying it to the mediatorial sufferings of 
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PART the Son of God. We may truly say that the death of 
Christ “has satisfied the justice of God.” Or, if any 
— object to this form of expression, as seeming to personify 
the divine justice, or to speak of it as something separate 

from God Himself, we may vary the form of the statement, 

without in the least changing its substance, by putting it 

thus, that “ the death of Christ for sinful men satisfied a 

just God,” or “ satisfied God in respect of FTts gustice.” To 

say that it did sois simply to state, in other words, what we 

have found to be the clear doctrine of Holy Scripture— 

Godcer- that the sufferings of Christ, although they were not the very 
cainly was penalty which God was entitled to demand from the trans- 


satisfied in 


respect of govessors of His law, have yet been appointed and accepted by 
ieee Him in place of it. That such is the fact, we hold to be 
Atone- unquestionable. Why else did God send His Son into 
ment. : sods 
the world to give His life a ransom for many, and to be 
the propitiation for our sins? Why else did He raise 
Christ from the dead, in token of His approbation of all 
that the Saviour nad done and suffered in order to carry 
out the ends of His heavenly mission? Why else does 
He offer salvation to sinners, and actually bestow it on 
believers, on the ground of our Lord’s mediation and 
atonement ? Why else does He expressly declare that 
“He hath set forth His Son to bea propitiation through 
faith in His blood ; ¢o declare His righteousness, that He 
may be just, and thezustifier of him that believeth in Fesus” ? 
All this is unaccountable if God be not “ satisfied,” in 
respect of His justice as well as of His other attributes, 
with the sufferings of Christ instead of the merited suffer- 
ings of those sinners who are willing to receive and rest 
on Him as their Saviour. The principle or rationale of the 
divine procedure in this matter we may not be able fully 
to explain. Like the permission of sin by a just and holy 
God, the remedy He has provided for sin may involve mys- 
teries which we cannot fathom. But whatever may have 
been His reasons for appointing and accepting of the suffer- 
ings of our Lord as a propitiation for the sins of believers, 
the fact that He has done so is, if there be any force in the 
foregoing statement of Scriptural testimonies, undeniable. 
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Now, this revealed fact, that God has been pleased to 
appoint and to accept of the sufferings of Christ as a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of all who trust in Him—or that He 
has deemed these sufferings a sufficient ground for exempt- 
ing all such from the penalties they have justly incurred 
—is the very truth intended to be conveyed when we 
speak of our Lord’s death as a “satisfaction to divine 
justice.” And if any by whom this revealed fact is fully 
admitted should take exception to the phrase thus em- 
ployed to give expression to it, we have no need (as I 
before observed with reference to another topic) to contend 
with them about the mere use of a form of words, so long 
as they are substantially at one with us respecting she 
thing which these words are meant to denote. 
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RESULTS OF THE. FOREGOING INDUCTION OF SCRIP- 
TURAL TESTIMONIES CONTINUED. 


PART THERE are some other conclusions from our induction of 

ae 16, octiptural testimonies, besides those which have been 

— stated in the preceding section, to which it is of import- 
ance that we now advert. : 


Our sins VII. One of these conclusions is, Zhat our sins were 
nes '° imputed to Fesus Christ. 
It is true there is no passage to be found in Holy 
Scripture in which this doctrine is expressly affirmed ; 
but there are many passages in which it seems to be 
necessarily implied. For, when we read of Christ as 
“bearing our sins,” as having “our iniquities laid upon 
Him,” as “made sin for us,” and “made a curse for us,” 
we can hardly fail to recognise in these expressions the 
substance of what is really intended by all intelligent 
advocates of the doctrine that “our sins were imputed 
to Jesus Christ.” 
Miscon- A great deal of misconception, indeed, prevails regard- 
ia Hae 5 ing the true import of this doctrine. By its adversaries it 
tion. has been almost uniformly represented as implying ¢hat 
the moral turpitude of our sins was transferred to Christ, 
to the effect of rendering Him personally sinful and ill- 
deserving. Nor is it to be denied that some Antinomian 
writers have broadly maintained this view of imputation, 
and that some others, not professedly Antinomian, have 
occasionally expressed themselves in unguarded and in- 
accurate language that seems to give it countenance. 
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Such a view, however, is altogether erroneous. The PART 
imputation of our sins to Jesus Christ has reference gy’ 16. 
exclusively to their legal forfeitures and liabilities. It — 
implies no such thing as a transference to Him of their 
inherent sinfulness or moral turpitude. Indeed such a 
transference is impossible in the nature of things. Our 

sins, as regards their moral qualities, are our own, and 
cannot by imputation become another’s. Their legal 
liabilities may be laid to the account of another party, 

who undertakes, with the sanction of the supreme Judge, 

to bear these legal liabilities in our stead. And this, bya 
metonymy of the cause for the effect, may be figuratively 
spoken of as a transference of the sins themselves. But — 
there can be no /teral transference of the sins, to the effect 

of making him who has not committed them a sinful 
person, and of rendering us, who have committed them, 

pure and sinless. 

It must be remembered, then, that the imputation of Implies _ 
our sins to Jesus Christ implies only that He was made aad 
liable to endure their penalties, without any transference pit 
to Him of their moral turpitude or culpability. And when not trans- 
so regarded, there are not wanting analogies in the dealings teat 
of men that may be used in illustration of it. Thus, the turpitude. 
debts of a person for whom I have become security may 
be said to be reckoned or imputed to me. But how, or to 
what effect? Simply to the effect of making me /egally 
answerable for the payment of them, but not at all to the 
effect of holding me morally culpable for the fraud, extra- 
vagance, or reckless speculation, with which the debtor 
may have been chargeable in contracting them. In like 
manner, when Paul wrote to Philemon concerning Onesi- 
mus, “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put Philemon, 
that on mine account. I Paul have written it with mine * 
own hand, I will repay it,”—we cannot suppose the apostle’s 
meaning to have been that he was willing to be held 
chargeable, in the judgment of Philemon, with the moral 
turpitude of any fraud or breach of trust which Onesimus 
might have committed. All that he meant evidently was, 
that he was willing to take upon himself the consequences 
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PART or “abilities which rested on Onesimus on account of what 
had been done by him; to make reparation for any wrong 
— he might have inflicted, or to pay any debt which he 
might have incurred; so that Onesimus might, in con- 
sideration of Paul becoming thus answerable, be freed 
from these liabilities. It is in this sense that we are to 
understand the imputation of our sins to Jesus Christ. 
The meaning of it is, not that the moral turpitude of our 
iniquities was transferred to Him, so as to make Him 
personally sinful and ill-deserving, but simply that having, 
with the sanction of God, the Judge of all, undertaken to 
be our substitute, and to become accountable for our sins, 
He was dealt with as if these sins had been His own, by 
undergoing forfeitures or penalties on account of them— 
just as a surety, without the least impeachment of his own 
personal integrity and rectitude, is held bound to discharge 
the unfulfilled obligations of the person for whom he has 

made himself responsible. 
Imputa- Let it not be thought that “the imputation of sin to 
tion of our Christ,” as thus interpreted, degenerates into a mere 


Christ not “/egal fiction,” a putative or ideal thing, without substance 
hee or reality. No one who looks to Gethsemane and Calvary 
aut re- can for a moment regard it in such a light. For it is there 
seen to have been most intensely real. Assuredly the 
burden of our sins was “laid upon Him,” not in name 
only, but in deed and in truth. He not only undertook, 
Isa. liii. 7. but actually paid their penalty. “It was exacted, and He 
Lowth’s was made answerable.” 
tion. 
Sufferings VIII. Another conclusion, closely allied to that which 
re we have last stated, is, that the sufferings of Christ were 
Fae char- pezal in their character, or, in other words, that they were 
'  — - gudicially inflicted in the execution of a law which de- 
nounced punishment on the sins of men. 
Disserta- Some of the ablest defenders of the doctrine of the 
eae Atonement have strong scruples as to this mode of char- 
ment, No. acterising it. “I will not contend,” says Archbishop 
eet Magee, when speaking of the suffering of the innocent for 


the guilty, “that this should be called suffering punishment 
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But it evidently is, notwithstanding, @ judicial infliction; PART 
and it may perhaps be figuratively denominated punzsh- 
ment, if thereby be implied a reference to the actual trans- — 
eressor, and if that suffering which was due to the offender 
himself be understood, and which, 2f zujflicted on him, 
would then take the name of punishment. In no other 
sense can the suffering of one person on account of the 
transgressions of another be called punishment; and in 

this light the bearing the punishment of another’s sins is 

to be understood as bearing that which, in relation to the 

sins and to the sinner, admits of the name of punishment; 

but with respect to the individual on whom it is actually 
inflicted, abstractedly considered, can be viewed but in 

the light of suffering. Thus the expression may fairly be 
explained. It is, however, upon the whole, to be wished 

that the word punishment had not been used. The mean- 

ing is substantially the same without it. And .the adop- 

tion of it has furnished the principal ground of cavil to 

the adversaries of the doctrine of the Atonement, who 
affect to consider the word as applied in its strict signi- 
fication, and consequently, as implying the transfer of 
actual guilt.” 

We cannot help thinking it a groundless scrupulosity Scruples 
which Dr Magee shows as to the use of the expression a an Se 
referred to; for in stating that our Lord’s death was point 
evidently a judicial infliction,” or “a bearing of that which, amet ey 
in relation to the sins and the sinners, may be called 
punishment,’ he concedes all that those who adopt the 
expression are disposed to contend for. This plainly 
appears from the following remarks of Dr Cunning- Historical 
ham: “If men begin with defining punishment to mean voniieed 
the infliction of suffering upon an offender on account 27%. 
of his offence—thus including the actual personal de- 
merit of the sufferer in the idea which the word conveys 
_—they settle the question of the penality of Christ’s- 
sufferings by their mere definition. In this sense, of 
course, Christ’s sufferings were not penal. But the defini- 
tion is purely arbitrary, and is not required by general 
usage, which warrants us to regard and describe as penal 
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PART any suffering inflicted judicially, or in the execution of 
ee 16, the provisions of law, on account of sin.” 

We cannot admit, however, the truth of Dr Magee’s 

That suf- . / : 7 

ferings of Statement, that “the meaning is substantially the same, 

eee whether the sufferings of Christ be called penal or other- 

is implied wise; for if they were not penal, it does not appear in 

Rte of What way we could possibly regard them as satisfying 

Scripture. divine justice, vindicating the broken law, displaying the 
evil of sin, or as furnishing a true substitute for the merited 
penalty of our transgressions. Nor is it easy to see what 
adequate meaning we could assign to those passages of 
Holy Scripture in which we are told that “He bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree;” that “the Lord laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all;” that “He was made a 
curse for us;” and that “God, sending His own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh.” 

At the same time, while maintaining that the sufferings 
of Christ for our sins were penal in their character, we 
have no need to involve ourselves in the controversies 
which have sometimes been keenly agitated among theo- 
logians, as to whether, with respect to the penalty which 
we had incurred, they were an zdem or a tantundem—that 
is to say, whether they were the very penalty which our 
sins deserved, or an adequate equivalent for it? Such 
questions are neither necessary nor profitable. All that 
it very much concerns us to be assured of is, that the 
sufferings of Christ were deemed sufficient in the judg- 
ment of God to satisfy His justice, to expiate our guilt, 
and to obtain for us eternal redemption. 


One IX. Another great truth, which is so clearly established 

natedin. by the testimonies we have adduced that “he may run 

pay: who readeth it,” is, that the Atonement originated in the 

' love of God. It is the consequence, and not the cause, of 
God’s willingness to save sinners. é; 

This is In this light the Saviour Himself is careful to present 

clearly de- it, Instead of ascribing to His Father all the sternness 


clared by : “ ‘ 
Christ and and severity, and claiming as His own all the tenderness 
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and compassion, He takes especial pains to impress us PART 
with the assurance that the purpose of His mission was to ane re 
proclaim the loving message, and to execute the loving Tee 
will of His Father who is in heaven. And as for the ties, P 
apostles, so far are they from representing the mediation 
of Christ as inducing God to regard sinners with a love 
and pity which He would not otherwise have felt towards 
them, that, on the contrary, they point to the mediation of 
Christ as the brightest display and most wonderful com- 
mendation of God’s pre-existing love and pity for sinful 
men that could have been afforded. 

We must be careful, then, to view the Atonement in 
this light. Never let us think of Christ as prevailing with 
God to grant us a salvation which He was unwilling to 
bestow, but always as the substitute whom God Himself 
was pleased to provide, because in His great mercy He 
desired our salvation. We have, in the mediation of 
Christ, not a way of escape from God, but a way of access 
to God, which God Himself hath opened for us. It was 
necessary, for reasons satisfactory to the divine wisdom 
and goodness, that there should be an expiation offered 
for our guilt. But then the same God who exacted the 
atonement has also provided it. And therefore, however 
much it may become us to magnify the love of Christ in 
dying for us, we ought not the less to magnify the love of 
the Father in giving up His Son to death on our behalf ; 
for “herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” 

In this respect there is a mighty difference between the Christ’s 
sacrifice of Christ and all others that may be likened to it. Sah 


differs fron 


In other sacrifices the victim is provided by the offending other sacri- 
: : .,- fices in this 
party, and not by the Deity, whose favour is to be concili- respect, 


ated ; and is, moreover, some object that is precious to ‘atthe 
the offerer, but no otherwise valuable to the Being to provided, 
whom it is offered than as indicating the worth at which nes 
His favour is appraised. In the sacrifice of Christ the but by 
case is entirely reversed. Here the victim is unutterably of: 
dear and inestimably precious to the great God to whom 


N 
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PART He offers Himself; while, in the eyes of those who are to 
ie 16, be redeemed by Him, He is at the time of the offering of 
— no repute—“ despised and rejected of men,” and “ with no 
beauty that they should desire Him.” Nor is He provided 
by those for whom He suffered, but most freely given to 
them and given for them by God Himself. For “all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself 
by Jesus Christ.” ‘“ God commendeth His love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
“God so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” , 


Work and &%- Another point of great importance must be men- 
usted tioned, as fully established by the testimony of Holy 
designed Scripture, respecting the mediatorial work and sufferings 
toprome’ of Jesus Christ—namely, that they were intended, not 
fication. only to obtain for us redemption from the guilt and penal 
consequences of sin, duz also to secure our personal sancti- 
fication. 
This truth  Lhis is a truth which has too frequently been over- 
sina looked. In speaking or thinking of the “ salvation” which 
Christ has purchased, there are many who seem to attach 
to it no farther idea than that of mere deliverance from 
condemnation. They forget that deliverance from sin—the 
cause of condemnation—is a no less important blessing 
comprehended in it. Assuredly it is just as necessary for 
fallen creatures to be freed from the pollution and moral 
impotency which they have contracted, as it is to be ex- 
empted from the penalties which they have incurred; so 
that, when reinstated in the favour of God, they may at 
the same time be made capable of loving, serving, and 
enjoying Him forever. And in this respect the remedy 
which the Gospel reveals is fully suited to the exigencies 
of our sinful state, providing for our complete redemption 
from sin itself, as well as from the penal liabilities it has 
brought upon us. 
Nay, it would seem as if the former of these deliverances 
—that is to say, our deliverance from sin itself—were re- 
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presented in some passages of Scripture as the grand and PART 
ultimate consummation of redeeming grace, to which ¢he ie ib: 
latter, though in itself inestimably precious and important, —— 
is preparatory. Witness these plain and forcible declara- 
tions: “ He died for all, that they who live should not hence- abies v. 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them ~ 
and rose again.’ “Christ loved the Church, and gave Eph. v. 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with anne 
the washing of water by the Word, and that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing; dut that tt should be holy 
and without blemish.’ “You, that were sometime alien- Col. i. 21, 
ated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now oi 
hath He reconciled in the body of His flesh through 
death, to present you holy and unblamable and unreprov- 
able in Fis sight.’ “He gave Himself for us, that He Tit. ii. 14. 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” “The Heb. ix. 
blood of Jesus, who through the eternal Spirit offered ‘* 
Himself without spot unto God, shall purge your con- 
science from dead works, @o serve the living God.’ “Who Pet. ii. 
His own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, ** 
that we, being dead to sins, might live unto righteousness.” 
These statements seem to indicate that our redemption 
from the guilt and penal consequences of sin was intended 
to be the means to an ulterior end—that end being our 
personal sanctification. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the two 
great blessings of justification and sanctification are repre- 
sented in the Word of God as inseparable results of the 
Saviour’s mediation. Nor should we have any difficulty How does 
in apprehending how the mediation of Christ, as obtaining epee 
for us the former blessing, should thereby secure our secure our 
attainment of the J/atter. For, in the first place, our Han Oca 
redemption by the blood of Christ binds us to His service 
as a purchased or “ peculiar people,” according to the 
unanswerable argument of His apostle, “ Ye are not your 1 Cor. vi. 
own, for ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God "® 7° 
in your body and in your spirit, which are God’s.” Far- 


Jude, 24. 


Efficacy 
and com: 
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ment. 
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ther, it gives us so impressive a manifestation of the grace 
of God, the love of Christ, the authority of the law, and 
the evil of sin, as must, if anything can, prevail with us to 
yield ourselves up devotedly to the Lord’s service, and to 
be holy. in all manner of conversation. Above all, it pro- 
cures for us the grace of the Holy Spirit, “ which is shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” and 
by which we are renewed in the whole man after the 
image of God, and are enabled moreand more to die unto 
sin and to live unto righteousness. 

This sanctifying power of “the redemption that is in 
Christ” is practically displayed by the character and con- 
duct of true believers. Even in this life they are witnesses 
of its reality, according to the measure of their growth in 
grace. But much more conspicuously will they be so in 
the life to come, when all those infirmities and blemishes 
and besetting sins which now cleave to them shall be 
removed, and their blessed Lord shall “present them 
faultless before the presence of His glory with exceeding 
joy.” | 

Never, then, was there a more unfounded calumny than 
the assertion that personal holiness is disparaged or dis- 
pensed with in the scheme of our redemption. So far 
from being so, it is magnified and honoured. True, it is 
not the foundation on which we are called to build; but 
it is a prominent part of the stately edifice for the erection 
of which that foundation has been laid. It is not our 
remedy, but it is the completion of the actual cure which 
that remedy is designed to accomplish. It is not in any 
respect or in any degree the means of salvation, but it is 
one of the most essential and most precious elements of 
salvation itself. 


XI., Farther, we learn from the preceding Scriptural 
testimonies the efficacy and completeness of the mediatorial 
work of Christ. 


There are some, as I have already had occasion to 
remark, who hold that the Atonement has not actually 
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secured the salvation of sinners, but has only made it PART 
possible, by removing obstacles to it which would other- Bes va 
wise have been insurmountable, and by furnishing manifold =—— 
facilities and aids by which, if duly improved, salvation 
may be attained. 

There are others, not entirely satisfied with this view, 
who hold that while God has provided through the Atone- 
ment a possibility of salvation for all sinners, He has 
done something more for those who are eventually saved. 
For them He has farther provided, zrrespectively of the 
Atonement, that special grace of the Holy Spirit whereby 
they are brought to receive Christ and to rest upon Him, 
so as to be actual partakers of those blessings which 
the mediation of Christ has purchased for all sinners, 
subject to the condition of their having faith in Him. 

Now I venture to say that neither of these opinions 
accords with the revealed doctrine as we have endeavoured 
to ascertain it. For, 

(1.) In the first place, we nowhere find it written that 
the object or result of our Lord’s mediatorial work was 
merely to put men into a salvable position. We read, on 
the contrary, that “He came into the world Zo save1 Timi. 
sinners” —that He received “the name: Jesus because He an 
should save His people from their sins ””»—that “He gives oa ee 
to His sheep eternal life, and they shall never perish, 28.’ 
neither shall any pluck them out of His hand ”—that we 
are “now justified by His blood,” and “ reconciled to God Rom. v. 9, 
by the death of His Son”—that “Christ hath redeemed vi :. 
us from the curse of the law”—that “in Him we have ae a 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of His grace”—that He “hath Heb. ix. 
obtained eternal redemption for us,” and hath “ put away *” a 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” These, andthe like 
statements, surely indicate something more than merely 
removing obstacles that stood in the way of our being. 
saved, or making it a possible thing for salvation to be 
attained by us. 

(2.) Secondly, we have seen that the function or province 
of faith, by which we come to an actual participation in 


Eph. ii. 8. 
Philip. i. 
29. 


Tit. iii 6. 
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all the privileges and blessings of the Gospel, is, zot to add 
anything to the mediatorial work of Christ so as to render 
it more complete or more efficacious than Christ Himself 
has made it, but simply to rely upon it as a work already 
perfected, and trustfully to receive or appropriate it for our 
own behoof. Moreover, this faith is itself “the gift of 
God,” and is conferred, like all His other gifts to sinful 
men, through the merits of the Saviour. 

(3.) Thirdly, we have found that the intercession of 
Christ is inseparably connected with and founded on His 
sacrifice ; so that we must ultimately trace to this sacrifice 
whatever we are encouraged prayerfully to ask and hope- 
fully to expect through the pleading of our High Priest, 
who “is able to save them to the uttermost who come 
unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” 

(4.) Fourthly—and more particularly with reference to 
the second of the two opinions above objected to—we have 
found that the grace of the Holy Spirit, by which “the 
redemption purchased by Christ is afpled” to those who 
eventually partake of it, is zo¢ provided for us zrrespectively 
of the Atonement. It is, on the contrary, one of the most 
precious of those benefits which Christ by His mediatorial 
work and sufferings has procured. Vain is the attempt, 
therefore, to separate, as some would do, between what is 
called the “impetration” or “meritorious purchase” of 
redemption, and the “application” of it. These two 
things, though distinguishable, are inseparable. The 
Atonement is not indebted for its actual efficacy to any- 
thing unconnected with or independent of itself, inasmuch 
as the very grace of the Holy Spirit, by which it is “ effec- 
tually applied,” is included among the benefits secured by 
it, being “shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” 

Why, indeed, should we think that it can be otherwise ? 
If God does not grant forgiveness to sinful men apart 
from the Atonement by which their guilt is expiated, how 
can we suppose that without reference to the Atonement 
He would grant them ¢he inestimable gift of His Holy 
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Spirit? There seems to be precisely the same necessity, PART 
when either the one or the other of these unmerited bless- eee 75 
ings is to be conferred, that “the righteousness of God,” — 
in thus mercifully dealing with His sinful creatures, should 

be “declared,” so that He may be “a just God and a 
Saviour.” 

(5.) I need only add, that all those “things which Heb. vi. 9. 
accompany salvation,” or are necessary to the attainment 
of it, are ascribed to the mediation of the Saviour. 

Thus, it is written: ‘Of his fulness have all we received, John, i. 16; 
and grace for grace.” “Abide in me, and I in you; as the * 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” “ Him hath Acts, v. 
God exalted with His right hand to be a Prince and a>" 
Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel and forgiveness of 
sins.” “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Rom. viii. 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely ey 
give us all things?” “Ithank my God always on your 1 Cor. i. 
behalf, for the grace of God which is given you by Christ *” 3° 
Jesus; that in everything ye are enriched by Him, 
so that ye come behind in no gift.”. “Of Him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” “God Eph. i. 3, 
hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly rs * fan 
places (or things) in Christ: according as He hath chosen 
us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love.” 

“We are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 

good works.” “Unto every one of us is given grace 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ.”. “In Him Col. ii. 9, 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily; and ye ‘” 

are complete in Him.” “TI can do all things through Philip. iv. 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” “My God shall supply all *> *% 
your need according to His riches in glory by Christ 

Jesus.” 

From these and other like testimonies it appears that 
whatsoever is necessary or expedient for the Christian life 

_is represented in Scripture as conferred upon us, not irre- 
spectively of the mediation of Jesus Christ, but through 
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His mediation, as the appointed and only channel by 
which all spiritual and heavenly blessings are conveyed. 


When these considerations are taken into account, there 
seems to be no possibility of questioning the perfect and 
unfailing efficacy of the Saviour’s work. We cannot think 
of it as merely removing obstacles or affording facilities 
in the way of our being saved, or as making salvation 
attainable on certain conditions, without also providing 
that these conditions shall be fulfilled. Rather does 
it seem to be the doctrine of Holy Scripture that 
“to all those for whom Christ hath purchased redemp- 
tion, He doth certainly and effectually apply and com- 
municate the same ;” so that His Atonement may be truly 
called “a finished work,” securing not only a possible sal- 
vation, but an actual salvation—yea, “salvation to the 
uttermost.” 


XII. There is one other truth very clearly ascertained 
by the foregoing induction of Scriptural testimonies which 


ment freely we have yet to mention—namely, that the Saviour and 


offered to 
all. 


the benefits of His Atonement are freely offered in the 
Gospel to all sinners. 

Of this precious truth it seems scarcely possible for 
any careful reader of the New Testament to entertain 
a doubt. So plainly are we there taught to receive it 
as “a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners” 
—so urgently are all men invited without distinction 
to come to Him for the fulness of His mercies—so 
graciously are we assured for our encouragement that 
“him that cometh to Him He will in no wise cast out,” 
and that “whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life”—and withal so solemnly are we 
admonished that “it is God’s commandment that we should 
believe on the name of His Son Jesus Christ,’—that no 
man living, although he were “the chief of sinners,” is 
warranted to hold himself excluded from the call of the 
Gospel, or in any wise excusable for the rejection of it. 
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I have already adverted to the difficulty which some 
persons feel in regard to this matter when viewed in con- 
nection with certain passages of Scripture which speak of 
those for whom the Saviour interposed as having been 
“chosen in Him” and “given to Him” by the Father. 
Nor can we wonder that the everlasting counsels of God, 
in their bearing on the Atonement, as on every other 
subject with reference to which they may be brought into 
discussion, should involve mysteries too deep for the intel- 
lect of man to fathom. It ill becomes us, however, to 
suffer any mysteries connected with matters so unsearch- 
able as the purposes of God, to turn away our minds from 
the free offers and precious promises He has made to 
us in the Gospel. Whatever the Scriptures may have 
expressly affirmed respecting the fact that God has such 
purposes, we are bound, in a humble and teachable spirit, 
to believe. But when we proceed to draw inferences from 
such affirmations, to the effect of weakening our confidence 
in other statements emanating from the same source and 
equally explicit, with reference to things more level to our 
comprehension, we are certainly going beyond our proper 
province. And therefore, convinced though we may be 
on the authority of Scripture that the sacrifice of Christ 
was offered with a special reference to those who shall 
eventually be partakers of its benefits, we cannot, and 
never will, thence deduce any conclusions tending to 
obscure the brightness of that manifestation which God 
has made of His love to a sinful world in the mediatorial 
work and sufferings of His beloved Son, or to cast a 
shadow of doubt on the earnestness of His desire, as 
indicated in the calls and invitations of the Gospel, that 
all sinners should come to the Saviour that they may 
have life. 

In fine, whatever be the destination of the Atonement 
when viewed from the stand-point of THE OMNISCIENT 
GOD, to whom alone all His works are known from the 
beginning, we may venture to say, that when viewed from 
MAN’S stand-point (the only point of view from which we 
can regard it), it cannot be otherwise looked at or dealt 
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with than as “a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world "—sufficient for all, suitable for all, and, beyond all 
controversy, pressed on the acceptance of all. Assuredly no 
man has any reason or any warrant to exclude himself or 
any of his brethren from its reference. God's decretive 
will is one of those “secret things which belong unto 
Himself,” and which it is not for us to pry into. But 
God’s revealed will “ belongs to us and to our children for 
ever,” that we may faithfully hear it and cheerfully comply 
with it. And what zs His revealed will as bearing on the 
matter in question? We have it clearly announced in 
such testimonies as the following: “These are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that believing ye might have life through His 
name.’ “This is His commandment, That we should 
believe on the name of His Son Jesus Christ.” “ Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” ‘ God, our 
Saviour, will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth.” ‘As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but 
that the wicked should turn from his way and live.” * 


* See Appendix, Note G. 
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ReatRo ier kB 


CONFIRMATORY EVIDENCE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT RESPECTING THE MEDIATORIAL 
WORK AND SUFFERINGS OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


IN the preceding part of this volume we have sought to PART 
ascertain the doctrine of the New Testament respecting 
the mediatorial work and sufferings of Jesus Christ. And Doctrine 
: 42 OF the Ola 

we now proceed to consider how far the results of this Testament 
inquiry may be confirmed by a survey’ of the prophetic aaa 
intimations and sacrificial institutions of the Old Testa- ment. 
ment. 

With reference to this matter it is no uncertain sound 
to which our Lord and His apostles have given utterance. 
St Paul declares that “ Christ died for our sins according 1 Cor. xv. 
to the Scriptures.” St John speaks of Him as “the Lamb 3: ay 
slain from the foundation of the world.” St Peter, when ae ve 
alluding to “the salvation of our souls,” uses these words: 
“Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 1 Pet. i. 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that‘? *” 
should come unto you: searching what, or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow.” Our Lord Himself also 
appeals to the ancient Scriptures as bearing witness to the 
sufferings to be endured by Him in the execution of His 
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mediatorial work; for we read that on one occasion He 
thus expressed Himself: “O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken: ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into His 
glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He 
expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning Himself.” At another time He said to His dis- 
ciples—“ These are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled, 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened 
He their understanding, that they might understand the 
Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and 
thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day: and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” 

We cannot afford the space that would be necessary 
fully to vindicate the justice of these appeals, by attempt- 
ing to illustrate the whole, or even any considerable por- 
tion, of the prophetic and typical evidences of the Atone- 
ment. We must be content with furnishing a brief speci- 
men of the corroborative testimonies to this important 
doctrine which are to be found in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. 
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ECL LON ob; 


PROPHECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RESPECTING 
THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


I. BEGINNING this branch of our inquiries with the Pro- parr 
phecies, it may be observed that the first promise of a _ Il. 
Saviour, made to Adam and Eve immediately after the — 
Fall, bears reference—though, it must be owned, in oD rarer et 
somewhat indefinite manner—to the sufferings which the a Saviour. 
Redeemer of our fallen race was Himself to endure in the 

course of frustrating that malignant scheme which their 
spiritual adversary had laid for their destruction. When 

we read that “the seed of the woman should bruise the Gen. iii. 
head of the serpent, while it should bruise His heel,’ we 15. 

are warranted to conclude that the Saviour thus indicated, 

was in some way to be Himself a sufferer in the course of 
executing the work devolved upon Him, when He should 

be “ manifested to destroy the works of the devil.” And 1 John, iii, 
well does the promise accord in this respect with the * 
apostle’s statement, when he speaks of the Son of God as 
“taking part of flesh and blood, that through death He Heb. ii. 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the ia: 
devil; and deliver them who through fear of death were 

all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 


2. From the utterance of this primitive oracle to the Subse- 
time of David, we have many prophetic announcements crete 
of the Saviour; but in none of these is there any very 
distinct reference to the nature of those spiritual blessings 
which He was to bestow, or to the cost of personal suffer- 
ing at which He was to purchase them—unless, indeed, we 
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look for such reference to the rite of Sacrifice, which was 
divinely instituted under the Mosaic law, or probably at a 
still earlier period, and to which, as a typical prefiguration 
of our Lord’s Atonement, we shall have occasion to refer 
in a subsequent section. 


3. In the Psalms, however, there are numerous and 
striking allusions to the sufferings of the Messiah, and the 
blessings that were to flow from them. 

Thus in the 22d Psalm, which the Saviour expressly 
applied to Himself at the time when He was suffering the 
agonies of crucifixion, we have a singularly accurate and 
minute detail of the ignominy and anguish to which He 
was to be subjected, We there read of “ His strength 
dried up like a potsherd;” of “His tongue cleaving to 
His jaws ;” of “all His bones out of joint,’ and projecting 
so that one might “tell them ;” of the “piercing of His 
hands and feet;” of “the parting of His garments, and 
of the lots cast for His vesture;” of the scornful taunts 
and sarcasms of His adversaries, and of His plaintive cry, 
as of one who was not only persecuted by men, but 
apparently deserted by His heavenly Father, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” And scarcely 
less striking is the description given in this psalm of the 
glory to Himself, and the blessedness to His people, with 
which His endurance of these sufferings should be crowned, 
—when “a seed should serve Him, and should be accounted 
to Him for a generation,” and “when all the ends of the 
world should remember and turn unto Him, and all the 
kindreds of the nations should worship before Him.” 


4. Again, in the goth Psalm we find these words: 
“Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire; mine ears 
hast Thou opened” (or, according to the Septuagint 
version, “a body hast Thou prepared me”); “burnt-offering 
and sin-offering hast Thou not required: Then said I, Lo, 
I come: in the volume of the Book it is written of me, I 
delight to do Thy will, O my God; yea, Thy law is within 
my heart.” 
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The application of this psalm as a whole tothe Messiah, PART 
is, it must be acknowledged, attended with some difficul- gpa" y, 
ties, tor the solution of which [ must refer to the writings §=—— 
of Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Stuart, and other critics, by 
whom they have been largely and elaborately discussed. 

The chief difficulty arises from what is stated in the 12th 

verse: “Innumerable evils have compassed me about: 

mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that Iam not 

able to look up ;” these words being apparently inappli- 

cable to one who was perfectly immaculate in his holiness. 

This difficulty, however, may be obviated by considering 

that the word translated “iniquity” is often used to signify 
“trouble,” “ calamity,” or “punishment.” Besides, if there ae on 
be truth in the conclusions already deduced from the Scrip- peecee Ex. 
tures of the New Testament respecting the Atonement, CSUs, xx. 
the Messiah might properly speak of our iniquities as 
“His” in respect of their penal consequences which were 
devolved upon Him. Indeed there is no greater incon- 

gruity in the Psalmist’s language, when applied to Him in 

this sense, than in St Paul’s statement that “ He was made 2 Cor. v. 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 7" 
righteousness of God in Him.” 

Respecting the application of those verses with which 
we are more immediately concerned, there is no dubiety ; 
for not only are they expressly declared in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to be applicable to the Messiah, but no 
other reference of them seems to be admissible. Of none 
but the promised Saviour could it be truly said “to be Heb. x. 5- 
written of Him in the Book,” that without any of the ™ 
sacrifices and offerings which that Book enjoined He 
should come with acceptance, “delighting to do the will 
of God ;” nay, more, that He should come to do the will 
of God with a view to the accomplishment of purposes 
which the sacrifices prescribed in the Book were incapable 
of effecting. But of Christ these things might with strict 
propriety be affirmed: for, as we shall afterwards have 
occasion to show more particularly, the volume of the 
Mosaic law referred to Him in all its ordinances as one in 
whose “obedience unto death” these ordinances were in 
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due time to find their full significancy, and who, in thus 
fulfilling, should also abrogate and supersede them. It is 
to this substitution in the fulness of time of the Saviour’s 
great work of Atonement in the room of the Levitical 
offerings that allusion is made in the verses under review. 
It is not, we must carefully remark, the mere zxzferiority 
of sacrificial observances to the doing of God’s will that 
is here expressed, but the absolute rejection of the former 
in the case of the person referred to, in order that some 
special and signal act of obedience to the divine will on 
His part might be substituted for them. As Paul argues, 
“He taketh away the first, that He may establish the 
second.” He makes “sacrifice” give place to “the doing 
of the will of God ”—that is to say, to “the doing of the 
will of God” zot by others, but by Himself, in the execution 
of the specific work assigned to Him,—“ by the which 
will,” as the apostle adds, “we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once ‘for all.” We 
need scarcely observe that the Saviour’s own words are in 
full accordance with this prophetic description when He 
says: “ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and 
to finish His work ;” “I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me;” “I 
have glorified Thee on the earth, I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.” 


5. Again, in the 110th Psalm we have a clear testi- 
mony borne to the union of the priestly with the regal 
office in our Lord’s person, which necessarily implies that 
the priestly functions of making atonement and inter- 
cession were assigned to Him. Perhaps there is no psalm 
of which the Messianic reference is more fully established 
both by external and by internal proofs. It is frequently 
quoted by the apostles, and by Christ Himself; and not 
only quoted, but reasoned from ina manner which plainly 
shows that they held it to have such a reference. The 
ancient Jewish interpreters viewed it in the same light, as 
sufficiently appears from the fact that when our Lord 
adduced it to prove that the Messiah was David’s Lord as 
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well as David’s Son, the Pharisees, however desirous, were PART 
unable to controvert Him. Besides, there is evidently <1) 


SEC. I 
none else besides the Messiah to whom this psalm can ate 
with any propriety be applied; for of Him only could Goes et] 


David affirm, as in the opening verses, “ Jehovah said unto !-25- 
my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand, until 1 make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool: Jehovah shall send the rod of Thy 
strength out of Zion; rule Thou in the midst of Thine 
enemies.” And in Him only do we find that combination 
of the sacerdotal with the kingly functions which is de- 
clared in a subsequent verse to have been solemnly and 
unchangeably constituted by divine appointment. We ccn- 
fidently appeal, then, to this psalm as furnishing a strong 
corroboration of the conclusions we have already arrived 
at respecting the mediatorial work of Jesus Christ; for 
it seems scarcely possible to set aside the plain import of 
those words which, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, are so 
largely commented on as illustrating the priesthood and 
sacrifice of our Redeemer—“ Jehovah hath sworn, and will 
not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec.” 


6. When from the Psalms we proceed onwards to the Sayings of 
books of the prophets, we find there such a profusion of rahe 
references to the promised Saviour and the salvation to be 
wrought by Him, that a full discussion of them would far 
exceed our limits. Our purpose, however, will be suff- 
ciently served by a brief notice of some of those prophetic 
passages, in which not only the fact of the Messiah’s suffer- 
ings, but their reason and design, are stated with peculiar 
clearness. And pre-eminent among these stands that 
notable prediction which is contained in the 53d chapter Isa. liii. 
of Isaiah. 

That this passage was truly written by the great prophet 
in the record of whose predictions it is contained, we are 
not concerned for the present to establish ;* for it is un- 
questionable that, by whomsoever written, it was extant 


* A triumphant vindication of the genuineness of this chapter, and of all 
Isaiah’s prophecies from chapter xl. to the end of the book, will be found in 
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in the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament several 
hundreds of years before our Lord’s advent. Its reference 
to Christ we hope to make sufficiently clear from the 
allusions which it contains to His expiatory sufferings. 
But as to this point the evidence of the New Testament 
ought in the judgment of all Christians to be decisive. In 
Matthew, viii. 17, the fourth verse of this chapter is said to 
have been fulfilled in Christ. In Mark, xv. 28, and Luke, 
Xxii. 37, a like application is made of the twelfth verse. 
In John, xii. 38, the unbelief of the people, notwithstanding 
our Lord’s miracles, is said to have been in fulfilment of 
the first verse. Philip, in discoursing to the Ethiopian 
treasurer, in Acts, viii. 30-35, took as his text the seventh 
and ezghth verses, and “began at the same Scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus.” And Peter, in the second 
chapter of his First Epistle, quotes from the fifth, szxth, 
ninth, and eleventh verses, and applies them to Christ, 
when thus speaking of the Saviour, “ Who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth ;” “who His own 


‘self bare our sins in His own body on the tree ;” “ by whose 


stripes ye were healed ; for ye were as sheep going astray, 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls.” These testimonies must be amply sufficient 
to convince all who regard our Lord and His apostles 
as trustworthy interpreters of the Old Testament, that 
this prediction of Isaiah truly refers to Jesus Christ. 
And then as to the import of it, as setting forth the 
nature of that mediatorial work which the Messiah was 
to execute, there seems scarcely to be a possibility of 
mistaking it. 

The ignominy and anguish to which He was to be sub- 
jected are here described in the most affecting manner. 
He is spoken of as “ despised and rejected of men, a Man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief”’—as “ wounded,” 
“bruised,” “stricken,” “ afflicted’”—‘“led as a lamb to 
the slaughter” —“ numbered with transgressors” —en- 
during an inward “travail of His soul”—as “cut off out 
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of the land of the living,” and “pouring out His soul PART 
unto death.” aie " 
His perfect innocence, too, is forcibly contrasted with — 
the severe and undeserved afflictions which were laid upon 
Him ; for He is emphatically called the Lord’s “righteous 
servant”; and an explicit testimony is borne concerning 
Him, that “ He did no violence, neither was any deceit in 
His mouth.” e 
The concern which God had in His sufferings is clearly 
announced ; for we are told that “it pleased the Lord to 
bruise Him, He hath put Him to grief;” and that “the 
Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all; zt was exacted, 
and He was made answerable.” * 
The beneficial results, also, of His sufferings are strongly 
indicated in the assurance given us, that “by His stripes 
we are healed ’—that “ He shall justify many by bearing 
their iniquities”—that He shall “make intercession for 
transgressors”—that “He shall see His seed, and shall 
prolong His days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in His hand.” 
But above all, the substitutionary or vicarious character 
of His afflictions is again and again affirmed in the most 
decided terms; as when He is said to have been “ wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities””—to 
have had “the chastisement of our peace upon Him”—to 
have “borne the sin of many”—to have been “ stricken 
for the transgressions of the people”—to have had “the 
iniquity of us all laid upon Him ”—and to have had “ His 
soul made an offering for sin.” 
It has been objected by some who deny the Atonement 
that Matthew has applied the fourth verse of this chapter 
to those miraculous cures of bodily maladies which the 
Saviour wrought, representing these miracles as done by 
Him, “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Matt. viii. 
Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities *' 
and bare our sicknesses.’ It appears, however, from the 
* The first clause of verse 7th is thus translated by Bishop Lowth. Pye 


Smith translates the clause, ‘‘It is exacted, and He answereth to it;” and 
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comments on this passage by Gesenius, Rosenmuller, and 
Hengstenberg, as well as from the elaborate and able note 
of Archbishop Magee, that the words in the original, 
instead of being translated “Surely He hath borne our 
eriefs and carried our sorrows,” would be more appro- 
priately rendered in such terms as exactly to agree with 
the quotation of them by the evangelist. And surely the 
circumstance that ove verse of this prophetic chapter refers 
to our Saviour’s miracles of healing does not in the least 
conflict with the reference of the adjoining verses to other 
incidents in His history, and in particular to His vicarious 
sufferings. The bearing of iniquities, indeed, and the heal- 
ing of diseases, might very naturally be thus associated 
with one another, inasmuch as our Lord’s miraculous cures 
might be regarded as visible types and sure pledges of 
His saving grace; just as the maladies healed by Him 
were proofs and consequences of that sinful state from 
which it is the great end of His mission to deliver us. 

We confidently appeal, then, to this remarkable passage 
in confirmation of what we have found to be the doctrine 
of the New Testament respecting the Atonement ; for if 
expressions so plain and so significant as those which are 
here employed by the prophet do not convey the idea of 
piacular sufferings, inflicted by divine appointment, and 
endured by an innocent person in the room of the guilty, 
we may well doubt the possibility of ever conveying this 
idea by any combination of terms which language can 
supply. Certainly there is no creed or confession of faith 
that can be referred to in which this idea is more distinctly 
set forth. And it is remarkable how frequently the writers 
of the New Testament betake themselves to the words of 
this prophecy, with the view not so much of proving the 
doctrine of the Atonement as of appropriately and forcibly 
expressing it. 


7. Another prophetic passage worthy of remark in con- 
nection with the subject of our present discussion is the 
well-known prediction of the seventy weeks contained in 
the 9th chapter of Daniel. 
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Assuming the application of this passage to the Mes- PART 
siah, which is broadly affirmed in the very terms of the 
prediction itself, it seems scarcely possible to evade the Tee: 
testimony which it bears to His sacrificial death as an 20-27, — 
atonement for the sins of His people; for we read in the 
26th verse that after the seven weeks and threescore and 
two weeks “the Messiah shall be cut off, but not for 
Himself.” It would indeed be injudicious to attach much 
weight to the last clause of this verse, because the words 
rendered “but not for Himself” may admit of being 
otherwise translated “no one will be for Him ”—that is to 
say, either “no one will take part with Him,” or “no one 
will acknowledge Him to be truly the Messiah.” But the 
word translated “cut off” implies a painful, violent, un- 
timely death, and is interpreted by the Jewish Rabbis 
as signifying “a death inflicted by a judicial sentence,” Baers: 
which sense they confirm by appealing to a variety of and the 
other passages of the Old Testament. Farther, that His ea: 
death was a true and proper sin-offering is indicated in vol. i. p. 
the immediately succeeding verse by the statement that ‘> 
He should “cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease,” 
which seems to mark Him out as the great propitiatory 
sacrifice, the offering up of which would necessarily put 
an end to all those preparatory and symbolical ordinances 
which had preceded it. But above all, we find it written 
in the 24th verse that the grand object of His mission 
into the world was “to finish the transgression, to make 
an end of sins, to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness.” These words have 
most evidently a sacrificial import. And when taken in 
connection with the circumstance already referred to, that 
the Messiah, when “cut off,’ was to “cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease,” we can hardly fail to. see in 
them a declaration—in the very spirit of what is taught 
us in the Epistle to the Hebrews—that the Messiah 
was to make that all-sufficient atonement for the sins 
of the world which would dispense with the necessity of 
any other, and would “perfect for ever them that are 
sanctified.” 
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8. There is one other prophecy to which we may shortly 
advert before closing this department of our inquiries, and 
that is the remarkable prediction of Zechariah: ‘ Awake, 
O sword, against my Shepherd, and against the man that 
is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered; and I will turn mine 
hand upon the little ones.” 

We are not left in any doubt as to the questions, By 
whom were these words spoken? and, To whom do they 
refer? The prophet Zechariah, by whom they are re- 


- corded, declares that they were spoken by “the Lord of 


Matt. xxvi. 
31; Mark, 
XV 27s 


hosts.” And our Lord Jesus Christ has applied them. to 
Himself, and has clearly indicated their reference to His 
last sufferings; for it was when He had gone out from 
the chamber of communion to the Mount of Olives, and 
was about to bé betrayed into the hands of His enemies, 
that He said to His disciples, “ All ye shall be offended 
because of me this night; for it is written, I will smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” The 
words, then, are undoubtedly to be considered as spoken 
by God the Father concerning His Son Jesus Christ. 
And they give utterance to an awful and mysterious man- 
date, that sufferings and death should be inflicted on a 
Person who stood in a position of the closest equality and 
of the most intimate fellowship with Himself—a Person, 
too, who, instead of having done anything to incur or 
merit on His own account such afflictions, was actually 
employed, at the very moment when He was visited with 
them, in executing a work entirely agreeable to His 
Father’s will—nay, a work which His Father had given 
Him to do, as the divinely-commissioned Shepherd of the 
flock intrusted to Him. Allusion is indeed made to the 
more immediate effect with which this “smiting of the 
Shepherd” should be attended, in the temporary disper- 
sion of His sheep. But this is immediately followed by 
the promise, “I will turn or bring back my hand upon the 
little ones,”—indicating the Lord’s tender compassion for 
their deplorable condition, and His merciful purpose to 
recover and restore them. And this promise is after- 
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wards followed by the assurance, “ They shall callon my PART 
name, and I will hear them: I will say, It is my people; 
and they shall say, The Lord is my God.” a 
Here, then, we have unmerited and severe sufferings a ee 
inflicted by the appointment of the Lord of hosts on One 
who not only did not deserve them, but was, by reason of 
the dignity of His person and the exceeding intimacy of 
His relation to the Ordainer of them, of all beings the 
most unlikely to be visited with them. And these suffer- 
ings are connected with the intimation of a merciful design 
for the benefit of those sheep who were the objects of love 
and care to the great Sufferer. In what other light, then, 
are His afflictions to be regarded, than as a provision ex- 
pressly made by the Lord of hosts for the deliverance 
and restoration of perishing sinners? Or how can we fail 
to see in this announcement of them a foreshadowing of 
what the Saviour Himself declared when He thus spake, 
“T am the good Shepherd; the good Shepherd giveth His John, x. 
life for the sheep.” “As the Father knoweth me, even so es oo = 
know I the Father, and [ lay down my life for the sheep.” 
“Therefore doth my Father love me because I lay down 
my life.’ “I know my sheep, and am known of mine;” 
“and I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hands.” 
I need only farther observe that this prophecy is con- 
nected with another, contained in the close of the preced- 
ing chapter, and also applied to the Lord Jesus by an 
evangelist, in which it is foretold that the penitent Israel- 
ites should “look on Him whom they have pierced ;” and Zech. xii. 
that between these two Messianic prophecies (both of (°° ey 
which are appropriated in the New Testament to our 
Saviour) there occurs a promise—evidently pointing to 
that cleansing of the soul which is accomplished by His 
great sacrifice—that “a fountain shall be opened to the Zech. xiii. 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin * 
and for uncleanness.” 


PU 
SEG, 1. 


The instances above given may be taken as a sufficient 
specimen of those inspired testimonies with reference to 
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this subject which are to be found in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. We are far from holding that they 
would be of themselves sufficient to establish the great 
truth in behalf of which they have been adduced. But 
certainly they lend a most important confirmation to the 
clear and distinct statements of it by the apostles and 
evangelists. And they fully bear out the affirmation of 
St Paul, when he says, “I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures ;” and the still more explicit 
statement of the Saviour Himself, that “thus it was writ- 
ten, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day, and that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in His name among all 
nations.” 
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THE LEVITICAL SACRIFICES—THEIR DIVINE INSTI- 
TUTION AND PIACULAR CHARACTER. 


NEXT to the prophetic intimations of the Old Testament, parr 

we must turn our attention to its sacrificial rites, as serving I. 
: ' y i EC. . 2. 

still farther to illustrate and confirm the conclusions derived 

from the teaching of the New Testament respecting the ees 

great Christian doctrine of the Atonement. To these rites, confirma- 

indeed, we have already had occasion to refer, with the view tonnes BS 

of explaining the sacrificial expressions applied to our ment. 

Lord’s death by the apostles and evangelists. The sub- 

ject, however, is so interesting and so important, asto merit 

a much fuller discussion than it has yet received. Con- 

fining ourselves for the present to the Levitical sacrifices, 

as being those in regard to which we possess the fullest 

means of information, we shall endeavour to arrange our 

remarks upon them under the /our following heads: Ist, 

their divine institution; 2dly, their piacular character ; 

3dly, their beneficial efficacy; and 4thly, their typical 

reference to our Saviour. 


I. The divine tnstitution of the Levitical sacrifices cannot Divine in- 
with any consistency be denied by those who believe in the sl 
divine mission of Jesus Christ. For by Him the authority sacrifices. 
of Moses as a lawgiver has been fully and unequivocally 
recognised. And no disparaging views which some may be 
disposed to take of the inspiration of the Mosaic writings 
can warrant them to question the authority of the Mosaic 
ordinances. These were undoubtedly divine, if there was 


anything divine in Judaism atall. For theyare incorporated 
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with the very substance of that religion which Moses, in 
the name of Jehovah, prescribed to the children of Israel. 
And of the sacrifices, in particular, it is beyond dispute that 
every circumstance relating to the quality of the victims, 
or the time, place, and manner of their oblation, is pro- 
fessedly regulated by the express appointment of God. 

It has, indeed, been alleged that these sacrifices were 
appointed simply in accommodation to the heathenish 
taste for such observances which the Israelites had acquired 
during their long: sojourn in Egypt. And some counte- 
nance is held to be given to this allegation by the circum- 
stance that the sacrificial precepts in the Book of Leviticus 
have reference, not to the institution of a new rite, but 
rather to the improvement or regulation of an old one, 
being thus expressed, “If any man of you bring an offer- 
ing to the Lord, he shall offer it in this or in that manner.” 

This mode of expression, however, may be satisfactorily 
explained, so as to give no manner of countenance to the 
allegation in support of which it is appealed to, by the fact 
that sacrifice was observed by the patriarchs, from whom 
the race of Israel were descended, as an acceptable method 
of worshipping the true God. Besides, it is worthy of 
remark that Moses, while yet in Egypt, demanded in the 
name of the Lord that Pharaoh would permit the Israelites 
“to go three days’ journey into the wilderness to sacrifice 
unto the Lord their God ;” and that when Pharaoh told 
him that they might sacrifice to their God in Egypt, Moses 
rejoined, “ It is not meet so to do, for we shall sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God, and 
will they not stone us?” By “the abomination of the 
Egyptians” Moses does not mean “that which the Egyp- 
tians regarded as an abomination,” but “that which was so 
regarded by himself,” when made, as it was by the Egyp- 
tians, an object of idolatrous worship. He undoubtedly 
alludes to their grossly superstitious practice of giving 
divine honours to four-footed beasts. And his meaning is, 
that if the Israelites were to sacrifice to Jehovah those 
animals which were worshipped as gods in the land ot 
Egypt, the Egyptians would assuredly stonethem. Here, 
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then, we have evidence of two things which are perfectly PART 
conclusive against the assertion we are now combating. 
One is, that the rite of sacrifice, as an approved and ac- 
ceptable mode of worshipping the true God, was known 
to the Israelites before the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai. And the other is, that this ordinance, as observed 
among them, instead of being in accordance with the super- 
stitions of the Egyptians, was, on the contrary, so utterly 
opposed to them, that it could not be put in practice in 
the land of Egypt without giving offence and incurring 
persecution. 

Besides, so far is it from being the case that God accom- 
modated the institutes of the Mosaic ritual to the heathen- 
ish tastes which the Israelites had acquired in Egypt, that 
He took especial means to prevent His own ordinances 
from being in any way contaminated by an admixture of 
heathen errors and superstitions. For forty years were 
the Israelites led about in the wilderness, until the whole 
generation who came out of Egypt, except only Joshua 
and Caleb, had passed away, before they were permitted 
to enter the promised land. And lest the new generation 
who entered Canaan should be corrupted with any kind of 
false worship, they were commanded utterly to destroy 
those heathen tribes who had previously possessed the 
land. Not only so, but the most solemn warning was 
given them against conforming to the observances of any 
heathen nation whatsoever, and in particular to those of 
the Egyptians and Canaanites. ‘“ Speak unto the children Levit. 
of Israel,” said the Lord ; “after the doings of the land of *" ** 
Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do; and after the 
doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring you, shall 
ye not do; neither shall ye walk in their ordinances. Ye 
shall do my judgments, and keep mine ordinances, to 
walk therein.” It cannot be thought, surely, that in spite 
of the determination thus shown by the God of Israel to 
prevent the most distant approximation on the part of His 
chosen people to heathen superstitions, He would, after all, 
assign a prominent place to the ordinance of sacrifice in 
the ritual He prescribed to them, for no higher reason than 
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to conciliate those prejudices and accommodate Himself 
to those habits which they had acquired in Egypt. 


II. The divine institution of the Levitical sacrifices being 
thus evident, we proceed to show their piacular character. 
Some are inclined to think that such a character pertained 
more or less to all the Mosaic sacrifices. For our present 
purpose, however, it will suffice if we are able to prove that 
it truly belonged to the aximal oblations, such as the sin- 
offerings, trespass - offerings, whole burnt - offerings, and 
peace-offerings, of which we are told in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that “almost all things are by the law purged 
with blood, and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion.” 

(1.) The szx-offering had special reference to the con- 
sciousness of sin and the need of an atonement on the 
part of the worshipper, and was indeed so identified with 
sin that the same Hebrew word was used to denote both. 
It was for the most part offered on special occasions, when 
some particular sin had been committed through ignorance, 
inadvertency, or error, against any of the commandments 
of the Lord, whether by a private individual, a ruler, a 
priest, or the whole people, as the case might be. The 
persons who brought the sacrifice—or if it was a public 
offering, the elders of the people as representing the com- 
munity—were appointed to lay their hands upon the head 
of the victim, which was in all cases required to be without 
blemish, and thereafter to slay it and deliver it to the 
priest. The priest then sprinkled part of the blood upon 
the horns of the altar of burnt-offerings which stood before 
the entrance of the tabernacle, or, if the offering was made 
for himself or for the people, upon the altar of incense that 
stood within the tabernacle. He then poured out the 
remainder of the blood at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
offerings, and finally burned the kidneys and the fat of the 
animal upon that altar. Such were the prescribed cere- 
monies, by the due observance of which, as we are told in 
the Book of Leviticus, “the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for them, and it shall be forgiven them ;” and again 
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“the priest shall make an atonement for his sin that he PART 
hath committed, and it shall be forgiven him.” 

In all cases in which a ruler or a private individual was 
the offerer, the flesh of the sin-offering, except what was 
burned on the altar, was eaten by the priests in the sanc- 
tuary, as being “most holy.” But when the sacrifice was 
offered either for the priest himself or for the community, 
and its blood was carried within the vail of the tabernacle, 
no part of the flesh was allowed to be eaten; but the 
whole body of the victim was ordered to be carried 
forth and consumed with fire in a clean place without 
the camp. 

(2.) The zrespass-offering differs but little from the sin- The tres- 
offering ; and the precise point of distinction between them lane 
has been much disputed. It seems now to be the prevail- 
ing opinion of the best critics that the trespass-offering 
had reference more especially to the soctal evils occasioned 
by any transgression, or to the violation of social rights 
involved in the commission of it; the primary aspect of Fairbairn’s 
sin, as committed against God, being not indeed over- et ag 
looked, but somewhat less prominently exhibited. The 343. 
ceremonial was the same as in the case of the sin-offering, 
except that the blood was only poured «around the altar, 
instead of being sprinkled on the horns of it. And the 
like statements are made respecting the expiatory nature 
of this sacrifice—namely, “ The priest shall make an atone- Levit. v. 
ment for him with the ram of the trespass-offering, and it 13 4 7: 
shall be forgiven him;” and “the priest shall make an 
atonement for him before the Lord; and it shall be for- 
given him for anything of all that he hath done in tres- 
passing therein.” 

(3.) The whole durnt-offering was more general and The whole 
comprehensive in its character than the other sacrifices. out 
It undoubtedly included in it a reference to the expiation 
of sin; for the offerer was required to lay his hand on the 
head of the victim, and it was expressly said, like the sin- 
offering and trespass-offering, to be “accepted for him to Levit. i. 4. 
make atonement for him.” The guilt, however, which it 
was thus designed to expiate, was that not of any parti- 
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cular acts of transgression, but rather of those continual 
shortcomings and imperfections which cleave to the most 
devout worshipper and taint his best services. And along 
with that sense of sin and desire of pardon which it thus 
expressed, there was combined a self-dedication of the 
offerer with all his powers and faculties to the service of 
God, as was symbolised by the distinguishing feature of 
the burnt-offering—namely, the consumption of the whole 
of the victim in the sacred fire, after its blood had been 
poured out around the altar. 

This kind of sacrifice was frequently presented by 
private individuals as a “free-will offering,’—betokening 
their self-dedication to the Lord, following upon, and 
growing out of, pardon and acceptance with Him. It 
was also the kind of sacrifice offered for the nation at 
large, on the occasion of the new moons, the three great 
annual festivals, and in connection with the sin-offering on 
the day of atonement. Farther, it was presented every 
morning and every evening in behalf of the whole covenant 
people. And inthe case of the evening sacrifice, provision 
was made that during the night, when the altar was not 
required for any other purpose, the burnt-offering should 
be so slowly consumed as to last until the morning. So 
that, as is observed by Dr Fairbairn, “it was the daily 
and nightly, and, in a sense, the perpetual sacrifice,—the 
symbolical expression of what Israel should have been 
ever receiving from the God of the covenant, and of what 
they, as children of the covenant, should ever have yielded 
to Him in return. And on account of its having sucha 
position in the sacrificial institute, the altar of sacrifice 
came to be familiarly called he altar of burnt-offering.” 

(4.) The peace-offerings were, for the most part, sacrifices 
of praise and thanksgiving for some remarkable tokens of 
the Lord’s goodness, and sometimes votive offerings, in 
fulfilment of a vow which the worshipper had made, when 
either soliciting, or acknowledging that he had already 
experienced, some striking interposition of divine provi- 
dence in his behalf. Their distinctive characteristic was 
the admission of the offerer to participate, along with his 


ee 
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friends, in the flesh of the victim, as a token of his peace PART 
and fellowship with God. But not the less on this account sxc, 2, 
did they involve a propitiatory element. For, like all the —— 
other offerings of blood, they were accompanied with the 
imposition of hands, and the sprinkling of the sacrificial 

blood round about the altar. 


From this brief account of the several kinds of animal Their pi- 
sacrifices, their piacular character is sufficiently apparent. aoe a 
We have noticed as one striking feature which belonged acne 
to them, that the offerer was required to lay his hands sition of 
upon the head of the victim. This ceremony is expressly ee 
prescribed in the case of all the animal oblations, except the victim. 
that of the trespass-offering. We cannot doubt, however, 
that in this case also, as well as in the others, the cere- 
mony was observed ; and that the express mention of it is 
omitted, merely because the trespass-offering bore so very 
close an affinity to the sin-offering, that the regulation was 
sure to be held as applying to both. In this, as well as in 
other respects, full force must be given to the statement in Levit. vii 
Leviticus, “As the sin-offering ts, so ts the trespass-offering ; ee 
there ts one law for them.” 

The laying-on of hands was a ceremony observed not 
only at the offering of sacrifice, but on various other 
occasions; as, for example, the bestowal of blessing, the 
imparting of spiritual gifts, the conveyance of authority, 
and the designation to official functions. In all such cases 
it is evidently symbolical of the communication of some- 
thing from the person who imposes the hands to him on 
whom they are imposed. And what less, in the case of 
the sin-offerings and burnt-offerings, can it be held to 
indicate as conveyed by the offerer to the animal which 
he was about to slay in sacrifice, than an appointment of 
him to be offered as ‘his victim, and a consequent trans- 
ference to him of his guilt? The ceremony, even if taken 
by itself, imports, at the very least, a destination of the 
animal to that death to which he was immediately after- 
wards subjected, and to those sacrificial purposes which 
his death was intended to accomplish. But the ceremony 
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must not be taken by itself. It must be taken in connec- 
tion with that reference to the expiation of sin which is so 
emphatically made in immediate proximity to it. And 
surely, when we read such a statement as the following, 
“He shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt-offer- 
ing, and it shall be accepted for him to make atonement 
for him,” it is impossible to maintain that the two things, 
thus intimately connected, stood in no manner of relation 
to one another. We have it, moreover, on the authority 
of ancient Jewish Rabbis, quoted by Outram in his 
learned work on sacrifices, that the imposition of hands 
was always accompanied with confession of sins, and that 
the customary form of confession used by an individual 
when presenting his own sacrifice, was in these words: “O 
God, I have sinned, I have done perversely, I have tres- 
passed before Thee, and have done so and so; but lo! 
now I repent, and am truly sorry for my misdeeds; let, 
then, this victim be my expiation.” Nor is it any valid 
objection against this mode of interpreting the symbolical 
action, to allege that the laying-on of hands was not con- 
fined to sin-offerings and burnt-offerings, but was used also 


in sacrifices of a votive and eucharistical character. For 


this circumstance only shows that votive offerings and 
thank-offerings, as well as the other sacrifices of the 
Levitical system, involved an acknowledgment of un- 
worthiness on the part of the worshippers, and of their 
felt need of having their sins atoned for, in order that 
their offerings might be acceptable in the sight of God 

A still more important and sacred part of the service, 
however, was the sprinkling or pouring of the blood upon 
the altar. This was the consummation of the sacrifice, 
betokening the divine acceptance of it on behalf of the 
worshipper; according to that solemn statement of the 
God of Israel, “ The life of the flesh is in the blood; and 
I have given it to you upon the altar to make an atone- 
ment for your souls.” What this atonement was, we learn 
from passages already referred to, in which it is writter, 
that “the priest shall make an atonement for him con- 
cerning his sin, and z¢ shall be forgiven him,” The atone- 
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ment consisted in his exemption from the penalties of sin. PART 
And it was secured by the blood upon the altar, as that 
“in which the life was” of the victim which he had im- — 
molated. Life was given for life; the life of the victim for 

the life of the offerer. 


The propitiatory nature of the Mosaic sacrifices may be Sacrifices 
well illustrated by a reference to those which were offered aaWer 
on the day of atonement. On this solemn anniversary atone- 
the high priest was required, first of all, to slay a bullock soar Nate 
as a sin-offering for himself and for the whole household Levit. xvi 
of the priests, and to go with its blood into the most holy 
place—that sacred recess which none but he was permitted 
to enter, and even he only on this special occasion—and to 
sprinkle the blood seventimes on and before the mercy-seat. 
When this act of expiation for the priesthood was com- 
pleted, another for the sins of the whole people commenced. 

Iwo goats were presented at the door of the tabernacle, 
which yet are spoken of as constituting but one offering, 
each having his own part to bear in the solemnity, the one 
as exhibiting the means, and the other the results, of the 
atonement. Lots were then cast to determine which of 
the two should be slain. And the goat on which the 
Lord’s lot fell was immediately put to death as a sin- 
offering for the people, and its blood carried, like that of 
the bullock, into the most holy place, and sprinkled, as 
before, on and beside the mercy-seat. When this was 
done, the high priest came out from the inner into the 
outer sanctuary, and sprinkled the altar of incense seven 
times with the blood both of the bullock and of the goat, 
“to cleanse and hallow it from the uncleanness of the 
children of Israel.” Finally, he was required to lay both 
his hands upon the head of the surviving goat, which was 
still standing in front of the tabernacle, and to “confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon 
the head of the goat,” which was then “sent away by the 
hand of a fit person into the wilderness, bearing upon him 
all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited.” 

4 
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The symbolism thus employed was much fuller and 
more significant than that of the sin-offerings presented on 
ordinary occasions, two animals being used, one of which 
was sacrificed, while the other was sent away alive into the 
wilderness, so as to indicate the complete removal of the 
sins of the people which had been laid upon his head. 
“ Had it been possible,” as Kurtz observes, “to recall the 
slain goat to life, and then to send him away alive with the 
sins atoned for, the same end would have been attained ; 
but since this could not be done, another goat, as it were 
an alter ego, in all respects identified with the first, per- 
formed this office.” 


The expiatory nature of the Mosaic sacrifices may be 
farther established by showing the insufficiency of the 
objections urged against it. Tosome of the more plausible 
of these objections we shall now advert. 


1. It has been urged by Dr Bushnell and Dr Young 
that the original words in the Hebrew Scriptures and in 
the Greek Septuagint, which are translated to “atone” or 
to “make an atonement,” do not convey the idea of expia- 
tion, and are employed in some passages where that idea 
is necessarily excluded. “ The Hebrew word,” says Bush- 
nell, “simply speaks of “ covering or making cover for sin ; 
and is sufficiently answered by anything which removes it, 
hides it from sight, or brings into a state of reconciliation 
where the impeachment of it is gone.” “As the root of 
the word means simply Zo cover, we can see for ourselves 
that while it may be applied to denote a covering by 
expiation, it can certainly as well and as naturally be 
applied to anything which hides or takes away trans- 
gression.” 

The question, however, is not, What meaning might this 
Hebrew word possibly bear or admit of when applied to 
any subject? but, What meaning does it bear or admit of, 
according to the usage of Scripture, when applied to sin- 
offerings ? While truly stating that Zo cover is its radical 
sense, Bushnell admits that “ covering dy expiation” is one 
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of the various modes of covering which it may be used to PART 
denote. Now, we venture to say that, when used in rela- 
tion to szz, it always means so Zo cover sin as to avertiis = —— 
penalties. Assuredly, when used with reference to sz- 
offerings, it admits of no other than an expiatory sense, as 

we evidently see from the close connection, already noticed, 
between “making atonement” for the offerer, and securing 

for him “the forgiveness of his sin.” Farther, we may 

safely challenge Dr Bushnell to produce a single instance 

in which the word kaphav, when used with reference either 

to “sins” or to “sin-offerings,” can possibly bear the sense 

which his own theory of sacrifice requires—that, namely, 

of producing repentance or any other subjective effect in 

the mind of the sinner. 

With respect, again, to the Greek verbs (XdoKoprat and Young’s 
e€ikaoKopat, by which kaphar is usually translated in the pe 
Septuagint, Dr Young admits it to be “beyond all ques- Men, p. 
tion that, according to ordinary Greek usage, they dis- “4% *4+ 
tinctly convey the idea of propitiating or appeasing, and 
are constantly employed by Greek writers to express the 
supposed effect of sacrifices in averting the anger of the 
gods.” He insists, however, as does also Dr Bushnell, that Bushnell 
the Septuagint translators could not have intended to use pe teinaes 
them in their heathenish or expiatory sense, “ because fice, p. 
they have employed them with reference to the taber- 47” 
nacle, the holy place, and the altar, which could commit 
no sin, and could awaken no divine anger which needed to 
be appeased.” 

To this the reply is obvious, that though these inanimate 
objects were necessarily incapable of sin, they yet needed 
cleansing or expiation in respect of that ceremonial defile- 
ment which they had contracted from the sins of the 
priests and people by whom they were used. Such is the 
explanation of the matter given in Leviticus, xvi. 16, where Levit. xvi. 
it is written, “He shall make an atonement for the holy i 
place, because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and 
because of their transgressions tn all their sins; and so shall 
he do for the tabernacle of the congregation, which re- 
maineth among them 7 the midst of their uncleanness.” 
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PART Nor does it avail to say that the uncleanness thus spoken 
of was only of a ceremonial kind, and was consequently 
— removed only in aceremonial sense. For if, in the phrase- 
ology of Leviticus, the term “uncleanness” be applied, as 
it frequently is, to that which is only symbolical of moral 
impurity, we cannot wonder that the word “atone” in 
like manner should be used to denote a symbolical expia- 
tion. Nor are we entitled to conclude from such a use 
of it that its expiatory sense is wholly abandoned or 
ignored. | 
Objection 2. Again, it has been objected by the same writers that 
pirat under the Jewish dispensation sacrifice is not resorted to 
usedin in some remarkable instances of transgression, in which we 
inwhich, if Might have expected it to be employed, if it really was 
expiatory, possessed of any expiatory virtues. The instances to 
Nie ck which they refer are—the apostasy of Israel when they 
pected it. worshipped the golden calf at Sinai; the mutiny which 
followed the judgment of Korah and his accomplices ; and 
the grievous offence of David, under a sense of which he 
expressly said, “Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it.” 
Reply to It is not a little strange that the objectors should have 
ae forgotten that in all these instances the offences committed 
were of a kind for which no sacrificial expiation was pro- 
vided. The veriest tyro in Biblical knowledge is well 
aware that such presumptuous sins as wilful apostasy, 
idolatry, adultery, and murder, were utterly excluded from 
the benefits of the Mosaic ritual. In one of the instances, 
indeed—that of the rebellion which broke out after the 
destruction of Korah—an atonement was offered, at the 
merciful suggestion of Moses, beyond what the law ordi- 
narily allowed of, and proved successful. Dr Bushnell 
insists that this atonement was not sacrificial, inasmuch 
as it consisted of a mere offering of incense. But he over- 
looks the circumstance that the fire which burnt the incense 
Num. xvi. zas taken from the altar of burnt-offerings, so as directly to 
4c: connect the incense with the ritual of sacrifice. 
Dr Young further urges, in support of this objection, 
that in Solomon’s prayer at the consecration of the Temple, 
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“there is not a single hint of sacrifice as the medium of PART 
pardon and reconciliation ; but the one method spoken of es ry 
is confession, prayer, and trust in the revelation of free, ae a 
forgiving mercy.” Tapatand 

It is somewhat surprising that this passage of the sacred cee 
history should be pleaded as an instance of the disparage- 275. 
ment of sacrifice. For it cannot be forgotten that Solomon, 
on the occasion referred to, was actually setting apart a 
gorgeous edifice, which he had reared at immense cost, for 
the purpose of sacrificial worship, and that the prayers and 
confessions of which he speaks were either to be offered up 
“in this house,” or directed “towards this house,” as the 2 Chron. 
appointed place in which sin-offerings and burnt-offerings “” *°3” 
were continually to be presented on the altar of the God 
of Israel. 

3. It has been objected by Bahr, Hofmann, and others, Objection 
that “if the Levitical sacrifices had been expiatory, the eta 
victim ought to have been slain by the priest, as repre- versed 
senting God, and not by the offerer.” the priest 

To this the reply of Kurtz is entirely satisfactory. “In 27d et 


the offerer 
sacrifice,” he says, ‘God appears as the Merciful One, who ought to 


desires not the death of the sinner, but his redemption Here 
(though doubtless in a manner accordant with justice) ; 

while the sinner, on the other hand, appears as one who 

has brought death and condemnation upon himself through 

sin, and is conscious of having done so. Hence it is pecu- Kurtz on 
liarly appropriate and significant that he should accuse Rca 
himself, pronounce sentence of condemnation upon him- p. 130. 
self, and inflict it himself on his symbolical substitute.” 

We may add that this objection proceeds on an erroneous 

view of the priestly office. The priest was the repre- 
sentative, not of God, but of men. As we read in the 

Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Every high priest, taken from Heb. v. 1. 
among men, is ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God.” Accordingly, when the priest committed any 
heinous sin, its penal liabilities were considered as falling 
upon the people. And the sacrifice prescribed for any sin 
with which he was chargeable was the same that was 
required for a sin committed by the whole community. 


Objection, 
that if the 
death of 

the victim 


was vicari- 


ous, he 
could only 
have been 
offered for 
sins pun- 
ishable 


with death. 


Answer to 
this objec- 
tion, 
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Such being the case, the argument that sin-offerings, if 
piacular, ought to have been slain by the priest as repre- 
senting God, falls to the ground at once. For the priest 
represented, not God, but the people. Had fe slain the 
victim, in the case of a private sin-offering, this would not 
have been symbolical of God inflicting punishment. any 
more than the slaying of it by the offerer. It would, 
moreover, have confounded the distinction between the 
private and the public sin-offerings. For it would have 
indicated that the representative of the nation was charging 
himself with the guilt of one individual citizen. 

4. Béhr has revived an old objection, formerly urged by 
Sykes and H. Taylor, that “if the death of the victim was 
a vicarious endurance of the penalty of sin, then every sin 
for which a sacrifice was appointed must have been pun- 
ishable with death; whereas, under the Levitical dispensa- 
tion, none of those presumptuous and aggravated offences 
which were punishable with death had any sacrifice pro- 
vided for them.” 

This objection does not distinguish between the penalty 
of death denounced in the moral law against all sin, and 
the penalty of death as denounced against certain aggra- 
vated crimes by the statutes of the Jewish commonwealth. 
Although it be true that the offences for which sacrifice 
might be offered were not capital crimes according to 
the municipal code of Israel, this does not prove that in 
the judgment of God they were not liable to that death 
which is the common “ wages of sin.” 

Besides, it is not necessarily implied in vicarious punish- 
ment that the suffering inflicted on the victim should be 
exactly the same with that which the offender had him- 
self incurred. It rests with the Supreme Lawgiver and 
Judge to say what kind or measure of vicarious endurance, 
if any, He will accept of. And if this be the case where 
there is real vicarious punishment, much more may we 
hold it to be the case where the vicarious punishment is 
only typical or emblematical. It must not be forgotten 
that the Jewish sacrificial system was a mere “shadow 
of good things to come, and not the very image of the 
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things.” And being so, we have no cause to wonder that PART 
certain marks of imperfection should be discernible in it. . 1 
It is little to say, then, that there is not an exact corre- — 
spondence between the penalty which the victim endured 

and that which the offerer had merited, in respect that 

the offences of the latter were not punishable with death. 

The truth is, that if these offences had been so punishable, 

the want of correspondence would then have been still 
greater; for if the death of an irrational animal be no 
proper equivalent for those minor penalties which, under 

the Levitical dispensation, it atoned for, much less would 

it have been a proper equivalent for the penalty of death 
denounced against a reasonable and accountable agent. 

5. There is another objection, urged long ago by Sykes Objection, 
and Priestley, of which Dr Bahr has not failed to take pee 
advantage—namely, that “the Levitical victims could not offered for 
be vicarious sin-bearers, because in that case they would 5.’ voor 


be unclean, 
have been unclean ; whereas, on the contrary, they were oe 
evidently pure and holy, inasmuch as they were in some be burt 
instances wholly offered on the altar of God, and in other eles 
instances were eaten by the priests, or shared between priests. 
them and the offerers.” 

We cannot dispute the fact on which this objection Admitted 
proceeds, that the bodies of those animals which were Sp iarats. 
slain in the Levitical sacrifices, instead of being unclean, victims 
were “most holy.” We are expressly told that such was ioduae 
the case with those sin-offerings and trespass-offerings 
which were presented for the sins of private individuals ; 
for respecting the flesh of these it is expressly written,— 

“ Every man among the priests shall eat thereof; it shall Levit. vii. 
be eaten in the holy place; it is most holy.” It has 5 

often been supposed, indeed, that the case was different 

with those sin-offerings which were presented for the 

priests and for the whole nation of Israel, and particularly 

with those which were offered on the day of atonement, 
inasmuch as the bodies of the slain beasts in these in- 

stances were ordered to be “carried without the camp, 

and burned there.” But without stopping to consider Fairbairn’s 


: ypology, 
what may have been the ground on which the bodies of ii. 338. 


Compare 
Levit. iv. 
12 5 -Xlv. 
40, 45. 


Bahr’s in- 
ference 
from this 
admitted 
fact is un- 
warranted. 
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these victims were thus disposed of, we may be very sure 
that that ground could not have been any uncleanness 
held to be attached to them. It is true that impure 
things were always “carried without the camp ;” but it 
does not thence follow that everything which was “ carried 
without the camp” was impure. And in the case of the 
victims referred to, it was expressly provided that the 
place in which they were to be burned should be “a clean 
place” —indicating that they were themselves “clean,” and 
must be guarded from pollution ; whereas unclean things, 
such as the wood and stones of a leper’s house, were 
ordered to be “cast into an unclean place without the 
city.” Besides, we cannot suppose that the highest class 
of sin-offerings—those slain for the priests and for all 
Israel—were charged with pollution, when we find that 
the inferior class, slain for private individuals, are declared 
to be, not unclean, but “ most holy.” 

While assenting, however, on these grounds, to Dr 
Bahr’s statement, that the flesh of the Levitical sin-offer- 
ings was not unclean, we can see no warrant for the con- 
clusion which he founds upon it; for, on the one hand, it 
does not necessarily follow that the victim must have be- 
come in itself unclean if its death were a substitute for the 
penalties incurred by him who offered it. Rather does it 
seem to be essential to the idea of a vicarious atonement, 
that the substitute should in himself be perfectly pure; 
and that he should be so regarded at the very time when 
he suffers and dies in the room of him by whom he is im- 
molated. It is true the offerer, by placing his hand upon 
the victim’s head, symbolically laid his sins upon him. 
But this imputation of sins must have had respect only to 
their guz/¢ or liability to punishment, and not to their 
moral culpability or tmpurity, which, being a personal 
matter, is not transferable. Notwithstanding what was 
thus done to him, the victim continued to be in himself 
as pure and faultless as he was before; or else his im- 
molation could not have been regarded as an unmerited 
endurance of penalties by a substitute in the room of 
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their infliction on the person by whom they were justly 
deserved. 

But, on the other hand, even if the victim had been 
rendered unclean by having the sins of the offerer sym- 
bolically laid upon him, it must be remembered that he 
became purged of this uncleanness by having his blood 
shed and sprinkled on the altar, before his body was either 
devoted to God by fire, or eaten by the priests and the 
worshippers. The legal consequences of imputed guilt, 
whatever they were, terminated with the shedding and 
sprinkling of His blood. The sins laid upon him were 
thereby expiated. And thenceforward he might be con- 
sidered as “‘ most holy.” 
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THE LEVITICAL SACRIFICES—BRIEF NOTICE OF NON- 
EXPIATORY THEORIES IN REGARD TO THEM. 


PART HAVING now endeavoured to show the expiatory nature 
or 3, of the Levitical sacrifices, and the insufficiency of the 
oR’ objections urged against it, it seems proper briefly to 
piatory notice some of the most plausible attempts which have 
Sire been made to explain the symbolism of these ordinances 
sacrifices. upon other principles than that of their vicarious and 


piacular nature. 


Theory of | I. In doing so, we begin with the theory of Dr Bahr, as 
Rest set forth in his learned, and in many respects valuable, 
treatise on the symbolism of the Mosaic worship. 

Dr Bahr holds that sacrifice was intended to represent, 
not the forfeiture or penalty incurred by him who offered 
the victim, but that surrender or sacrifice of himself, that 
devotion of heart and life to the service of God, which the 
worshipper acknowledged to be his duty, and declared to 
be his sincere desire. Such an acknowledgment and de- 
sire might in certain cases. be associated with penitential 
feelings on account of particular transgressions, and then 
the sacrifice was called a sin-offering or trespass-offering. 
In other cases it might be associated with feelings of 
gratitude for past mercies, or with special engagements of 
duty and devotion for the future, and then the sacrifice 
became a thank-offering or votive peace-offering. Butinno 
case did it imply any reference to the worshipper’s Zadility 
to condemnation, or any substitution of the sufferings of an 
innocent victim for that forfeiture or penalty which the 
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worshipper had incurred. It symbolised, not the faking PART 
away of life in punishment, but the giving up of life to oe - 
God in holy self-surrender. 

In support of this theory, Dr Bahr appeals to the words 

of the Lord in Lev. xvii. 11: “ For the life of the flesh is in Levit. 
the blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to" *™ 
make an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood 
which maketh an atonement for the soul.” These words 
he considers as unfolding the true nature of the ordinance. 
It was not the death of the animal, he argues, but the 
sprinkling of the altar with his blood as the emblem of life, 
that held the central or prominent place in the symbolical 
transaction. The death was only inflicted as a means of 
obtaining the blood, by which, as representing the life, 
the atonement was made. Or if any symbolical meaning 
must be assigned to it, that meaning is held to be nothing 
more than the extinction of the selfish and carnal life of 
the worshipper as necessary to his consecration to the 
service of God. 

Now the obvious, and, we think, conclusive, objection Objection 
that may be urged against this view of the Levitical sacri- bers 
fices is, that it implies a palpable incongruity, or rather Incongru- 
contrariety, between the sign employed, and the thing "Yb 


tween the 


alleged to be denoted by it. The sign is d/ood, the blood sign and 
of a slain animal; and the thing of which it is affirmed to seater 
be significant is not //e taken away in penal forfeiture, 
but 4zfe continued and consecrated to God in active service ! 
Now I venture to say that this is an interpretation of the 
symbol which never would have occurred to any unsophis- 
ticated mind. Blood may be appropriately held to repre- 
sent /ife. But unquestionably blood shed represents life 
ended. When the “life of the flesh” is said to be “in the 
blood,” this statement must be understood as applying to 
the blood while still running in the veins of the living 
animal. When the animal has been slain, the blood that 
is taken from it can only be held to denote life forfezted 
and extinguished. 

An attempt is indeed made to overcome this objection, 
by suggesting that the death of the victim might be 
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symbolical of the extinction of the selfish and carnal life, 
in order that the spiritual and godly life which the wor- 
shipper was thenceforward to lead might be substituted 
for it. But this suggestion, instead of removing the diffi- 
culty, is attended with other difficulties peculiar to itself. 
In the first place, it does not in the least affect the 
incongruity of representing the blood of a slain victim as 
an emblem, not of Life extinguished, which it well might 
be, but of 7zfe continued and actively employed in the service 
of God, which it could not, according to any natural or 
intelligible reading of the symbol, be supposed to be. 
Besides, this suggestion assigns to the blood a double 
function, as symbolical both of death and of life, which, 
instead of lessening, rather increases the incongruity. 
Further, the taking away of the life of an animal in 
sacrifice—more particularly of a pure and unblemished 


ing a spot- animal, perfect in its kind, as all victims were required to 


be—presents no analogy whatsoever to the mortifying of 
the selfish and carnal life of a sinful man; for the natural 


ofa sinner, life of such a creature is altogether innocent—in full con- 


formity to the instinctive laws of its being, and to the 
purposes which its Maker designed it to serve ; whereas 
the natural life of a sinner is culpable and ungodly— 
opposed to the laws of his being, and to the will of his 
Creator. Here, therefore, instead of analogy we have 
contrast. That the ceasing of a life which is in perfect 
accordance with the will of God should symbolise the 
ceasing of a life of selfish opposition to the will of God on 
the part of him who puts to death the innocent victim, is 
altogether unnatural and anomalous. 

Again, this supplementary adjunct of the theory in 
question derives no support from Lev. xvii. 11, on which 
the theory professes to be founded. When it is there said 
that “the /zfe of the flesh is in the blood,” the word “ life” 
evidently signifies the mere physical principle of vitality, 
without reference to any moral qualities whatsoever. The 
“life” does not here mean “the conduct,” or “the manner 
of living.” There is no reference to the manner in which 
the life is spent, or the purposes to which it is made subser- 
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vient, but simply to “the life” or animated condition ofa PART 
living animal, as opposed to the inert and insensate con- 
dition of a mass of dead matter. And as for the alleged — 
double function which, according to the hypothesis, “the 
blood” is held to discharge, as symbolising, first, the cessa- 

tion of a selfish and carnal mode of living, and afterwards, 

the commencement of a godly and spiritual mode of living, 

there is not the least countenance given to it in the pas- 

sage referred to. Nothing is there said of the symbolical 
transfiguration of a life distinguished by one kind of moral 
qualities into a life distinguished by an opposite kind of 
moral qualities. What the passage speaks of is something 

very different—namely, the substitution of the life of one 
creature for the life of another creature. “The life of the 
flesh,” saith the Lord, “is in the blood; and I have given 

it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls,” i.e., “for your lives’ —for it is the same word, nephesh, 

that is here used both for “life” and for “soul.” 

This text, then, according to its plain and obvious im- Levit. 

port, teaches the vécarious nature of the rite of sacrifice. *) 4." 


Life was given for life—the life of the victim for the life cae life 
given for 

of the offerer. It was no mere change of the moral charac- jizz, 
teristics of one and the same creatures mode of living that 

was symbolised, but a substitution of the life of one creature 

Jor the life of another creature, instead of which it was im- 
molated. And this substitution took place in order to 
“make atonement,” or literally “covering,” for the life of 

the offerer. Nor can it be said that this “covering” or 
“atonement” was altogether subjective in its nature, affect- 

ing only the worshipper’s own character and disposition. 

On the contrary, it was primarily of an odjective nature, 
affecting his standing and position towards the God of 
Israel. That it was so evidently appears from the pas- 

sage itself. For God is there represented as saying, “I 

have given it (the blood) to you upon the altar, to make 

an atonement for your souls or lives.” He does not say, 

“ You are to give me the blood upon the altar as a symbol 

of the dedication of your lives to me;” but “J have given 

you the blood upon the altar, to make an atonement for 
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PART your lives.” And the same conclusion may be drawn 
from the statements repeatedly made in the Book of 
Leviticus respecting the sin-offerings, that by means of 
Levit. iv. these “an atonement shall be made for the offerer, as 
a 333 v. concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him.’ These 
words plainly show that the atonement made by the sin- 
offerings was not merely to the effect of exercising a 
salutary influence on the minds of those by whom they 
were offered, but to the effect of substantially ameliorating 
their condition and standing in relation to the God of 
Israel, by securing the forgiveness of their sin, or their 
exemption from the forfeitures and penalties annexed 


to it. 
Bahr’s It is no small confirmation of the justice of these re- 
parsed marks on the theory of Bahr as to the nature of sacrifice, 


RraGi that is furnished by the fact that this theory is utterly 
Jewsand Opposed to the sentiments entertained respecting that 
heathens. ordinance by uninspired Jewish writers of ancient times, 
and also by heathens of every age and of every nation. 
I cannot afford space for adducing the abundant testi- 
monies by which this fact is incontrovertibly established. 
They will be found in Outram’s elaborate ‘ Dissertation 
on Sacrifice, and also in the Notes appended to Magee’s 
‘Discourses on the Atonement.’ But assuming it to be 
a fact—which few, if any, will venture to deny—it bears 
with crushing weight against a theory of sacrifice which 
is palpably at variance with the views of that ordinance 
entertained by all those who were habituated to the ob- 


servance of it. 


Theory of II. Another theory, which was not without its sup- 
sade porters in former times, has been recently revived in a 
somewhat modified form, and advocated with much ability 
by Hofmann. According to this theory, there was not in the 
Levitical sacrifices anything properly penal or vicarious. 
They were simply of the nature of payments rendered to 
God—in the case of the peace-offering, as an acknowledg- 
ment of His mercies; and in the case of the sin-offering 
or burnt-offering, as a compensation for sins committed 
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against Him. The imposition of hands signified nothing PART 


more than that the offerer had power over the animal, and oeae : 
purposed to avail himself of this power by putting it to 
Hofmann’s 


death. The slaying of the victim had no further object scnhriftbe- 
than that of “obtaining its blood for the altar, and its ea ie 
flesh for the fire-food of Jehovah.” And the purpose of | ~’ ~~ 
sprinkling the blood upon the altar was “to bring to God 

what had been the victim’s life, as a payment rendered to 

Him by its being shed.” ‘There was thus no substitution 

of the victim for the offerer in the whole of the transaction, 

but a mere payment by the latter, in discharge of his 
liabilities, of a gift which God had empowered him to use 

for. that purpose, and had pledged Himself to accept of 

when presented at the altar. 

Now we venture to say that this view of the Levitical sac- 
rifices is not such as would have naturally suggested itself 
to any ordinary mind in contemplation of them; and that 
there are many, not of the mere accessories, but of the 
most prominent and essential parts of their symbolism, of 
which it affords no satisfactory account. 

For example, (1.) if the laying on of hands was only a Objections 
symbolical indication that the animal was given up as an esa 
offering to God, it would seem in that case to have been theory. 
altogether superfluous, inasmuch as a clear enough declar- 
ation to the same effect had been already made by bring- 
ing it to the altar and delivering it to the priest. (2.) 

Again, if the true import of the whole observance had 

been nothing more than a compensation to God in the 

way of payment for the guilt of the worshippers, there 
seems no assignable reason why such compensation should 

have been almost uniformly rendered in the form of axzmal 
victims. Even Bahr abandons any argument that might 

be drawn from the permission, in certain exceptional cases, 

to substitute offerings of flour for animal sacrifice. He Bihr’s 
_ rightly reminds any who would lay stress on this circum- Phen 
stance, that this permission was granted only when the 
offerer was so poor that he could not procure even a pair 

of turtle-doves or two young pigeons; and that we must 

not argue from the nature of an occasional and excep- 


Levit. 
XVil. I1 
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tional substitute to that of the rite itself, in its normal and 
proper form. It seems, then, on Hofmann’s hypothesis, 
unaccountable that the compensatory payment should not 
have been made from the fruits of the earth, or from any 
other species of property, in something like a fair propor- 
tion to the produce of the flocks and herds; whereas the 
rule unquestionably was, as Paul declares it, that “ without 
shedding of blood there is no remission.” (3.) Further, if 
the sacrifice was offered simply as a payment, there is no 
apparent reason for the immediate infliction of death upon 
the animal. The mere delivery of it might in that case 
have sufficed. And it might have been left to the disposal 
of the priesthood, in such ways and at such times as might 
be most conducive to pious uses; for the offerer had, 
according to this theory, no further concern in the matter 
than to bring his compensatory payment, and hand it over 
to the person who was duly authorised in the name of God 
to receive it from him. The function of the offerer, how- 
ever, did not end with this. He was required, then and 
there, as an indispensable part of the service, to slay the 
animal with his own hand. And hence we conclude that 
it must have been presented by him, not merely as a 
valuable commodity to be surrendered, but as a living 
creature to be immediately deprived of life; in other 
words, not merely as a compensatory payment, but as an 
atoning victim. (4.) Equally unsatisfactory is the mean- 


ing assigned by Hofmann to the sprinkling of the blood — 


upon the altar. “The essential purpose of it,” he says, 
“must have been to bring to God what had been the life 
of the sacrificial animal as a payment rendered by its being 
shed.” Here the peculiar significancy of the blood-offer- 
ing, as distinguished from unbloody sacrifices, is entirely 
ignored. The blood is held to have been “brought to 
God as a payment,’—which it might have been equally 
well if it had been a libation of wine, or a cluster of fruits, 
ora sum of money. How differently does the Lord Him- 
self speak of it! “The life of the flesh,” He says, “is in 
the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls.” These words do not 


EEE a _ 
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say “to make a compensatory payment,” but to “makean PART 
atonement.” And, as Delitzsch observes, “the Scriptural a Z. 
idea of atoning, or covering, can never be identified with _ - 
the covering of a debt by paying tt, which is a metaphor tor 
utterly foreign to the Hebrew language.” Again, how brews, 
is it that “the blood makes atonement”? Evidently in : 
respect to the zephesh—that is to say, “ the soul or life of 
the flesh” —being in the blood ; otherwise there would be 
no coherence between the statements, Ist, that “the life 
of the flesh is in the blood,”’—and 2dly, that “the blood is 
given to make atonement.”* The blood, then, does not 
atone by virtue of aught that it has in common with other 
things which, considered merely as gifts, might equally 
well have been presented, but by virtue of something which 
is peculiar to itself. It is not a mere compensatory pay- 
ment made for sin, but a vicarious substitution of xephesh 
for nephesh—of the life of the innocent victim for the life 
of the sinful offerer. 

Thus does it appear that the theory of Hofmann affords 
no satisfactory explanation of the symbolical import of 
the Mosaic sin-offerings. I may add that it does not 
seem entitled, 0% reasonable grounds, to any preference 
over the common view, which it is meant to supersede. 
For certainly it is more akin to the gross notions of the 
heathens, whose sacrificial rites in many cases assumed the 
form of trafficking with the gods or bribing them to secure 
their favour, than to the worship of the Holy One of 
Israel, who, when solemnly warning His judges to execute 
impartial judgment, reminds them that “with the Lord 2 Chren. 
their God there is no iniquity, nor respect of persons, zor ™™* 7: 


taking of gifts.” 


III, Another theory which may be briefly noticed is that 


* This is more fully brought out in the last clause of the verse—‘‘ For it is the 
- blood that maketh atonement ¢hrough the soul ”—that is to say, chrough the soul 
which had been previously said to be in it, It is as being the seat or principle 
of life that the blood atones. The translation of this last clause in our 
authorised English version, ‘‘ For it is the blood that maketh atonement for 
the soul,” is quite inadmissible. The translation ‘‘ through the soul” is 
adopted by Bahr, Kurtz, Keil, Delitzsch, and Fairbairn. 
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of Keil. This writer holds that the slaying of the sacrificial 
victim had nothing in it of a penal or judicial character 
(though not very consistently admitting, at the same time, 
that the victim was laden with the sins of the offerer), but 
that his death represented “the transition of the soul from 
a state of alienation from God into a state of grace and 
vital fellowship with Him, or the door of entrance into 
the divine life out of the ungodly life of this world ;” and 
he considers the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar as 
symbolically denoting the reception of the person by whom 
the victim had been sacrificed into the divine fellowship. 

It will be observed that in this theory the sacrificial 
victim, though occasionally spoken of as “ substituted” for 
the offerer, is in reality viewed rather as his symdo/ than 
as his substitute; for its death is held to represent the 
subjective change which takes place in the soul when it 
‘“ passes from the ungodly into the divine life.” According 
to this view the symbolism becomes incongruous. If all 
that it meant was to indicate the transition of the soul 
from a state of sinful separation from God into a state of 
holy fellowship with Him, there is no conceivable reason 
for the stringency of the provision that the victim should 
be absolutely faultless and without blemish; whereas the 
grounds of such a provision are at once apparent if the 
death of the victim was significant of the sufferings of a 
perfectly pure and innocent substitute in the room of the 
guilty. 

Further, the exhibition of death—which is associated in 
the ideas and feelings of men with sin, fear, suffering, and 
corruption—as the emblem of transition from a godless 
into a godly life, is much too abstruse and subtle for a 
symbolical rite addressing itself to the apprehension of 
the multitude, however much it may commend itself to 
speculative minds when seeking to devise all manner of 
ingenious theories. And though the figures of “dying to 
self,” “dying to sin,” or “being crucified to the world,” 
as equivalent to the process of conversion and sanctifica- 
tion, be familiar enough to us from our acquaintance with 
the apostolic writings, we must not thence infer that it 
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was equally familiar to the Israelites. Delitzsch has part 
justly remarked that there are no traces of any such , HU. 
figure to be met with in the Old Testament. It seems to —— 
have been utterly foreign to Jewish modes of thought. 

With respect, again, to the alleged absence of any refer- 
ence in the death of the victim to the penal consequences 
of sin, | may simply quote the following judicious state- 
ments of Dr Fairbairn: “ Appealing, as the rite did, to Fairbairn’s 
popular apprehension, the slaying of the sinner’s offering, nites 
solemnly destined to death that its life might be accepted tion, ii. 
in lieu of the sinner’s, could not but wear the aspect of a ibs 
doom or judgment. It was a death not incidentally alone, 
but formally associated with sin as its immediate cause ; 
and whatever grace it might instrumentally be the channel 
of conveying to the offerer, it manifestly fell with all the 
severity of a curse on the victim. People were not ina 
condition, at the sight of such a spectacle, to make nice 
discriminations. Here, on the one hand, was the sin cry- 
ing for condemnation ; and there, on the other hand, was 
the victim slain that the cry might be silenced. Could 
people look at this, or take part in it, and yet feel that 
there was nothing of punishment? We may judge of the 
unlikelihood, when we find authors with fine-spun theories 
to support, which would lead them to exclude the idea of 
punishment, insensibly gliding into a mode of speech re- 
garding it which ill accords with the demands of their 
system. Thus Keil, when he comes to speak of the sin- 
offering, says, that ‘by being slain the animal is given to 
death and suffers for the sinner the death which is the 
wages of sin. And of the trespass-offering he says, ‘ The 
ram stood for the person of the guilty man, and suffered 
death in his stead as the punishment of his guilt.’ Such 
language stands in irreconcilable opposition to the author’s 
own theory.” 


IV. There is one other view of the nature and design of young’s 
sacrifice, on which it may be proper to make a very few ‘heory- 
remarks. Dr Young, while apparently adopting Bahr’s 
theory that the rite of sacrifice was a symbol of the 
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worshipper’s self-surrender and return to God, combines 
with it the further suggestion, that sacrifice was connected 
with the divine permission to take away animal life in order 
that animal substance might be used for food. “ Sacrifice,” 
he says, “was first of all merely the divine provision for 
human sustenance ; but in connection with this, a manifest 
and merciful protection was thrown around the lower crea- 
tion. Animal life was exalted into a sacred thing, and the 
taking it away was hallowed as a solemn act of religion. 
From the first, God taught His rational offspring that a 
deed in itself strange and revolting must not be ventured 
heedlessly or wantonly—must be transacted under a dis- 
tinct sense of His presence and His rights—and must, in 
fact, be nothing less than a surrender back to Him of that 
which was wholly His—a true act of worship.” 

In regard to this opinion, it is enough to say, that any- 
thing more decidedly opposed to the well-known facts of 
the case which it professes to account for, could not easily 
be imagined. For it is most certain that “the provision 
of food for human sustenance, combined with a merciful 
protection thrown around the lower creation,” has no place 
assigned to it among the declared purposes for which the 
Levitical sacrifices were appointed. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that these sacrifices were connected with 
restrictions on the use of animal food. The blood and the 
fat were in all cases interdicted. The sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings were to be eaten by the priests only. 
The more solemn sin-offerings were not allowed to be 
partaken of even by the priesthood. And the burnt- 
offerings, which were the most numerous of the Levitical 
sacrifices, were wholly consumed in the fire of the altar. 
The theory of Young, therefore, is not capable of furnish- 
ing any satisfactory explanation of these ordinances. We 
find other purposes expressly assigned to them in the Word 
of God—namely, to make atonement for sin and to secure 
its forgiveness. But no mention is made of any such 
purposes as “ protecting animal life” and “ providing for 
human sustenance.” 
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Thus have I endeavoured to show the insufficiency of PART 
some of the most plausible theories which have been a a 
devised, with the view of explaining the symbolism of 

All these 
the Levitical sacrifices upon other principles than that theories 
of their vicarious and piacular character. Of one and untenable. 
all of them we may venture to affirm, that they derive 
no countenance from the more obvious and prominent 
features of the Mosaic ritual, insomuch that they could 
not have naturally occurred—as we know that they never 
did occur—to those who lived under it. Of all things, a Modern 
symbol, as Mr Rigg has well observed, “ must be such as Thee 
to strike the popular mind at once, and to speak out its P- 371, 
meaning to the understanding of all who are concerned to i 
know it. Symbols may become obscure by lapse of time, 
or loss of the history connected with them ; but it is in- 
conceivable that their original significance should have 
been dark or subtle to those for whom they were ap- 
pointed. The wider and more promiscuous the circle, 
too, in the midst of which the symbol was set up, so much 
the greater need is there of its being plain and obvious in 
its purport. A national symbol must either refer to some 
event of the national history known by all, or to some 
common feeling or idea of the nation. But most of all 
must a religious symbol, intended to represent the faith, 
not of one nation only, but of all mankind, be adapted to 
convey its meaning plainly and unmistakably to all men. 
Nothing could be more surprising than that such a symbol 
should be intended to be interpreted in a sense opposed to 
that which the feelings of mankind would naturally put 
upon it, and which, in fact, has been universally put upon 
it,except bya few subtle and mystical thinkers in modern 
times. Yet such would really be the case, if that inter- 
pretation were put upon the rite of sacrifice for which the 
new school of anti-evangelical interpreters contend.” 
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SECTION: dV. 


THE LEVITICAL SACRIFICES—THEIR BENEFICIAL EFFI- 
CACY, AND TYPICAL REFERENCE TO THE SACRIFICE 
OF CHRIST. 


III. HAVING thus endeavoured to show that the Levitical 
sacrifices were truly vicarious and expiatory in their char- 
acter, we now proceed to consider, zz the third place, the 
extent of atoning efficacy that belonged to them. 


In doing so, it seems unnecessary to enter at any length 


ceremonial Into the controversy respecting the kzxd of sins for which 


offences. 


Levit. xvi. 
21. 


Levit. iv. 
2. 


they were available. Some writers have maintained that 
these sacrifices were admissible only in such cases as 
ceremonial uncleanness, or breaches of the positive insti- 
tutions of the law, and sins committed through ignorance 
or inadvertency, to which no moral criminality could be 
attached. This opinion, however, cannot be reconciled 
with any fair construction of the terms of the Mosaic 
ritual. It is certain that the great public sin-offering, pre- 
sented for the nation at large on the day of atonement, 
was quite unqualified and unrestricted in its reference to 
“all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins.” In the case of the other 
sin-offerings there is undoubtedly a limitation ;—not so 
much, however, in regard to the kind of sins, as in regard 
to the manner of their commission. The sins themselves 
are characterised thus generally: “If a soul shall sin 
against any of the commandments of the Lord concerning 
things which ought not to be done, and shall do against 
any of them.” And the qualification is, that the sin be 
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committed “through ignorance,” or, as some would trans- PART 
late the word, “through error or inadvertency,” as opposed 
to presumptuous sins, or “sins with a high hand,” for — 
which no ordinary sin-offering was provided. With respect 

again to the ¢respass-offerings, it is undeniable that these 

were prescribed in the case of such offences as fraud, Levit. vi. 
tmpustice, perjury, robbery, and fornication committed with eh es 
a bondwoman,—all of them gross violations of the moral 

law, and all of them indicative of a state of wilful de- 
pravity which could not be otherwise than highly criminal 

in the sight of God. In the case of these offences, though 
unquestionably neither ceremonial in their nature nor 
inadvertent in their mode of commission, the offender was 
required not only to make full restitution or reparation to 

the injured party, but also to offer atonement by sacrifice 

for his trespass as a sin committed against the Lord. 

It is true there were certain moral offences of a pecu- No sacn- 
liarly aggravated and presumptuous nature,—such as zdol- pao 
atry, adultery, and murder,—which were wholly excluded tuous sins 
from the provisions of the sacrificial system. Some have 
supposed the reason of this exclusion to be, that offences 
of this description evinced such a spirit of obstinate re- 
bellion against the theocratic constitution of Israel, that 
those who were chargeable with them could not with pro- 
priety, or with safety to the public interests, be restored 
—as they would have been by the acceptance of their 
sacrifices—to the enjoyment of their forfeited privileges 
as members of the Israelitish Church and commonwealth. 

And an analogy has been drawn between these aggravated 
crimes and certain sins involving a hardened rejection of 
offered grace, for which, even under the Gospel, there 
remaineth nothing but “a certain fearful looking for of Heb. x. 
judgment and of fiery indignation which shall devour the ?© 27: 
adversaries.” Without disputing, however, the force of 
this consideration, it must also be remembered that the 
class of sins referred to were by the Jewish law visited 
with the penalty of death, and hence that the necessity of 
paying the statutory penalty—which was always enforced 
before any sacrifice could be offered—precluded the offen- 
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PART ders, in the case of these capital crimes, from availing 
at 4. themselves of the ordinances of the tabernacle, and equally 
— precluded them from the attainment of one of the chief 
ends for which the use of these ordinances was appointed 
—namely, the restoration of sinners to their forfeited posi- 
tion as citizens in Israel and members of the visible 


Church. 


In what Without farther entering, however, into the question 


Sele °" respecting the kind of sins for which they were available, 


Sueea there is another and much more important question on 
were = 


Levitical Which it is necessary to make a few remarks—namely, /z 


sacrifices what respects, or to what extent, were the Fewish sacrifices 
efficacious? a , yee j i 
really efficacious in expiating those sins for which they were 
offered up ? 
Various In regard to this question also there has been much 
answers 
given to controversy. Some appear to hold that the efficacy of 


this ques- these sacrifices extended to the full and perfect remission 
es of sins, but that it depended on the faith and penitence of 
the offerers, and arose from no virtue in the sacrifices 
themselves, but wholly from the reference they bore to the 
great sacrifice of Christ, of which they were prefigurative. 
Others maintain that the efficacy of the Levitical atone- 
ments extended merely to the remission of the temporal 
penalties of excision from the Church and commonwealth 
of Israel, which had been incurred by those who offered 
them ; that this efficacy was unfailingly exerted in every 
case in which the prescribed ceremonies were rigidly ad- 
hered to, irrespective of the inward disposition of the 
worshippers ; and farther, that it belonged by divine ap- 
pointment to the sacrifices considered in themselves, with- 
out reference to any other and better sacrifice, of which 
they may now be regarded as emblematical. 
There are others still who may be said to combine these 
two opinions with one another, affirming that the Levitical 


sacrifices were in themselves of sure efficacy, so far as to - 


exempt the worshippers from the forfeiture of their civil 
and ecclesiastical privileges ; but that they possessed also, 
when offered with unfeigned penitence, and with humble 
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reliance on the promised mercies of God, a farther efficacy PART 
arising from their typical reference to our Lord’s sacrifice, . 1h 
in the way of securing the same spiritual and heavenly — 
blessings which true Christians now obtain through faith 

in Jesus Christ. 

Without attempting any discussion of the grounds on 
which these several opinions have been advocated, which 
would lead us too far away from our main purpose, we 
must confine ourselves to a few general observations. 

On the one hand, it seems very evident that the Mosaic old Tes- 

sacrifices have a certain real efficacy ascribed to them in BMC" 
the Old Testament. It is written again and again with to Leviti- 
respect to them, in passages already quoted from the Book eit a 
of Leviticus, that when the prescribed victim has been cacy in 
duly offered by the worshipper, “it shall be accepted for cae 
him to make an atonement for him ;” or that “an atone- Levit. i. 4; 
ment shall be made for him as concerning his sin, and it 77 mete 
shall be forgiven him.” And in particular the sacrifices 
of the day of atonement were closed by a symbolical 
action, very plainly significant of the expiation accom- 
plished by them—the confessed “sins, iniquities, and trans- Levit. xvi. 
sressions of the people” being “all put by the high priest 7°?” 
upon the head of the scape-goat,” that he might “carry 
them away into a land not inhabited.” From this it seems 
clear that a real atoning efficacy belonged by divine 
appointment to the Mosaic sacrifices. Nor is there a 
word said to indicate that this efficacy depended either on 
the inward dispositions of the worshippers, or on any pre- 
figurative reference, whether understood or not, which 
their offerings may have had to the great sacrifice of the 
cross. So far as we can learn from the terms of the 
Mosaic statutes, the sacrifices seem to have been of un- 
failing benefit in all cases in which they were punctually 
and exactly offered. Their efficacy, such as it was, be- 
- longed to them ex opere operato. The strict observance of 
the prescribed form was sufficient to secure for any Israel- 
ite the acceptance of his sacrifice, to the effect of “ making 
an atonement for his sin that he had committed, so that it 
should be forgiven him.” 
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PART On the other hand, when we come to the New Testament, 
and especially to the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find there 
the most distinct and emphatic assurances that “the law, 
aha having a shadow of good things to come, but not the very 
ae. oe image of the things, can never with those sacrifices, which 
not take they offer year by year continually, make the comers 
away sin. thereunto perfect;” that these sacrifices availed only “ to 
see , the purifying of the flesh,” but “could not make him that 
x. I, 4, 11. did the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience ;” 
that “it was necessary that the patterns of things in heaven 
should be purified with these, but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices than these;” that the 
Jewish priests “offered oftentimes the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sins;” and that “it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sin.” 
How may Here, then, we have two apparently very opposite views 
mese aD” of the efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices presented to us. 


arentl 
opposite And how is the seeming contrariety between them to be 
views be ; ¢ ; : 
aeoht reconciled? Simply, I apprehend, by adverting to the 
ciled? different aspects under which “sin” and the “remission 
of sin” are regarded by the Jewish lawgiver and by the 
Christian apostle respectively.” 
InZevi- In the Book of Leviticus, “sin,” of whatever description, 
ficus, Sin 1S TTY; : . 
viewed as Whether consisting in a breach of ceremonial observances, 
seer or in a violation of moral precepts, is viewed merely as 
ward posi- affecting the position and privileges of the offending party as 
ravileees a member of the visible Church and commonwealth of Israel. 
of the sin- It is indeed regarded as committed against God, inas- 
ve much as it was still requisite that He should be propiti- 
ated, even when other parties wronged by it had been 
compensated ; against God, however, not as the great 
Judge of all the earth, to whom both Jews and Gentiles 
are alike accountable, but in His special relation to His 
ancient people, as the supreme Ruler and theocratic 
Head of the Jewish nation. “ Remission of sins” is 
regarded in a similar aspect, as merely exempting the 
offender from those penalties of excision from the visible 


Church and kingdom of God which he had incurred, and 


if. 
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restoring to him his forfeited privileges as a citizen and 
worshipper in Israel. 

In the New Testament, on the other hand, “sin” and 
“remission of sin” are viewed in a very different light. 
They are there viewed as affecting not merely our outward 
standing and our temporal privileges, but as affecting our 
spiritual condition with reference to God as His moral and 
accountable creatures, our possession of His favour, our 
interest in His promises, our enjoyment of His fellowship, 
our adaptation for His service, not only in the life that 
now is, but in that which is to come. 

Keeping in view this wide difference of the aspects 
under which “sin” and “remission of sin” are regarded 
in the ceremonial law and in the Gospel, we find no diffi- 
culty in reconciling the apparent conflict between the 
statements in Leviticus and those in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews respecting the atoning efficacy of the Mosaic 
sacrifices. These sacrifices, when offered in due form, 
were really and unfailingly effectual in restoring the 
offender to his forfeited position as a Jewish worshipper, 
reconciling him to God as Head of the theocracy, and 
saving him from the penalty of excision from the com- 
monwealth of Israel. And this efficacy they possessed 
without any reservation as to the inward purity or sincerity 
of him who offered them, provided the required forms were 
scrupulously and correctly observed. Just as in the exer- 
cise of discipline in the Christian Church, when the offender 
makes a fair profession of his penitence, and otherwise con- 
forms to all the requirements of the ecclesiastical court, he 
is released from Church censure and restored to Church 
privileges, so was an offending Israelite, when he offered 
the prescribed sacrifice, exempted from the forfeitures and 
penalties of the Levitical law, and restored to his position 
and privileges under the Jewish polity. In the one case, 
however, just as in the other, the recovery of outward 
privileges did not necessarily carry with it the restoration 
of inward and spiritual blessings. The Jewish priesthood, 
when making atonement for sin, as affecting the outward 
status of an Israelite, had no more power than has the 
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court of a Christian Church, when absolving a scandalous 
member from ecclesiastical censure, to assure him at the 
same time of the remission of his guilt as affecting his 
inward and spiritual condition in the sight of God. And 
the Jewish sacrifices, with all the efficacy they undoubtedly 
possessed to “sanctify,” as Paul expresses it, “unto the 
purifying of the flesh,’ could “never make him that did 
the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience,” or 
secure for him the spiritual blessings of forgiveness and 
acceptance with God, as the Lord of conscience. 


But here, it may be asked, was this the sole purpose to 
which the Levitical sacrifices were conducive? Besides 
being thus of sure efficacy, when duly offered, in the way 
of exempting the worshippers from temporal forfeitures 
and restoring to them the enjoyment of outward privileges 
as members of the Church and commonwealth of Israel, 
did they not possess also some farther efficacy, considered 
as types of the great sacrifice of the cross, in the way of 
sustaining the faith of God’s people, enlivening their hope 
of better things to come, exciting penitential feelings and 
godly purposes, and thereby obtaining, for such as were 
‘Israelites indeed,” the same spiritual blessings which true 
Christians now receive through faith in the sufferings and 
merits of their Saviour? 

There are good grounds for answering this question in 
the affirmative. We can hardly doubt that those sacrificial 
rites, which availed in all cases “for the purifying of the 
flesh,’ were fraught also with spiritual blessings to such 
faithful worshippers as were led by divine teaching to look 
beyond them to some better sacrifice, yet to be provided 
in the fulness of Messiah’s time, whereby they might 
be “made perfect as pertaining to the conscience,” and 
“ purged from dead works to serve the living God.” 

It must be observed, however, that any such ulterior 
efficacy which may be ascribed to these ceremonial ordi- 
nances aid not, properly speaking, belong to them as sacri- 
jices, but rather as symbols or prefigurations of the 
promised Saviour. They possessed it in common with 
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other types which were not sacrificial in their character, PART 
and in common with the predictions of the ancient gyo° 4 
prophets. Allowing it to be the case that an intelligent Pe Rr ok, 
Israelite, when finding provision so fully made in the it hey. 
Levitical offerings for restoring to him those outward ane e 
privileges which his sins had forfeited, might be led to types and 
cherish the hope of some better provision, by which Prepnecies 
he might be fully reinstated in the divine favour and 
thoroughly cleansed from sin “as pertaining to the con- 
science ;” it will readily be seen that the same effect might 

have been produced upon him by reading the 53d chapter 

of Isaiah, or some other clear prophetic announcement 

of the mercies of the Gospel. But any such secondary 
influence as the sin-offerings may thus have had, in the 

way of strengthening the faith of God’s ancient people 

with reference to the promise of a coming Saviour, is not 

at all to be placed on the same footing with the direct and 
clearly-defined efficacy of these sacrifices in the way of 
securing exemption to the worshippers from those tem- 

poral forfeitures and penalties which they had incurred 

as subjects of the theocracy and members of the visible 
Church. This last was their proper sacrificial efficacy ; 
whereas the other, as before observed, pertained to them, 

not in their sacrificial, but rather in their typical character, 

and was shared by them in common with the prophecies, 

and, I may add, in common with every other means by 

which their faith in a promised Saviour might be sustained 

and strengthened. 

After all, however, it is immaterial to our present pur- They cer- 
pose whether any such ulterior efficacy, in obtaining npn ee 
spiritual and heavenly blessings, did or did not belong to bdilae st 
the Levitical sacrifices ; for, in whichever way this question mie tenia 
may be decided, it is quite certain that they did pos- 
sess a real, though a limited efficacy, by securing substan- 
tial benefits of an outward and temporal kind to all those Ana they 
by whom in due form they were offered up. And since, rae ae 
as we have already seen, these benefits were secured by firmatory 
them in the way of vicarious substitution and expiation, aseptic 
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in proof of the great Christian doctrine of the Atonement. 
For even if we were not warranted to regard these ancient 
ordinances as types or designed prefigurations of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, it cannot be denied that they bear a close 
analogy to it, and exemplify the same principles of the 
divine administration. And the confirmatory proof which 
they thus afford is the more valuable that it is derived 
from the analogy of institutions expressly and positively 
appointed by God Himself, as means by which the people 
of His covenant were for long ages to be kept in the con- 
tinued enjoyment of manifold temporal privileges, if not 
also of spiritual blessings, flowing from the special relation 
in which He stood towards them. } 


IV. The force of this argument, however, will be great- 
ly increased if it can be shown that the sin-offerings of 
the Mosaic ritual not only bear a close analogy to our 
Lord’s sacrifice, but that they were actually designed 
to foreshadow it, as types or PEPER of the death 
of Christ. 

We proceed, therefore, to show the typical character of 
the Mosaic sacrifices. But in doing so, it is necessary to 
advert to some general arguments on the strength of which 
Mr Jowett has affirmed that such a character cannot be 
reasonably ascribed to them. _ 

(1.) One of these is, “the silence of the Old Testament 
itself upon the subject.” “If the sacrifices of the Mosaic 
religion were really symbolical of the death of Christ, how 
can it be accounted for that no trace of this symbolism 
appears in the Books of Moses themselves ?—that prophets 
and righteous men of old never gave this interpretation to 
them ?-—that it was reserved for those who lived after the 
event to which they referred had taken place to discover 
it?” “Such an afterthought may be natural to us, who 
are ever tracing a literary or mystical connection between 
the Old Testament and the New; it would have been 
very strange to us had we lived in the ages before the 
coming of Christ.” 

The plain answer to this objection is, that the Mosaic 


— 
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ordinances, in so far as they were of a prefigurative nature, PART 
were not intended to unfold their full import until the eee 7 
event should come to which they had an ultimate refer- — 
ence. We may say of them as St Peter says of the 
prophets, that “they ministered,” not to those of their 

own day, “but wzfo us, the things that are now reported 1 Pet. i. 
to us by them that preach the Gospel.” It would be Ne 
unreasonable to demand that a typical system should 
plainly point out its prefigurative import prior to its 
accomplishment. This, indeed, would be inconsistent 

with its very nature. A type, with its prophetic import See Davi- 
clearly disclosed, would really amount to a full exposition, Pionheee 
instead of a mere foreshadowing of its antitype. And P. 100. 
Judaism, if the evangelical reference of its ordinances had 

been palpably exhibited, would have been, not a prepara- 

tion for Christianity, but Christianity itself. 

(2.) But again, observes Mr Jowett, “It is incredible ‘‘God 
that God should have instituted rites and ceremonies, betes ay 
which were to be observed by a whole people throughout ated 4 
their history, in order to teach mankind 1500 years after- long after- 
wards, uncertainly and ina figure, a lesson which Christ ait 
taught plainly and without a figure.” manner 

This objection proceeds on an unfair Statement of the ae ee 
case. We do not maintain that the Mosaic rites were taught 


instituted szerely with a view to the light they were event- saved vm 
ually to cast, after the lapse of 1500 years, on the nature fsure.” 
and divine origin of the Christian revelation. We only 

affirm that this is oze end to which, while serving other 
important purposes, they have been made subservient. 

They were edifying and useful as symbolical acts of 
worship, and symbolical methods of religious teaching, 

apart from the prefigurative character which we assign 

to them. Nor must we allow ourselves to be biassed, in The rites 
judging of their utility in this respect among those for ee 
whose observance they were instituted, by our own very poses be- 
different modes of communication. For the language of tesa 
symbolism, however foreign to our habits, was in the most 
familiar use in ancient times and among Eastern nations. 


And we frequently find it employed in the Old Testa- 
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ment, particularly by the prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah, as a lively and impressive mode of conveying 
religious truths. In this way, accordingly, the Mosaic 
ordinances might be of great advantage to many who 
observed them—apart from their prophetic reference tc 
the Gospel—as serving to remind the Israelites of the 
claims of God and the duties of man, of the sins they 
had committed and the penalties they had incurred, of 
their constant need of pardon and purification, of the con- 
fidence which it became them to repose in the covenanted 
mercies of Jehovah, and of the devout consecration which 
they ought to make of all their powers and faculties to 
His service. And though it is not to be supposed that 
the mass of Jewish worshippers had any distinct concep- 
tion of that great atonement:to which their sacrifices were 
ultimately designed to point, we can hardly doubt that 
the more intelligent and reflecting among them, while 
daily practising ceremonial rites which availed only “to 
the purifying of the flesh,’ would be led to cherish the 
hope of some better sacrifice, embodying the same prin- 
ciples with the Levitical offerings, but of superior efficacy, 
as destined to be made for them in those times of the 
Messiah, for which they were taught by their prophets 
habitually to look. 

(3.) Further, Mr Jowett affirms, “It would be ridiculous 
to assume a spiritual meaning in the Homeric rites and 
sacrifices ; and although they may be different in other 
respects, have we any more reason for inferring such a 
meaning in the Mosaic?” “We do not imagine the Iliad 
and Odyssey to be a revelation of the Platonic or Socratic 
philosophy. The circumstance that these poems received 
this or some other allegorical explanation from a school of 
Alexandrian critics, does not incline us to believe that such 
an explanation is a part of their original meaning.” 

To this argument, if so it can be gravely called, we need 
only reply, jirsi, that there is no such correspondence dis- 
coverable between the Homeric rites and any system of 
Grecian philosophy, as that which may evidently be traced 
between the Mosaic rites and the Gospel plan of human 
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redemption ; and secondly, that there is not the most re- PART 
mote analogy between the two cases,—of Homer, on the 
one hand, incidentally referring to certain religious observ- — 
ances in the course of his narrative, without professing to 
institute them by divine authority, or issuing any pre- 
dictions of future events in connection with them—and 
Moses, on the other hand, appointing a system of sacri- 

ficial ordinances for which he expressly claimed the divine 
sanction, and accompanying these with prophetic notices 

of a coming Deliverer, to whose advent the fond hopes of 

the race of Israel were continually turned, and who, when 

He at length came, declared Himself to be the expected 
Messiah, to whom both the law and the prophets bore 
witness. 


Having thus endeavoured to obviate the objections Arguments 
which have been urged against the typical reference of Sabo 
the Levitical ordinances to our Lord’s sacrifice, we now of Mosaic 
proceed to notice some of the chief grounds on which this ee 
typical reference may be ascribed to them. 

I. First of all, we may observe that these ordinances The Mo- 
are not such as we should naturally have looked for in a egies 
final and fully-developed system of revealed religion ; but marks not 
that, on the contrary, they bear all the marks of a rudi- SS plc 
mentary and imperfect dispensation, intended to pave the prepara- 


way for better things to come. On no other principle, Batra LA 
indeed, than that of their prefigurative character, does it 
seem possible to vindicate them as altogether worthy of 
that great God with whom they originated, or to show 
their consistency with those pure and lofty views of 
spiritual truth and moral duty with which we find them 
so singularly associated. Let their typical reference to 
the Gospel, however, be once admitted, and then we have 
a clue to the chief difficulties connected with them. The See Davi- 
darkest and apparently weakest parts of the ancient eco- Prophect 
nomy may then be clearly explained and fully justified by p. 100-102. 
the dignity and excellency of the new covenant which has 
succeeded it. And the cumbrous, burdensome, and we 
may even say repulsive, ritual of sacrificial observances, 
R 
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which held so prominent a place in the religion of Israel, 
and seemed almost to obscure or set aside its weightier 
matters, “ faith, justice, and mercy,” receives its full signi- 
ficancy and its fit completion in the only real atonement 
of the cross. 

2. Further, the striking correspondence that may be 
traced between the legal ordinances and the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, affords a strong corroborative evidence that 
the former were meant to be prefigurative of the latter. 
With regard to the Jewish sacrifices in general, there are 
many circumstances too palpable to be overlooked—such 
as the selection of the victim, the qualities which it was 
required to possess, its substitution in the room. of the 
offerer, its death, the sprinkling of its blood upon the altar, 
and the exemption from theocratic penalties procured by 
it,—all of which are in remarkable accordance with the 
divine appointment, the unspotted purity, and the ex- 
piatory sufferings and death of the incarnate Saviour. 
And when we come to particular institutions, such as the 
ceremonies of the passover and the day of atonement, we 
find the points of coincidence to be still closer and more 
exact. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to take a minute 
survey of the complicated institutions of the Levitical 
system, and to mark the wonderful analogy which they 
present to the great spiritual truths and blessings of the 
Gospel, without being satisfied that the law of Moses 
truly is what Paul styles it, “a shadow of good things to 
come.” The ritual offerings and purifications prescribed 
in it,—its priesthood—its tabernacle—its sacrifices—its 
festivals—inexplicable though they may have seemed to 
be, as divine institutions, if considered by themselves,— 
are no sooner broadly confronted with Christianity than 
they assume a significancy and a dignity before unknown. 
So plain and striking is the conformity of their leading 
features to the merciful provisions and arrangements of 
the new covenant, that any discerning mind can hardly 
fail to recognise them as prophetic emblems of that better 
dispensation of grace and truth by which they have been 
superseded. 
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3. Add to this that the prophetic Scriptures of the Old PART 
Testament contain many very significant intimations that go", 
the Mosaic ritual was only for a season, and was destined 
to give place to a higher and more spiritual system. They sheming 
speak of a time when “the ark of the covenant shall be ibaa git 
no more remembered nor visited,’—when “in every place ritual is to 
incense shall be offered and a pure offering, and the name £1¥¢ Pisce 
of the Lord shall be great among the Gentiles,’—when perfect 
God “shall take of all nations for priests and Levites,” ree 4 
—when He “ will make a new covenant with His people, hat: “i . 
not according to that which He made with their fathers q.q. jxyj. 
when He brought them out of the land of Egypt,’—and?" 
when “burnt-offering and sin-offering should not be re- He co 
quired,” at the coming of One of whom “it is written in the pg. x1, 6.8, 
volume of the Book, I delight to do Thy will, O my God.” 

It is remarkable, also, that the same prophets who foretell 

the cessation of the Levitical ordinances, declare that the 

Person at whose coming they were to cease, would sustain 

an office and perform functions that were fitted to supply 

their place. David, for example, speaks of Him as a priest ; Ps. ex. 4. 
Isaiah tells us that He shall “make His soul an offering Isa. liii. 10 
for sin;” and Daniel represents Him as “ making an end Dan. ix. 
of sins, making reconciliation for iniquity, and bringing in 74 ?7- 
everlasting righteousness,” at the time when He should 
“cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease,’ and 

should “seal up the vision and the prophecy.” 

In this respect the providence of God has strikingly God’s pro- 
confirmed the declarations of His Word; for in a few higkespeet 
years after the death of Christ, the Temple at Jerusalem, confirms 

erg : : d geoe Llis, Word: 
within which alone the Jewish sacrifices could be legiti- 
mately offered, was utterly and finally destroyed ; and 
the Levitical genealogies were either entirely lost, or fell 
into inextricable confusion, so that it became impossible 
for any one to make good his claim to the office of the 
_ priesthood. Thus has it been clearly indicated by divine 
providence that the Mosaic institutions, having served 
their purpose by foreshadowing the mercies of the Gospel, 
may be now dispensed with. 

4. But this is not all. We are not left to mere infer- 
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ences, drawn from any such considerations as have been 
now mentioned, in regard to the typical reference of the 
Jewish ordinances to the sacrifice of Christ. We are able 


“ to appeal, in defence of our position, to the clear and 


authoritative statements of the New Testament. 

When our Lord, for example, was referring on one 
occasion to the prophets as having spoken of His suffer- 
ings, we are told that, “ beginning at Moses, He expounded 
to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Him- 
self”? Again, when showing His disciples how “it be- 
hoved Christ to suffer, and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name,” He declared 
that “all things must be fulfilled which were written zz 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning Him.” In like manner St Paul affirms that in 
his preaching “he witnessed none other things than those 
which the prophets and Moses did say should come, that 
Christ should suffer, and that He should be the first that 
should rise from the dead.” 

Now, where has “ J/oses” testified, in any such decisive 
manner as could be thus made the groundwork of an 
appeal to doubting or unbelieving men, respecting “the 
sufferings of Christ” and the “preaching in His name of 
repentance and remission of sins”? or what is there in 
“the law of Moses” to which Christ Himself and His 
apostles could thus point as bearing witness to His death 
and its beneficial results, unless we seek such testimony 
in the Levitical sacrifices? There is, indeed, in the first 
promise of “the seed of the woman who was to bruise the 
serpent’s head, while the serpent should bruise His heel,” a 
faint and distant allusion to some kind of suffering as 
awaiting Him who should come to destroy the works of 
the devil. But this allusion is much too vague and in- 
distinct to be held as the sole ground of those broad and 
confident appeals which are made in the New Testament 
to ‘“ Moses” and to “the law. of Moses,” as bearing pro- 
phetic testimony to the Messiah’s sufferings. Yet where 
are we to look for any other allusion to them? Although 
the Books of Moses contain other predictions of Christ, 
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such as that “in Abraham’s seed all the families of the FART 
earth should be blessed ;” that “the sceptre should not gro’ 4. 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his — 
feet, until Shiloh should come, to whom the gathering of 
the people should be ;” that “a star should come out of Num. 
Jacob, and a sceptre should rise out of Israel ;” and that“ *” 
“a prophet like unto Moses should the Lord God raise Deut. 
up unto Israel,’—yet in not one of these predictions, nor *””” i 
in any others, from the time of the Fall to the death of 
the Jewish lawgiver, is there any indication given that 
the promised Saviour was to be a sufferer at all; much 
less is there any allusion to the merciful purposes to 
which His sufferings were to be conducive. We are 
utterly at a loss to conceive how anything contained in the 
Books of Moses or in the law of Moses could be appealed 
to as predictive of the Messiah’s sufferings, or as render- 
ing it necessary that He should suffer in fulfilment of the 
intimated purposes of Jehovah, unless it be the sacrificial 
ordinances of the Levitical worship, as bearing typical 
reference to that great propitiation which He offered on 
the cross for the sins of a lost world. 

But, farther, our Lord, when instituting the Lord’s 
Supper, indicated that His death stood in the same rela- 
tion to the Gospel as that in which the sacrifices at the 
giving of the law stood to that older dispensation which 
they inaugurated. For in giving the cup, He said to His 
disciples, “ This is my blood of the new covenant, shed Matt. xxvi 
for many for the remission of sins.” In like manner, a 
John, having mentioned the circumstance that the soldiers 
did not break the Saviour’s legs, as they had done to the John, xix. 
two malefactors who were crucified along with Him, refers 3° 
to one of the directions given respecting the Paschal lamb, 
that “a bone of Him should not be broken,” as having thus 
received its fulfilment ; while Paul expressly speaks of the 
Lord Jesus as “ Christ our Passover, who is sacrificed for 1 Cor.v.7 
us ;” and in many passages of the New Testament He is John, i.29, 
called “the Lamb of God,” “the Lamb that was slain for a 
us,” “the Lamb without spot or blemish, by whose blood , hes i 
we are redeemed.” We have seen also, in a former part 
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of this volume, that the death of Jesus is frequently refer- 
red to by the apostles and evangelists in language evi- 
dently taken from the Mosaic ordinances ; and that expi- 
atory virtues, similar to those of the Jewish sacrifices, 
although of much higher efficacy, are ascribed to it. And 
though it may doubtless be said that this dzrectly proves 
nothing more than an analogy or resemblance between 
the two things that are thus compared together: yet, if it 
be admitted that both were of divine appointment, we can 
hardly avoid the inference that the correspondence between 
them was designed. For how can we conceive of two dis- 
pensations of religion successively emanating from the 
same divine Author, and coinciding in all their essential 
principles and provisions, without concluding that the 
earlier and preparatory one was intended to prefigure the 
later and more perfect ? 

But lest we should still hesitate to draw this conclusion, 
the most express Scriptural assurances have been given us 
that the correspondence between the Levitical sacrifices 
and the death of Jesus is not that of mere accidental 
similarity, but that of designed or intentional prefiguration. 
For Paul tells the Colossians that the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law were “a shadow of things to come,” while 
“Christ is the body or substance.” And the main object 
of one whole epistle—that to the Hebrews—is to show 
how thoroughly Christ has realised the true import and 
design of these provisional ordinances, to the effect of 
henceforth entirely abrogating and dispensing with them. 
In the view of the writer of this epistle, the work of Christ 
finds its counterpart in all the most significant parts of 
the Jewish ritual. The inauguration of the Sinaitic cove- 
nant with the sprinkling of blood, both upon the book of 
the law and upon the people; the ordinance of the red 
heifer, whose ashes, mixed with water, removed the pollu- 
tion contracted by touching a dead body; the imposing 
ceremonial of the day of atonement, on which alone the 
sacred recess of the inner sanctuary was entered by the 
high priest with the blood of bulls and goats, whereby the 
collective sins of Israel were expiated,—are held forth as 
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presenting a vivid representation of the one great Atone- PART 
ment offered on the cross, and of the prevalent interces- 
sion of our High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary, with all — 
the spiritual benefits procured by them. And not only 

so, but we are certified at the same time that “the law” Heb. x. 1. 
was, in these respects, “a shadow of good things to come, 

but not the very image of them ;” that the Jewish priests 
“served unto the example and shadow of heavenly things, Heb. viii. 
as Moses was admonished by God when he made the * 
tabernacle, to make all things according to the pattern 

shown him in the mount ;” that by the vail which closed 

the entrance of the holy of holies from all but the high 

priest on the day of atonement, “the Holy Ghost signified Heb. ix. 
this, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made ® 2% 23 
manifest ;” and that “almost all things were by the law 

purged with blood,’ it being “ needful that the patterns of 
heavenly things should be purified with these, but the 
heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 

these.” Now from all this the conclusion seems to be 
unavoidable, that the relation between the law and the 

Gospel is, not merely that of resemblance or analogy, such 

as may be occasionally discovered between things that 

have no intentional bearing upon one another, but that 

of designed correspondence or adaptation—the ordinances 

of the law being so constructed and arranged as purposely 

to foreshadow the provisions of the Gospel. 


Having thus endeavoured to establish our position Inferences 


that the sacrifice of Christ for the redemption of sinful Sera 


men was prefigured by the ceremonial rites of the Old thus estab- 
Testament, we deem it unnecessary to point out at any aye 
length the highly important inferences that may be drawn 
from it. 

In the first place, it effectually frustrates the attempt Sacrificial 
made by many objectors to the doctrine of the Atone- vite eal 


ment to resolve the sacrificial language applied in the Cas are 
e e no ac- 
New Testament to the death of Jesus Christ into mere ss 


accommodation to Jewish customs and opinions. For truly aaa he 


it warrants us to say that the “ accommodation” was in toms.” 
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the reverse order to that which these objectors allege. 
Instead of the Gospel being accommodated, in the apos- 
tolic representations of it, to the Jewish ritual, we have 
full ground, on the contrary, for affirming that the Jewish 
ritual was originally framed and adjusted by its divine 
Author with a prospective adaptation and subserviency to 
the Gospel. 

But, 22 the second place, the position we have sought to 
establish not only furnishes a defensive argument against 
objections with which the Atonement has been assailed, 
but supplies also a very strong positive confirmation of it. 
For it shows that, with reference to this vital article of 
faith, the Old and the New Testament are in perfect har- 
mony with one another. It strikingly illustrates the unity 
of the divine counsels in those successive dispensations of 
religion which have been revealed to the fallen race of 
man ; and it greatly contributes to strengthen our confi- 
dence in the reality and efficacy of that method of redemp- 
tion to which not only evangelists and apostles, but the 
law and the prophets and the Psalms, have borne witness. 
Most certain it is, that a denial of the Atonement would 
be utterly inconsistent with the conclusion we have arrived 
at; for, apart from its vicarious nature and propitiatory 
virtues, there is really nothing in the death of Jesus Christ 
in which the provisional ordinances of the ancient Church 
can be said to have found their substance and fulfilment. 
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Se Nin V- 


THE PATRIARCHAL SACRIFICES CONFIRMATORY OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


HAVING now seen that the conclusions drawn from the PART 
statements of the New Testament respecting our Lord’s Ae 5, 
sufferings are strongly confirmed by the sacrifices of the —— 
Mosaic law, the question arises, Whether any similar con- Patriarchal 
firmation be afforded by those of the patriarchal dispen- 8°" 
sation, by which the Mosaic or Levitical was preceded ? 

It is natural that such confirmation should be expected. Patriarch- 
For two or more dispensations of religion, successively * vi" 


cal, and 
established by divine wisdom, can hardly fail to be Christian 


harmonious in their leading principles, however much they guns aay 
may differ in their minute details. If, therefore, the method be ete 
of expiation for human guilt by the sacrifice of the Son of in their 
God be the grand and ultimate manifestation of redeem- Biel 
ing grace which the typical ceremonies of Judaism fore- 
shadowed, and which has now been fully unfolded in the 
Gospel, it may reasonably be presumed that a subject so 
important in its bearing alike on the plans of God and the 
destinies of man would not be altogether without its recog- 

nition in the sentiments and observances of the primitive 

fathers of our race. This natural presumption is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that, in so far as promises and 
predictions were concerned, it is certain that, long anterior 

- to the Mosaic economy, and even so early as the period 

of the Fall, God did not “leave Himself without witness” 
respecting His merciful purposes for the redemption of 
sinners. And that hope of a Saviour, which held a pro- 

minent place even from the beginning in the communica- 
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tions of God with man, may not unnaturally be expected 
to have found for itself some expression in the worship 
rendered by man to God. 

It is no mean presumptive argument that may be drawn 


in favour of the primitive institution of sacrificial worship, 


from the universal prevalence of atoning sacrifices among 
the heathens. There seems, indeed, to be no other principle 
on which we can so satisfactorily explain the fact that in 
every nation, savage or civilised, before or since the pro- 
mulgation of the law of Moses, we find in one form or 
in another the priest, the altar, and the victim. It will 
not be maintained that this fact is attributable to anything 
in the nature of the rite which strongly commends itself 
to the human understanding ; for there is no such obvious 
connection between the shedding of blood and the remis- 
sion of sins—between the slaying of one of God’s creatures 
and the receiving of pardon for the violation of God’s 
laws—as should readily account for the universal adoption 
of such an expedient, with a view to such a result. 

The sacrifices of the heathen were not mere thank- 
offerings rendered in return for the bounties of divine 
Providence; for however justly this character may be 
ascribed to those offerings which consisted of the fruits 
of the earth, and which might naturally be viewed as 
expressions of dependence and tokens of gratitude, it is 
difficult to perceive on what principle the destruction of 
animal life could be regarded as an acceptable eucharistic 
offering to the Creator. Thetheory of some, that sacrifice 
had its origin in the grossly superstitious notion that the 
gods were invested with human passions and animal 
appetites, so that they might be conciliated by bribes, or 
gratified with the flesh of slain victims, is, as has been 
well remarked, “open to the objection that such extreme 
ignorance respecting the divine nature is hardly to be 
ascribed to the very early age in which the rite is found to 
have been prevalent, inasmuch as St Paul teaches, at the 
commencement of his Epistle to the Romans, that the 
grosser forms of idolatry were the result of a gradual 
process of deterioration,” and a just retribution for the 
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neglect of sinful men in failing to improve the measure of PART 
light vouchsafed to them. Equally unsatisfactory is the 
attempt to explain the origin and prevalence of sacrifices _—— 
on the ground of their having been “federal rites,” at 
which, after the manner of men, God feasted with His 
worshippers, as a symbol of continued or restored friend- 
ship between the two parties. For it so happens that in 
the earliest and most common species of sacrifice, that of 
the whole burnt-offering, no part was reserved for the use 
of the offerer, the entire victim being devoted to God and 
consumed upon the altar. 

It is idle, however, to propose or refute theories which Heathen 
deal with the heathen sacrifices as other than what they S*mfees 


were for 
professedly were ; for the fact is indubitable, and is indeed the most 


scarcely disputed, that these sacrifices were in most cases ee Ee 
vicarious and piacular in the strict and proper sense of the 
expression, the victim slain being understood to bear the 

guilt and to suffer the due punishment of him by whom 

its blood was shed.* Nay, it is remarkable that those 
rationalistic writers who are most keenly opposed to the 
doctrine of the Atonement are wont to speak reproach- 

fully of vicarious expiation as altogether a heathenish 
notion, and to lay it down as the grand distinction between 

the worship of the true God in all ages and that of poly- 
theism, that the sacrifices of the former did not include 

this notion, whereas it was certainly included and promi- 

nently exhibited in the latter. Now, the notion of a vica- How did 
rious and piacular sacrifice, in which there is made an they arse? 
actual substitution of an innocent victim in the room of 

the guilty worshipper, is not one that can be excogitated 

or reasoned out by any intellectual process with which 

we are acquainted. Accordingly, its universal prevalence 
among the heathens is best to be accounted for on one or 

other, or jointly on both of these two suppositions—Ist, 

That it commends itself to some intuitive promptings or from in- 
deep-seated yearnings of the fallen heart of man, which Aa, 
are too strong to be overborne by the calm conclusions of ings of a 


* See Magee on Atonement, Note V.; Pye Smith on Sacrifice, &c., of 
Christ, Note VI. 
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his intellect ; or, 2dly, That it was derived by tradition from 
some common and authoritative source. Probably some 
influence ought to be attributed to doth of these causes 
in accounting for its prevalence. On the one hand, we 
can hardly think that all religions would have uniformly 
adopted and steadfastly retained the principle of piacular 
sacrifice, if that principle had no stronger hold on the 
instincts and feelings of human nature beyond that of 
traditional custom. But, on the other hand, however 
much the yearnings of the human heart may cling to this 
notion when once it has been authoritatively suggested, 
it is not easy to see how the notion should have originated 
in every region of the world, and among every race of 
men, without being proposed to them by some common 
authority, or transmitted to them from some one venerated 
source; for though the mere fancies or guesses of super- 
stition might possibly account for its existence among a 
few nations, these cannot so well explain its universal 
existence among all nations, however diversified in other 
respects as to characters, circumstances, habits, and dis- 
positions. The wonderful harmony observable as to this 
matter is best to be explained by supposing that the rite 
of sacrifice was communicated to the post-diluvian world 
by Noah, the second great progenitor of the human race, 
and was thereafter carried by his descendants to those 
various regions of the earth to which they emigrated ; 
although with this explanation, as has been already re- 
marked, there may be not unreasonably conjoined the 
further hypothesis, that there is somewhat in the very 
nature of the ordinance which commends itself, not indeed 
to the reasonable convictions, but to the instinctive long- 
ings of the human heart. 


It is not necessary, however, to insist on any merely pre- 
sumptive evidence of the ante-Mosaic institution of sacri- 
fice, such as may be derived from its general prevalence 
among all nations; for, happily, we are able to appeal to the 
much more direct and satisfactory evidence which is sup- 
plied by recorded facts and statements of Holy Scripture. 
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1. For example, we may appeal to the history of Job, PART 
who is generally and on good grounds supposed to. have 
lived at a period considerably before the time of Moses, —— | 
and who was, moreover, not an Israelite, but a dweller in hey meee 
the land of Uz or Edom. Weare told that this patriarch 
“offered every morning burnt-offerings according to the Job. i. 5. 
number of his sons; for he said, It may be they have 
sinned, and have cursed God in their hearts.” It is 
evident from the terms in which Job himself speaks of 
the sacrifices thus presented by him that they were szz- 
offerings, intended to secure the remission of any sins 
which his children might have committed. 

Again, we are told that “the Lord said to Eliphaz the Job, xii. 
Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, and against ” 
thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of me the thing 
that is right,as my servant Jobhath. Therefore take unto 
you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering ; 
and my servant Job shall pray for you, for him I will 
accept: lest I deal with you after your folly, in that ye 
have not spoken of me the thing which is right.” Here 
we have an express command, issued by the Lord Him- 
self, ordaining burnt-offerings to be presented for the 
remission of sins, to persons who were not placed under 
the law of Moses. It cannot be alleged that the sacrifices 
thus enjoined were mere deprecatory gifts offered to the 
Almighty, as one might offer bribes to a fellow-creature, 
with the view of purchasing exemption from his merited 
anger. For, however customary it might be with the 
idolatrous heathens to cherish the thought that their 
gods could be thus appeased, any such idea is alto- 
gether foreign to the worship of the only living and true 
God, and cannot be supposed to have been sanctioned by 
His authority. For of Him we are assured, that “with 2 Chron 
- the Lord our God there is no iniquity, or respect of per-** 7 
sons, or taking of gifts.’ Undoubtedly those sacrifices 
which He commanded Job’s friends to offer, in conse- 
quence of their “not having spoken of Him the thing 
that was right,’ and in order that He might not “deal 
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with them after their folly,” must have been of the same 
piacular kind with those which He afterwards appointed 
in the Mosaic ritual. Nor is there any force in the argu- 
ment of Mr Davison, that the forgiveness of Eliphaz and 
his associates is here ascribed to the intercession of Job 
in their behalf, and not to the accompanying sacrifices. 
The sacrifices are expressly commanded because they had 
sinned, and lest God should deal with them as their sin 
had merited. Job, also, is told to pray for them, on the 
same account, doubtless, and for the same purpose. But 
surely we are not thence warranted to infer that of the 
two things thus enjoined with a view to their forgiveness, 
either the one or the other was exclusively necessary and 
efficacious. We ought rather to conclude’that doth had 
to be combined in order that the desired result might be 
secured. And whatever respect the Lord may have had 
to Job’s intercession, when conjoined with and proceeding 
upon the accompanying expiation, we cannot doubt that 
if the required sacrifice had been withheld, the pleading of 
the patriarch would of itself have been without effect. 


2. We may further appeal to the histories of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as furnishing evidence that the rite of 
sacrifice was familiar to these ancient patriarchs, as well 
as to the children of Israel who descended from them. 
For it is recorded that wherever they pitched their tents 
they “built an altar”—doubtless for sacrificial worship— 
“and called upon the name of the Lord.” More especially 
in the case of the first two of these patriarchs,—the com- 
mand given to Abraham to offer up his son Isaac, and the 
expression of surprise which the young lad uttered, when 
he found that his father was going to worship God without 
taking the customary victim along with him—* Father, 
behold the fire and the wood; but where is the lamb for 
a burnt-offering?”—are clear proofs that the rite of animal 
sacrifice was in those days a perfectly familiar and ap- 
proved method of religious worship. And that special 
interposition of divine Providence by which, while the 
human sacrifice was prevented, a ram was at the same 
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time provided as a victim, amounts to an evident sanction PART 
given by God Himself to the practice of seeking His favour ae 5. 
by the shedding of sacrificial blood. i 


3. In the history of Noah we find still earlier indications Sacrifices 
of the prevalent and approved observance of the rite of fares 
sacrifice. This patriarch was directed to take into the 
ark “of every clean beast by sevens, the male and his Gen. vii. 2. 
female, but of beasts that were not clean by two, the male 
and his female.” Here we have a distinction, recognised 
by God, between animals that are “clean” and animals 
that are “not clean.” This distinction cannot be supposed 
to have reference to the use of animals for food, for it was 
not till after the Flood that this kind of food was permitted. 

To what else, then, can it be thought to refer, except to 
the use of animals for sacrifice? If so, we have then 
evidence that, even at this early period, God had not 
only sanctioned the rite of sacrifice, but had specified the 
kind of victims that were proper to be offered on His altar. 

That this really was the reason of the above distinction 
appears from a subsequent passage in the life of Noah, 
which may be further adduced in confirmation of our 
argument. No sooner had Noah come out of the ark 
than “he built an altar, and took of every clean beast, Gen. viii. 
and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings upon 7” 
the altar.” From this passage it is evident that Noah 
was well aware of the sacrificial reference of the distinc- 
tion above noticed. For his burnt-offerings consisted of 
“clean beasts and clean fowls,’ as being the only ones 
that could be fitly and acceptably used in the services of 
religion. That the sacrifice which Noah presented on this 
occasion was of an expzatory character, there are several 
circumstances connected with it that tend to assure us. 

With respect to the acceptance of it, we are told that 
“the Lord smelled a sweet savour,’—according to the 
marginal translation, “a savour of rest,” or as the Syriac 
version renders it, “an odour of placability,’—implying 
that one who was previously offended has been appeased. 
Aben-Ezra, cited by Buxtorf, explains it as “a resting of 
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God from His anger or displeasure.” And then, as re- 
gards the gracious answer which Noah received, “ I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake, 
though the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth; neither will I again smite any more everything 
living, as I have done ;” there is no other way in which 
this answer can be construed than as an intimation on the 
part of God that, pursuant to the design of the sacrifice, 
He would cease from His wrath, and would not again 
punish the wickedness of man, as He had recently done, 
by the waters of the Deluge. “From the drift of the 
answer,” as Faber has well remarked, “we clearly learn 
the drift of the petition.” We may reason back, from the 
reception which the sacrifice met with, to what must have 
been the intention of the sacrifice—namely, to propitiate 
the anger of a justly-offended God. 

Again, we are told that, shortly after the Deluge, the 
Lord was pleased to permit Noah and his descendants 
to use the flesh of animals for food, but, at the same time, 
strictly to prohibit the use of blood. . “ Every moving thing 
that liveth,” saith the Lord, “ shall be meat for you; even as 
the green herb have I given you all things ; but flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not 
eat.” The reason of this prohibition is not expressly 
stated in the passage in which it is thus imposed. But 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it was the same 
reason which God afterwards gave for the same restriction 
in the Mosaic law, when he thus declared,—“ I will set my 
face against that soul that eateth blood ; for the life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make an atonement for your souls; for it is the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” This, 
doubtless, was, in the time of Noah as in the time of 
Moses, the reason why the blood of animals must be 
abstained from. And if so, we must conclude that the 
shedding of sacrificial blood was the recognised and ac- 
ceptable method of seeking the remission of sins, eight 
hundred years and more before the Jewish ritual was 
established. 
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4. But this is not all. We are warranted to claim a PART 
much higher antiquity than the days of Noah for this arate ‘. 
observance. The first instance of worship subsequently _ — 

, ‘ Sacrifices 
to the Fall of which any Scriptural record has come down of Cain 
to us is thus described: “In process of time it came to 27d Abel. 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offer- ns Panes 
ing unto the Lord; and Abel, he also brought of the first- 
lings of his flock and of the fat thereof. And the Lord 
had respect unto Abel and to his offering; but unto Cain 
and to his offering He had not respect.” Here was a very 
notable distinction made between these primitive worship- 
pers. And the question to be solved is, Whence did this 
distinction arise, or on what principle can we satisfactorily 
account for it? 

It were vain to seek an answer to this question in any Abel’s 
supposed difference in the value of the things presented, S@tifice 


not bette 


In the sight of that great Lord to whom they were de- in itself 
voted, neither of the gifts was possessed of any intrinsic Bore 
value. To Him they could not in any respect be profit- 
able. Nay, if there were any difference between them in 
the judgment of God, we might with some plausibility 
have supposed that, of the two offerings, Abel’s would 
have been the less acceptable ; inasmuch as there seems 
at first sight to be something unnatural and incongruous, 
or, we may even say, something hateful and revolting, in 
the very attempt to conciliate the great God, whose tender 
mercies are over all His works, by deliberately putting 
to death an unoffending animal. On the other hand, as 
regards the worshippers themselves, we have not the least 
reason to think that there was any difference in the esti- 
mate they formed of the worth of their respective offer- 
ings; for if it be alleged that Cain, as being a husband- 
man, brought what was cheapest and easiest for him, “the 
fruit of the ground,” it might with equal justice be said of 
Abel that he also, as being a shepherd, brought what was 
to him the least costly offering when he sacrificed “ the 
firstlings of his flock.” 

Equally vain were it to seek an explanation of the dis- 
tinction made between these worshippers in the supposi- 

Ss 
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PART tion of any prior difference in their conduct. It has in- 
Zaks 5. deed been stated by an apostle that “Cain slew his brother 
Surana, because his own works were evil, and his brother’s right- 
preferred €0us.” But whether the “evil works” of Cain thus re- 
Frage of ferred to were antecedent to his offering, or whether they 
personal were involved in the nature and spirit of the offering itself, 
excellence. there is nothing in the apostle’s statement to determine. 
a ohm, © Nor is there any passage of Scripture, that we are aware 
of, in which God is said to have accepted Abel’s offering 
because Abel was previously righteous, and to have re- 
jected the offering of Cain because Cain was previously 
unrighteous.. With respect to the antecedent character of 
the two brothers we know nothing, and hence we are not 
warranted to found any conclusion upon it. 
Wasthere It may be suggested, however, that there was an im- 
not a dit portant difference between them, in respect of the spirit or 
a pee disposition by which in their several acts of worship they 
Re were Were animated. And in support of this suggestion we may 
pee be referred to what is said of them in the Epistle to the 
worship? Hebrews—namely, that “dy fazth Abel offered unto God 
Heb. xi. 4. a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that He was righteous, God testifying of his gifts.” 
In quoting this text, however, it is necessary to keep in 
view the exact drift or purport of the statement contained 
Faithis init. It points to Abel’s “faith,” not as the quality which 
here spok- ; gee ‘ 
en of, not @/0ne gave a superior excellence to his sacrifice, but rather as 
mee enia the motive or principle of action, which led him to give the 
sacrifice better sacrifice which he presented, instead of a less excel- 
aca lent offering like that of his brother Cain. It is true that 
leading the former would have been rejected, as well as the latter, 
pee if it had not proceeded from that principle of “ faith, 
paleo without which it is impossible to please God.” But this 
of Cain, 1S not 7/e truth which the apostle is here inculcating. He 
does not here tell us that “by faith Abel’s sacrifice was 
rendered more excellent than otherwise it would have 
been ;” but that “by faith Abel was led to offer a more 
excellent sacrifice than otherwise he would have pre- 
sented.” Throughout the whole of this eleventh chapter 


of Hebrews, the object of the writer evidently is to illus- 
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trate the practical influence of faith. With this view he PART 
refers to the history of patriarchs, prophets, and other Old ae <. 
Testament saints. And in connecting their actions with — 
their faith, he points to this principle as the motive, by the 
agency of which they were led to perform the actions, and not 
as the quality from which the actions derived their excellence. 
Supposing this to have been his meaning in the present We must 
instance, we must look for some peculiarity in Abel’s eran 
sacrifice that may be viewed as furnishing evidence of his in Abel’s 
faith, instead of looking to the faith that is ascribed to Sneen 
him as forming the only distinguishing speciality in his dicated his 
sacrifice. In the cases of Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
other ancient worthies noticed in the context, we readily 
discover in the conduct they pursued many things that 
cannot otherwise be accounted for, except by their faith 
in the truths which were revealed to them. We may 
reasonably conclude that it is so also in the case before us. 
The analogy of the other instances with which it is asso- 
ciated leads us to conclude that there was something in 
Abel’s sacrifice, as contradistinguished from that of his 
brother Cain, which made it, what it is here adduced as 
being, a proper and pertinent illustration of the power of 
faith. 
But how could it be so, unless it were conformable, 
while Cain’s offering, as distinguished from it, was not con- 
formable, to some previous revelation or appointment of 
the Lord? As formerly remarked, there was no apparent 
difference between the two sacrifices in respect of the value 
of the things presented. Both were of equal worth appar- 
ently to the offerers, while neither of them had any intrinsic 
value in the judgment of God. Still, there was a plain Cain’s was 
enough distinction between the two, inasmuch as the one Sere 
was a sacrifice of zzanzmate objects, whereas the other was a Abel’s was 
sacrifice of Living creatures. In the case of the one a gift oe 
merely was presented, while in the case of the other a life 
was taken away. Here wasa marked difference between 
the two offerings—a difference which is perfectly apparent 
on their very surface, and which no mere conjectures are 
necessary to establish. And it is in this difference, I 
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PART apprehend, that we must seek our explanation of the 
apostle’s statement, that Abel’s sacrifice betokened his 
“faith.” It did so, inasmuch as it was conformable, while 
Cain’s sacrifice was not conformable, to some prior dis- 
covery of the mind and will of God. 
Apart even from what is written in Hebrews, xi. 4, this 
view of the matter is in many respects a probable one. 
We have seen it to be a great leading principle alike of 
the Christian and of the Mosaic dispensation, that “ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.” And 
hence we can hardly doubt that a principle which holds so 
prominent a place in the law and in the Gospel, had a 
place of equal prominence assigned to it in that patri- 
archal dispensation which preceded them. It may not, 
however, be altogether competent to urge this considera- 
tion in our present argument, inasmuch as there is evidently 
involved in it an assumption of the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement. 
But further, we have seen that in the days of Job, 
Abraham, Noah, and other patriarchs who lived before 
the institution of the Mosaic law, the practice of slaying 
animal victims at the altar was a well-known and approved 
No record ordinance observed in the worship of God. And it is 
ony oy. Particularly worthy of remark, that with the single exception 
ficelike of Cain's rejected offering, there is no other sacrifice on 
that of : ‘ 5 
Cainun- 7ecord before the timeof Moses that did not consist of the 
Lear shedding of animal blood.  Cain’s is the one solitary 
dispensa- instance of a fruit-offering that is to be met with through- 
oa out that whole period. From this circumstance alone it 
might be reasonably concluded that Cain’s mere offering 
of fruits was a deviation from the approved method of 
divine worship; while Abel’s offering of the firstlings of 
his flock was in conformity with the appointed and accept- 
able mode in which it became a fallen creature to seek the 
favour of his justly-offended God. 

God’s This view of the matter is still further borne out by the 

Strance terms of the remonstrance which God addressed to Cain, 

withCain, when filled with wrath at the rejection of his offering. 


7 The Lord said unto Him, Why art thou wroth? and 


iy 
SEC. «5. 
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why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door?”* He is here told that “if he had 
done well he would be accepted.” He then might stand 
on the footing of his own righteousness, as one for whom 
no sin-offering was necessary, and might claim for that 
_mere thank-offering which he had presented the favour- 
able regard of Him on whom it was bestowed. But, on 
the other hand, “if he had not done well”—if he was a 
fallen, guilty, depraved creature (as his own conscience 
ought to have told him that he truly was)—then there was 
an obstacle in the way of his approaching God which the 
mere thank-offering he had brought with him could not 
remove. That obstacle was “sin,” which was “lying at 
the door,” as if to prevent him finding admission to the 
gracious presence and favour of the Most High. And 
until this obstacle was taken out the way, he must not 
expect that a door of access to the grace of God could 
effectually be opened to him. 

After all, however, it is chiefly from what is said of 
Abel’s sacrifice in Hebrews, xi. 4, that we are warranted 
to regard it as more conformable than that of Cain to 
some previously known revelation or appointment of God. 
His bringing such an offering is there said to have been 
an act of faith. Now “faith,” as we are told in Scripture, 
“cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” 
The “things hoped for,” of which “ faith is the substance,” 
and the “things unseen,” of which it is “the evidence,” are 
not mere matters of guess or of conjecture, which a fanciful 
or speculative spirit may suggest, but truths which the 
Word of God has authoritatively declared. In the various 
instances adduced in Hebrews xi. of persons actuated by 
this principle of “faith,” the belief of something revealed, 
and a course of action agreeable to that belief, are uni- 
formly exhibited. And just as Noah, Abraham, and the 
others performed the deeds that are severally ascribed 
to them, in the full persuasion that such deeds were 
required of them, not by the random suggestions of their 

* See Appendix, Note H. 
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PART own mind, but by the positive intimations of the will of 
Rae ‘. heaven, even so must Abel’s selection of an animal victim 
— in preference to a fruit-offering, when considered as az act 
of faith, be traced to a like conviction, that in so doing he 
was more closely conforming to the divinely-approved 
method, by which alone sinners can have access to a holy 

God. 

It is of importance once more to observe the plain and 
obvious purport of the apostle’s statement. He does not 
speak of Abel’s faith as having given to his sacrifice an 
excellence of which it would not otherwise have been possessed 
(although there can be no doubt that this also was the 
case); but he speaks of Abel’s faith as having led him to pre- 
sent that “more excellent sacrifice” which was brought by 
him, instead of the inferior offering which Cain presented. 
Now, how could this be, if there had been no prior intima- 
tion of the divine will upon the subject? In the absence of 
any such intimation, we could scarcely characterise Abel's 
procedure as az act of faith. We might call it a dexterous 
guess or a happy conjecture. We might speak of it as a 
natural and not inappropriate device to which his own 
fancy or feelings may have directed him. But we should 
scarcely call it an exercise of that “faith” which always 
has respect to the declared will and counsel of God. 

Noexgress It is true there is 2o express mention in the Book of 
centien ™ Genesis of expiatory sacrifice by the shedding of blood as 


Genesis of 
the primi- having been instituted shortly after the Fall. We cannot 


ra seeaeirs regard this circumstance, however, as of sufficient force to 
Pera neutralise those fair inferences from Scriptural facts and 
statements which we have now submitted. Although 
there is certainly no distinct mention of the first appoint- 
ment of this sacred ordinance, yet there are various pas- 
sages in which its divine origin seems to be recognised 
But it or taken for granted. Indeed, the subject is frequently 
Tawiltent Pe alluded to in the very way that might have been expected 
in a book like that of Genesis, written by an Israelite, and 
addressed to Israelites, who had all their lives been famil- 
iar with the observance. Without any formal account 
being given of the manner in which the rite was primarily 
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introduced, we find such references to it running through PART 
the narrative as could not leave a doubt in the mind of ab s. 
any Israelite in whose religion sacrifice occupied so large — 
a place, and who was always wont to regard it as of 
divine appointment, that its origin, as an ordinance sanc- 
tioned by the authority of God, must be traced back to 
the period of the Fall. Nor is it immaterial to remark 
that, as regards the absence of any formal notice of their 
divine origin, the Levitical sacrifices are on the same 
footing with the patriarchal. For, as was formerly ob- Supra, 
served, we find in the law of Moses merely the regulation a 
or modification of sacrificial observances, as being already 
recognised in the worship of God, but no such thing as a 
Jormal institution of the rite of sacrifice considered in itself. 
This is a point that is tacitly assumed in the Book of 
Leviticus, as well as in the Book of Genesis. Besides, 
there seems to be a natural probability in the supposition 
that sacrifice was divinely appointed in primitive times, 
even if there was a much less amount of circumstantial 
evidence to confirm it. For we know that immediately 
after the fall of Adam a promise was made to him of that 
future deliverer, by whom the evil effects of sin should be 
removed. And hence, to perpetuate the knowledge, and 
also to illustrate in some degree the import, of this gracious 
promise, which was in those days the grand object of faith 
and hope, and the sole ground of a sinner’s confidence 
before God, it is surely not unreasonable to suppose that 
some such recognition and memorial of it as that which 
the rite of sacrifice presents, may have had a place 
assigned to it by divine authority in the worship of the 
primitive fathers of the human race. 

But suppose we were to admit that the absence of any If we were 
express mention of the divine appointment of expiatory Pliged 


to admit 


sacrifice prior to Abel’s offering is a conclusive objection # that sacri- 
fice was 
to the view we have been hitherto taking of the ground yo previ- 


on which his offering was accepted, while that of his pepe 
brother was rejected by the Lord; even then the corrobor- by God; 
ative argument we are now urging in favour of the doctrine 


of the Atonement is not to any material extent invalidated. 
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Let it be admitted that Abel’s faith had reference, not to 
anything which may have been previously revealed regard- 
ing sacrificial worship, but to something which certainly 
was previously revealed regarding the promised Redeemer 
of our fallen race; what then? In that case Abel’s “more 
excellent sacrifice” was dictated, not by any divine com- 
mand expressly prescribing such a sacrifice, but by the 
working in his own mind of that faith in the promised 
Redeemer by which he was actuated. We must still regard 
it, however, as having been an indication—the most suitable 
indication that occurred to him—of that trust in the divine 
promise which he was seeking to express, when he went 
with his tribute of devout worship before the Lord. And 
not only so, but the acceptance which he met with un- 
questionably amounted, from that time forwards at least, 
to a divine sanction given to such sacrifices as had been 
presented by him, and might justly be pleaded by all 
succeeding worshippers as a divine warrant for offering 
such sacrifices on the altar of God. 

To this view of the matter it has, indeed, been strongly 
objected by Magee, Faber, and many other advocates of 
the divine appointment of sacrifice at the time of the Fall, 
that, “had Abel’s offering been the suggestion of his own 
mind, actuated though he might be by faith in the pro- 
mised Saviour, it would then have been a presumptuous act 
of will-worship, such as the Almighty would not have 
approved of; inasmuch as He is a jealous God, who will 
not have worship given to Him in any other way than 
that which He has Himself appointed.” 

We are not prepared, however, to admit the force of this 
objection ; for it seems unwarranted to censure as “ will- 
worship” any religious observance which men may, at the 
suggestion of their own minds, be led to perform, wzess we 
are able to show that it has been substituted for some other 
method of worship which God has previously instituted. 
When Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, were con- 
demned for “ offering strange fire before the Lord,” it was 
because God had Himself prescribed the fire, which was 
kept burning on the altar of burnt-offerings, as that which 
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should be used in all the services of the tabernacle. And PART 


when Christ applied to the Pharisees that divine censure, Sat 
“Jn vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the Rr 
att. Xv. 


commandments of men,” the ground of His censure was, 9, 
that the Pharisees had made unwarranted innovations or 
alterations on a system of religious observances which God 
had expressly sanctioned. There is no room, however, 
for any such condemnation in the totally different case of 
persons to whom God has made no revelation in regard to 
the kind of worship which He requires of them. Such 
persons may doubtless be blamable if they worship God 
in such a manner as even the light of nature shows to be 
altogether unworthy of His character and perfections ; 
but certainly they are not blamable on the mere ground 
of worshipping Him according to the suggestions of their 
own mind. It would be very hard if they were to be blamed 
on this account; because it is obvious that, in the absence 
of revelation, men must either worship God according to 
the dictates of their own mind, or they must refrain from 
worshipping Him at all. 

It appears, then, that even if no express commandment 
had been previously issued on the subject of sacrificial 
worship, we are not entitled to say that: the sacrifice of 
Abel would have been a presumptuous act of will-worship, 
such as God could not be expected to approve of. The 
fact is unquestionable that God aid approve of it. And 
allowing, if we needs must, that it may notwithstanding 
have been the dictate of Abel’s own mind acting under 
the influence of faith in the promised Saviour, we may 
reasonably conclude that the acceptance which it met 
with was tantamount to a divine sanction thenceforth tm- 
pressed upon tt. 

The advocates of the divine authority of the patriarchal An express 
sacrifices have unnecessarily increased the difficulties of apie | 
_ their position by taking upon themselves the burden of only way 
proving the issue of some express command upon the ae 
subject. Surely God has other ways of indicating His indicate 
will than by an articulate commandment. We hold te 
marriage to be a divine institution; and yet, before God 


Gen: i1,.23, 
24. 


Matt. xvi. 
17. 
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had said anything in regard to it that could be considered 
as stamping on it such a character, Adam had first said, 
so soon as Eve was given to him, ‘‘ This now is bone of 
my bones, and flesh of my flesh ;” “therefore,” it is added, 
“shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be one flesh.” There 
is no reason, therefore, why sacrifice in primitive times 
may not be held to be a divine institution, although, 
before God expressly sanctioned and approved of it, Abel 
may have offered up his acceptable sacrifice. He may pos- 
sibly have been moved by some inward divine monition; 
so that we might say of him as Christ said of Simon Peter, 
“‘ Blessed art thou, for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” But even 
were it not so,—even if Abel’s sacrifice were the natural and 
spontaneous dictate of his own mind, when actuated by 
faith in the revealed promise of a Saviour, still the re- 
corded fact that ‘God had respect to it,’ while He had 
not respect to the fruit-offering of Cain, must be held as 
thenceforth imparting the divine sanction to it, and con- 
veying to all succeeding worshippers an assurance that 
sacrifice, presented after the manner of Abel’s sacrifice, 
would meet, as his had done, with the approval and accept- 
ance of God. And the justice of this view is confirmed by 
the striking circumstance, that at no after-period during 
the patriarchal dispensation do we ever find the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah presenting such mere offerings of 
fruits as Cain had brought to Him, but uniformly such 
animal victims as constituted the “more excellent sacri- 
fice” of Abel. 


Thus have we endeavoured to show that the rite of 
expiatory sacrifice, instead of being for the first time 
instituted under the’ Mosaic law, held a prominent and 
approved place in the worship of the patriarchs, and was 
divinely sanctioned as early as the days of Abel. » And if 
we have succeeded in establishing this position, we may 
confidently urge it as no unimportant argument in con- 
firmation of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
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It is frequently alleged by the adversaries of this doctrine PART 


: : athe $ . it: 
that expiatory sacrifice was originally a heathenish rite, src, 5 
associated with the gross superstitions of polytheism, and ae 


destitute of all countenance and sanction from the living ance of the 
God—that under a modified form it was adopted in the Spikes 
law of Moses, in order to suit those habits of sacrificial as confirm- 
worship which the Israelites had acquired in common with TW, 


the surrounding nations—and that it has been apparently ng the 
countenanced with still greater modifications under the seat 
Gospel, partly owing to the natural tendency of the the ‘fs 
apostles to illustrate Christian truths by Jewish figures 

and allusions, and partly with the view of more easily 
reconciling the converts from Judaism to the abandonment 

of their ceremonial system. 

Now, to say nothing of the disparaging reflection which 
this assertion casts on the whole scheme of revelation, we 
need only remark that it is utterly inconsistent with those 
matters of fact which we have endeavoured to substantiate. 
We have seen that the rite of sacrifice, at its first origin, 
was not destitute of the sanction and approbation of the 
true God; that it did not originate with the votaries of 
polytheism; and that the heathen sacrifices, instead of 
being the original models, are rather to be viewed as the 
superinduced corruptions of that primitive patriarchal prac- 
tice which the God of Abraham, of Noah, and of Abel, 
had from the first regarded with acceptance. And we 
have seen that the sin-offerings of the Mosaic law, instead 
of being innovations on the old ritual observed by God’s 
professed people, designed to accommodate it to the 
practices of the surrounding nations, were, on the con- 
trary, in full harmony with the earliest methods of accept- 
able worship on the part of God’s people of which we have 
any distinct and authentic record. In fine, we have ascer- 
tained that the religion of fallen man has been in all ages 
substantially the same; that the principle, which is now 
fully developed under the Gospel, has ever been, even from 
the earliest times, involved in it, that “without shedding of 
blood there is no remission ;” and that, whether under the 
patriarchal, the Levitical, or the Christian dispensation, 
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which sinful creatures can approach a holy God, even that 


there has been, and there is, but one way of access by 


great atoning sacrifice of the cross, to which all former 


generations looked forward, and all succeeding genera- . 
- tions must look back, as the only propitiation for their 


gins. 
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PALL. -LLE 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS THEORIES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
PROPOSED RESPECTING THE MEDIATORIAL 
WORK AND SUFFERINGS OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


HAVING now endeavoured to ascertain the Scriptural ae 
doctrine respecting the sufferings and death of Jesus : 
Christ, it may be useful and interesting to examine some Review of 


f theories 
of the most plausible theories which have been proposed respecting 


with the view of accounting for them otherwise than on Saat 
the principle of their having been a true and proper 
expiatory sacrifice, or a satisfaction to divine justice for 

the sins of the world. 

In doing so, it is necessary to bear in mind the nature Nature of 
of the facts of which any sound theory must furnish an i Ae 
adequate and satisfactory explanation. These facts are ey 

That One who was not only a perfectly innocent and must ac- 
righteous man, but the only-begotten and well-beloved ©" ne 
Son of God, endured all His life long unmerited sorrow 
and humiliation, and was ultimately subjected to a painful 
and ignominious death ;—that the sufferings He met with 
are represented in Scripture as having come upon Him, 
not merely through the enmity of men, but by the special 
ordination and appointment of God, and as having been 
not zxcidental but essential to the great purpose for which 


He was sent into the world ;—that a special connection 
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with our sins, and a special influence in securing our for- 
giveness, is attributed to them, such as is nowhere ascribed 
to the afflictions of any human being who ever appeared 
on earth ;—and that His endurance of them is represented 
in the New Testament as furnishing at once the most 
evident and the most illustrious of all conceivable mani- 
festations of the love of God. | 

These are the main facts—not to mention others of a less 
prominent character which may afterwards be referred to 
—of which we desiderate some fair and reasonable account. 
And if it can be shown that the various theories which 
have been suggested as substitutes for the commonly- 
received doctrine of the Atonement, afford no explanation 
that is either so Scriptural or so rational of the facts to be 
accounted for, we shall then have the more confidence in 
adhering to those conclusions to which we have been led 
by our previous investigations. 
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THEORIES OF (1) MARTYRDOM; (2) SUBSERVIENCY TO 
THE RESURRECTION ; (3) EXAMPLE; (4) MANIFESTA- 
TION OF THE DIVINE CHARACTER; (5) MANIFESTA- 
TION OF THE LOVE OF GOD; (6) ARIAN OR MIDDLE 
THEORY. 


I. OF the various attempts made to explain our Lord’s parr 
sufferings on some other principle than that of the Atone- eae 
ment, it is scarcely necessary to dwell on the old Socinian 

notion, that Azs sufferings were those of a mere martyr in tees 
the cause of righteousness, and that they were endured dom. 
“for us” and “for our sins,” in no higher sense than as 
serving to confirm the truth of the Gospel, by which we are 
assured of God’s willingness to forgive sin, and are effec- 

tually persuaded and enabled to forsake tt. 

It is undeniable, indeed, that the Lord Jesus was a Christ sel- 
martyr, who laid down His life in the cause of Christianity. bel a 
But it is equally certain that this aspect of His last suffer- Scripture 
ings is scarcely noticed by the apostles and evangelists. a ae 
There seem to be only two passages of Scripture in which 
there is any particular allusion to it. The one is in 
1 Timothy, vi. 13, where Paul incidentally speaks of Jesus 
Christ as having “witnessed a good confession before 
Pontius Pilate.’ And the other is in Hebrews, xii. I, 2, 
where, after speaking of the “great cloud of martyrs” by 
- whom we are encouraged in running the Christian race, 
the inspired writer admonishes us to be “looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of the faith, who for the joy 
that was set before Him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
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PART God.” Nor is it at all wonderful that the allusions should 
eres be thus rare to this particular view of our Lord’s suffer- 
—— ings; for whatever weight we may be disposed, in modern 
Cisse times, to attach to these sufferings, as tending to confirm 
inprimi- the truth of the Gospel, it is certain that, at the time of 
tive times r ; 
didnot their endurance, and long after, they had the very opposite 
“ayaa the effect. And in so far as regards the mere advancement of 
Gospel. the Christian cause, we can scarcely doubt that this object 
would have been much more effectually promoted by His 
coming down in triumph from the cross, to the utter con- 
sternation of His adversaries, than by His submitting to 
that ignominious death, which was “a stumbling-block to 
the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks.” 
Christ is On the other hand, the passages are very numerous in 
spelen ee which the death of Christ is spoken of in such terms as are 
inappli- never applied to any other persecuted prophet or teacher 
caine of righteousness who has laid down his life in attestation 
tyr. of revealed truth. And yet, if martyrdom were all that 
these terms denote, there is no reason why He should be 
the only martyr of whom we ever read that “He was 
delivered for our offences,” that “ He suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust,” and that “in Him we have redemption 
through His blood.” 
Fiicts Besides, the sufferings of Christ, acbotdine to this view 
suferngs of them, were not che direct means of procuring for us the 
confirma- forgiveness of sins and other spiritual blessings of the 
Geopel Gospel. They were merely confirmatory of the truth of 
than His that revelation in which these blessings are announced 


een ae. and offered to us. Nor were they more so than His 
miracles, His prophecies, the virtues of His personal char- 
acter, and many other things, which, no less than His 
sufferings, contribute to our assurance that He truly was a 
messenger from God. And hence there does not seem to 
be any sufficient reason why they should be singled out 
from all the other incidents of His mission, and specially 
held forth as having that saving efficacy which the Word 
of God has uniformly ascribed to them. 


II. Equally unsatisfactory is another view, which was 
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‘much insisted on by old Socinian writers—namely, that PART 
the beneficial influence of the death of Christ belongs to it eee - 
merely as a preparatory step towards His resurrection, by 

which we have that sure evidence afforded us of a future fee. 

state of existence beyond the grave, which, more than any peretnt 

other motive, prevails with us to forsake sin and to seek a@ necessary 

the forgiveness of it by a sincere repentance. eth 

_ This notion is not in any way to be reconciled with the zion, by 
ordinary statements of Scripture on the subject. It is which we 

indeed unquestionable that the Lord Jesus Christ behoved ofa future 

first to die before He could rise again. But this is nowhere a 

assigned by the inspired writers as the chief ground on Race ha 

which His death was necessary or beneficial. On the Sane 

contrary, they have constantly assigned to it a direct in- 

fluence, when considered in ttself, in the way of restoring 

sinners to the divine favour, and thereby securing for them 

the hope of everlasting life. Indeed, if all they meant to 

tell us were the mere truism that “ Christ could not rise 

from the dead until He had first died,” we cannot suppose 

that they would have deemed it necessary by so many 

solemn and emphatic statements to impress it upon us. 

Besides, if the death of Christ were only to be regarded Does not 
as a preparatory step towards His resurrection, there was Eolas 
no reason why He should have been subjected to a violent, being vio- 
painful, and ignominious death. To have died anyhow— peel 
in the ordinary course of nature, and in circumstances of 
ease and honour—would have sufficed. The shame and 
agony of the cross might have been spared. So far as 
concerns a preparation for His revival, these were purely 
gratuitous and utterly unaccountable. 

But this is not all. The question lies behind, How why is the 
comes it to pass that the resurrection of Jesus, more than 7esurec 


tion of 

the resurrection of Lazarus, or of the daughter of Jairus, Christ 

or of the son of the widow at Nain, should have that pro- iat 

' minent interest and importance in the Christian system than that 
; : of Lazarus 

which undoubtedly belong to it? There is no apparent and 

answer that can be given to this question that does not others ? 

imply our Lord’s mediatorial character as the represen- 

tative and substitute of sinners. 


# 
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PART One reason, on account of which the resurrection of 
peat Christ possesses a special claim to our regard, is the assur- 


fe ance it gives us that His great sacrifice has been accepted 

assures : 

us that His Of, according to that memorable statement of the apostle, 

oc ae “Tf Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in 
as been aT 5 : 

accepted. your sins ”—that is to say, you have no satisfactory proof 


I Cor. xv. that His death has made an effectual atonement for them. 


we And I need scarcely remark that this reason necessarily 
assumes the vicarious and expiatory nature of His suf- 
ferings. 

It is also The only other reason that has ever been assigned, and 


a BS 2 doubtless a true reason, is, that the resurrection of Christ 
rection of is the great pledge and earnest given to all believers of 
believers: their own ultimate resurrection to eternal life. But we 
are at a loss to discover how it can be held to be so, 
except on the assumption of His mediatorial character. 
Apart from this, indeed, it could with even less propriety 
be so regarded than the resurrection of any ordinary 
human being; for, when we consider that the Lord Jesus 
was essentially distinguished from: all other men by His 
But this it Pvé-erzstence before He was born into this world, it were 
Satay nothing remarkable that He should also be distinguished 
was their from them by returning to life again after He had been 
tative put to death. And hence, from the resurrection of a per- 
sonage so far removed as He was from all comparison 
with ordinary mortals, no reasonable expectation could 
be derived that they also should be raised up, after His 
similitude, unless we suppose, according to the Scriptural 
doctrine, that He both died and rose from the dead as 
their representative. 
Redemp- Without insisting, however, on these considerations, it 
Cor aaa is sufficient to fall back on our former statement, that the 
Scripture theory in question is irreconcilable with any fair interpre- 
sa a9 tation of the language of Scripture. The most cursory 
tionbut readers of the New Testament must be well aware that 
oer of redemption and the remission of sin are there attributed, 
Christ. not to the resurrection of Christ, or to the moral effect 
which that great miracle is fitted to produce upon us, but 


expressly to His death. Now why should this be, if His 
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death was only conducive to these blessings in an indirect, PART 
remote, and circuitous manner? His death was not the Spates 
cause of His resurrection, however indispensable as a pre- —— 
paration for it, and cannot be held, therefore, to have had 

any causative influence in the way of procuring the benefits 
arising from it. But even if His death had been the cause 

of His resurrection, it is still not so closely or immediately 
connected as is His resurrection, according to this theory, 

with our attainment of the spiritual blessings of the Gos- 

pel. And yet we are asked to believe that the inspired 
writers have expressed themselves in so inaccurate and 
misleading a manner as constantly to ascribe these bless- 

ings, not to their proximate cause, but to that which was 

more remotely concerned in the procuring of them. As- 
suredly this is not fairly to interpret, but forcibly to per- 

vert, the plain meaning of the Scriptures. 


III. It is equally unnecessary to dwell at any length on Theory of 
the theory of evample, by which some have endeavoured pees 
to explain the statements of Scripture with reference to 
our Lord’s sufferings. For in dealing with those passages 
in which the sufferings of Christ are unquestionably held 
forth as an example to His people of the trials which they 
may expect to meet with in their Christian course, and of 
the manner in which these trials ought to be endured by 
them, we have already had occasion to show—(1.) That susra, p. 
this aspect of our Lord’s sufferings does not in any way 1©!-165- 
disparage or conflict with their expiatory virtue, inasmuch 
as they could not have been available as an atonement if 
they had not at the same time been exemplary in the 
highest degree, exhibiting in all respects a pattern of 
suffering rectitude that was acceptable and well-pleasing 
in the sight of God; (2.) That whensoever they are set 
forth as exemplary, there is no indication given that this 
is the chief aspect, far less the sole aspect, in which they 
are to be regarded—but clear evidence, on the contrary, 
that it is only in a secondary sense and in an incidental 
manner that they are thus referred to; (3.) That in many 
of the most striking of those passages in which the suffer- 
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ings of Christ are urged as an example, there is express 


allusion made to their atoning efficacy, even when such 


allusion lies most evidently beyond the immediate purpose 
for which they are appealed to; and, (4.) That it is neces- 
sary to keep in view the vicarious and expiatory nature of 
our Lord’s sufferings, in order to vindicate their perfec- 
tion as an example, and to give any reasonable account 
of that exceeding depth of agony which He felt in the 
endurance of them, opposed, as far as could be, to the 
triumphant joy which many a human martyr has displayed 
when called to submit to tortures the most excruciating. 

To these considerations we may now add the follow- 
ing: (5.) In so far as the sufferings of Christ were exem- 
plary, no benefit could be derived from them by those 
who lived in ages prior to His advent, or by those who 
now die in infancy or at a period of life so immature as 
to be incapable of understanding and appreciating them ; 
and yet we have strong Scriptural evidence to assure us 
that the work of Christ was retrospective in its efficacy, 
and that infants and little children may be partakers of 
His saving grace. (6.) And further, if His substitution in 
the room of sinners be denied, there is reason to fear that 
the subjection of One who was absolutely perfect and im- 
maculate to the severest afflictions, with no guilt either of 
His own or of others to account for it, would’ grievously 
counteract any lessons of meekness, patience, and resigna- 
tion to the will of God which might otherwise have been 
taught us by His example; for, as has been shrewdly 
remarked, “ His sufferings have a double aspect; they 
affect our apprehension of Him who appointed them na 
less than of Him by whom they were endured, and give 
us but little encouragement to trust in the equity and 
benignity of the divine administration which thus visits 
perfect innocence with deeper woes than the foulest guilt 
in this world was ever subjected to.” 


IV. Another view of the main purpose of that mission, 
in the prosecution of which our Lord’s sufferings were 
endured, has been set forth by some opponents of the 


eS ele 


ee etl 
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commonly-received doctrine in a manner, it must be PART 
owned, highly interesting and attractive. Christ came, anaes 
they tell us, as an incarnation of Deity,to place before us, — 

in His own personal character and conduct, a much more Se Day 
lively representation of the invisible God than could by ee 
any rnere doctrinal statements have been exhibited to us. 

He came to satisfy those yearnings of the human heart 

when feeling after God, if haply they might find Him, 

which an apostle on one occasion expressed when he said 

to Jesus, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” It John, xiv. 
was the grand object of His mission to “show us the ~ 


Father.” By all the gracious words He uttered, and by 


all the beneficent deeds He performed, while, as ‘God 
manifest in the flesh,” He dwelt among us, He was con- 
tinually “showing us the Father.” Going about, as He 
ever did, doing good, notwithstanding all the affliction and 
reproach to which in His labours of love He was subjected 
—ready, as He ever was, to comfort the sorrowful, to pity 
the wretched, to reclaim the erring, to rescue the lost, to 
welcome the returning penitent——He showed us, in the 
warmth and fulness of His human sympathies, what man- 
ner of love His heavenly Father, of whose person He is 
the express image, entertains toward us. 

Now there is much truth in this representation—truth 
that is very precious and very comforting, and which has, 
it must be owned, been too much overlooked. For, apart 
from its subserviency to the great scheme of human re- 
demption, the incarnation of the Son of God possesses an 
intrinsic importance, as exhibiting to us the adorable attri- 
butes of the divine character in the person of One who is 
partaker of our own nature, and capable of being “touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

But though there be truth here, it cannot be said to be This the- 
either the whole truth with reference to our Lord’s mission, °"Y 40° 


? not touch 
or even that portion of the truth with which for the pre- the real 
sent we have to do. What we are concerned with is, not Peenoed | 
the manifestation of tender compassion and loving-kind- 

ness which Christ displayed, but the ignominy and afflic- 


tion beyond the common lot of humanity, to which, by the 
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determinate counsel of God, He was subjected, and from 
the endurance of which, even when He earnestly prayed 
that “if it were possible the cup might pass,” He was not 
exempted. The question to be solved is, not how a life 
of beneficence, 27 the course of which the Son of God was 
visited with severe sufferings, should have manifested to 
us His heavenly Father’s character.—but how that char- 
acter should have been especially and pre-eminently 
manifested zz the very sufferings endured by Him? And 
this question is not to be satisfactorily answered by any 
such mere reiteration of the thing to be proved, as seems 
to be the whole amount of the assertion, that to “show us 
the Father” was the grand purpose of His incarnation. 
Assuredly Hizs sufferings cannot, in themselves considered, 
be held as illustrating the nature of that invisible God, 
who is necessarily exempt from human sorrows and infir- 
mities. And, apart from their efficacy in securing the 
remission of sins, they tend to obscure, instead of height- 
ening, any evidences of His Father’s love which He has 
otherwise exhibited to us. For it might be not unnatural 
to conclude that the very circumstance of the most bene- 
ficent person who has ever appeared on earth being at 
the same time more than others a “man of sorrows ”— 
afflicted not only with bodily sufferings the most severe, 
but with inward and spiritual agonies the most excruciat- 
ing (and that, too, although, being perfectly immaculate, 
He neither deserved nor required chastening on His own 
account) was an indication that the great God who thus 
visited Him was much more disposed to frown than to 
smile on all the sympathy and kindness He displayed 
towards us. 


V. Very much akin to the theory I have just noticed,— 
or perhaps, I should rather say, a special aspect of the 
same theory,—is that which is very earnestly maintained 
by a well-known school of modern theological writers— 
namely, that the mediatorial work of Christ is exclusively to 
be regarded as a manifestation of the love of God; in other 
words, that the purpose to be served by the humiliation and 
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sufferings of the Saviour was, zot to remove any obstacle PART 
which the sins of men have interposed in the way of their 
being reinstated in the favour of God ; but Zo assure them — 
that there 1s no such obstacle, and thereby to induce them 
to cling with confiding affection to their kind and merciful 
Father, who, notwithstanding all their obduracy, is will- 
ing to receive them, and waiting to be gracious to them. 
These writers utterly deny the existence of any objective 
barrier in the shape of guilt or lability to condemnation, 
as opposing a sinner’s return to friendship and fellowship 
with God ; and hold that there is no barrier except the 
subjective one of man’s own unbelieving, self-willed, and 
sinful heart to keep him back from the conscious posses- 
sion and joyful recognition of his heavenly Father’s love. 
Accordingly, they maintain that the sufferings and death 
of Christ were not intended to expiate the guilt, or to 
exempt us from the merited penalties of our transgres- 
sions, but simply and solely to show us ¢hat God loves us, 
and thereby to subdue the enmity of our hearts against 
Him ; to disabuse our minds of those dark suspicions and 
distrustful apprehensions with which we are prone to 
regard Him; and to give us the fullest assurance we 
could wish to have, “that there is a’bond between Him Maurice 
and His creatures which no rebellion of theirs and no law Beane 
of His could set aside.” 

Now, that the humiliation and sufferings of Jesus Christ Sufferings 
were intended to manifest the love of God, we fully of Christ 


are a mani- 


admit. But that they were intended, or that they were festation of 
fitted to do so, irrespective of any expiation of human guilt Bers 
or satisfaction of divine justice effected by them, we hold to ing expia-. 
be utterly inconsistent with the Scriptures ; and not only iF 
so, but to be, even on reasonable grounds, incapable of 
any satisfactory vindication. 

The testimony of Scripture, with reference to this point, 
appears to me to be perfectly clear and unequivocal. 
Those numerous passages in which Christ is spoken of as 
“dying for our sins””—“ taking away our sins ”—“ bearing Scriptural 
our sins in His own body on the tree”—‘ shedding His ¢vidence 
blood for the remission of sins ”»—“ putting away sin by 
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the sacrifice of Himself ”»—“ suffering for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that He might bring us to God ”—“ washing 
us from our sins in His own blood”—“ giving His life a 
ransom for many ”—‘ redeeming us from the curse of the 
law, by being made a curse for us ;”—these, and many 
other equally explicit passages, are altogether inconsistent 
with the notion that the sufferings of Christ were meant 
to assure us of the love of God, apart from any efficacy 
attributable to them in saving us from the guilt and penal 
consequences of our transgressions. Nay, it is remarkable 
that in some of the most striking passages in which the 
love of God is said to have been “ manifested ” or ‘‘ com- 
mended to us” by the death of Christ, the purpose for 
which God gave His Son to die for us,—namely, that He 
might be “the propitiation for our sins "—that “ we, being 
justified by His blood, might be saved from wrath through 
Him,” and “ that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,’—is very distinctly and 
prominently referred to. And hence we must necessarily 
conclude that it is not in themselves considered, but in 
respect of the expiatory virtues belonging to them, and 
the consequent spiritual benefits accruing from them, that 
the humiliation and sufferings of Jesus Christ were meant 
to assure us of the love and grace of God. 


, 


Thetheory But not to dwell on the testimony of Scripture, which 


unrveason- 


able as well 


is too clear to require further comment or illustration, 


as unscrip- let us judge of this theory on its own intrinsic merits, as 


tural. 


professedly supplying a more rational explanation of the 
sufferings and death of the incarnate Son of God than 
is furnished by the commonly-received doctrine of the 
Atonement. 

When so judging of it, we must carefully observe the 
precise nature of the case for which the theory is meant 
to account. The case we have to deal with is not that of 
a divine mission devolved upon the Son of God, to the 
discharge of which, His humiliation, sufferings, and death 
were merely izcidental. It is that of a divine mission, in 
the discharge of which these things were, by appointment 
of God, indispensably required of Him, as of themselves 


or ee Pe Ses 
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constituting the most prominent and important part of PART 
the great work which His Father had given Him to do. qgiths 
Both He and His apostles represent them in this light, —— 
as “things which Christ ought to suffer,”’—“ things which Luke, xxiv. 
it behoved Him to suffer,’—things which “ God’s hand Ms 
and counsel had before determined to be done,’—a cup 26. 
which His Father had given Him to drink, and which 
was not withdrawn, even when He prayed that “if it Matt. xxvi. 
were possible this cup might pass from Him.” And the ce 
Scriptures, as we have already seen, when speaking of 
the love of God as manifested by the mission of His 
only-begotten Son, dwell most of all, I may even say 
- dwell exclusively, on the ignominy and anguish to which 
He was subjected. 

Now, how should this be? How should the sufferings 
of Christ be thus prominently and emphatically proofs of 
His Father's love to us? If they were not in any respect 
directly efficacious in securing for us forfeited blessings, or 
in exempting us from merited penalties ; if they were not 
in themselves instrumental in obtaining for us substantial 
benefits which could not otherwise have been enjoyed,— 
how then should we regard them as affording us an un- 
paralleled manifestation of the love of God? Or how then 
could we derive from them any better ground of assurance 
than we previously had, that God is willing to be at peace 
with us? 

Suppose—if it be possible to suppose anything so un- 
natural—that an earthly king should seek to conciliate 
‘his disaffected subjects by taking his beloved son, and 
depriving him of life before them, for no other than the 
avowed purpose of assuring the rebel multitude that his 
heart is full of clemency and kindness towards them— 
how would they be affected by such a spectacle? Can 
we imagine that it would have the intended effect ? 
Even if the child were ever so willing a victim—cheer- 
fully placing his life at his father’s disposal—we cannot 
conceive that the taking away of that life, if no public 
benefit otherwise unattainable directly issued from the 
sacrifice, could, as an alleged proof of love towards the 
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rebels, have the slightest tendency to bring them back 
to their allegiance. Rather might we suppose it to have 
a tendency to confirm them in their alienation from a 
sovereign whose treatment of his own son was as far 
as possible from being indicative of a kindly and con- 
ciliatory disposition towards his subjects. In like manner 
I am utterly at a loss to see how the humiliation and 
sufferings of the Son of God should be held to manifest 
or commend His -Father’s love to us, if they were not 
the procuring cause of our deliverance from forfeitures 
and penalties which could not otherwise have been 
averted. . 
When God tells us in His Word that He so loved us as 
to give His own Son to suffer and to die for us, because 
—for reasons satisfactory to Himself, although He may 
not have fully explained them to us—this sacrifice was 
necessary to the extension of His mercy towards us 
consistently with the perfection of His character, the 
authority of His law, and the welfare of His universal 
government,—I can believe this, though I may not fully 
comprehend it; because here the mystery lies in the plans 
and counsels of the infinite God, which may well be ex- 
pected to exceed my comprehension. And believing, on 
the authority of God, that for reasons which He deemed 
sufficient, although to us they may be in some respects 
unsearchable, this great sacrifice was necessary to man’s 
salvation,—I can ¢hex see, in His not having withheld it, 
a marvellous proof of His love to a guilty world. But 
were we to be told that God gave His own Son to 
humiliation, sufferings, and death, without any alleged 
reasons for it in so far as God was Himself concerned, 
or any declared necessity for it as a means of extending 
mercy towards us consistently with the laws and principles 
of His moral government, but simply with a view to the 
impression which such a sacrifice might make upon the 
minds of sinners in regard to the fatherly love with which 
God is ever regarding them,—¢/zs I cannot believe ; be- 
cause ere, instead of a mystery pertaining to the plans 
and counsels of the unsearchable God, in which more or 
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less of mystery might be looked for, I find a downright gre 
contradiction to my own consciousness in a matter that is sxc. 1, 
not in any respect mysterious, but, on the contrary, per- —— 
fectly level to my comprehension ; inasmuch as my own 
consciousness tells me that such procedure on the part 

of God has no tendency to produce upon my mind any such 
impression of Fis love as ts thus ascribed to tt. Ina word, 

the humiliation and sufferings and death of Christ are 

well calculated to convince us of the love and grace of 

our Father in heaven, when we view them as the means 

of procuring for us spiritual blessings, which, for reasons 
satisfactory to Himself, God did not deem it consistent 

with His character, and law, and government, otherwise to 
bestow. But if they were not the means of procuring for 

us spiritual blessings which could not otherwise have been 
conferred, I see not in what respect the endurance of them 

by the Son of God (unnecessarily and gratuitously for any 

good which to us accrues from them) can be viewed as 

any such unparalleled demonstration of His Father’s love 

to sinful men as we are taught by the advocates of this 
theory to regard it. 


VI. The next theory on which I would offer a few Arian or 
remarks is the Arian, or, as it is sometimes called, the oe 
“middle theory,’ because it occupies an intermediate place 
between the views of the Socinians and the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Atonement. It was ably advocated by Dr 
Balguy, Mr Taylor, Dr Price, and other writers of the 
last century. And an admirable review of it is given 
by Principal Hill, of which the following observations are 
a brief abstract. 

According to this theory, Christ is not regarded as the Christ’s 
eternal and consubstantial Son of God, but as the first and sure 
most glorious of created beings, who, prompted by love meee soe 
and pity for our sinful race, generously interposed in our His perfect 
behalf, and as a recompense for the services He performed ees 
and the sufferings He endured in obedience to the will of He has 
God, received power, after His resurrection from the dead, 2¢iured 
to save penitent sinners from the merited consequences of which He 
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their iniquities. His death is not considered as a satis- 
faction to divine justice, or as a vicarious sacrifice for our 
sins, but simply as the culminating point of that perfect 
obedience by which the power and right have been earned 
by Him of recovering a lost world—of removing all the evils 
which sin had introduced—of raising men from death, which 
is the penalty of transgression—and of conferring the divine 
forgiveness and favour, and the hope of eternal life, on all 
sincere penitents. 

This theory is not without some appearance of plausi- 
bility. It recognises, to a certain extent, the Saviour’s 
mediatorship. It derives not a little seeming counte- 
nance from those texts in which God is said to have 
“exalted Jesus to give repentance unto Israel and for- 
giveness of sins,” and to have “given Him power over 
all flesh, that He should give eternal life to as many as 
have been given to Him,” It so far sustains the honour 
of the divine government, as not to extend pardon, even 
to the truly penitent, without respect to the merits of some 
being of a superior order. And it can plead the support 
of many analogous instances in the ordinary dealings of 
men with one another, in which privileges and favours 
are conferred on the undeserving, in consideration of great 
excellences possessed, or great services rendered, by those 
who are connected with them. | 

Plausible, however, as this theory may at first appear, 
there are some insuperable objections which may be urged 
against it. For example, it avowedly involves the Arian 
view of the person of Christ, and is irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of His supreme divinity, which necessarily 
precludes—if atonement be dispensed with—the supposi- 
tion of His having acquired anyhow a greater degree of 
power or authority to save sinners than originally per- 
tained to Him. Besides, it proceeds on a partial view of 
the facts of the case, as set forth in the statements of 
Scripture. For, though there are undoubtedly some pas- 
sages of the New Testament which might, on the principles 
of this theory, be sufficiently explained, there are many 
others which do not at al! comport with it ;—those, more 
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particularly, in which the Saviour’s death is held forth not PART 
merely as incidental and subsidiary to His perfect obedi- eae 
ence, but as being directly conducive to our redemption ; Berar 
and those, also, in which it is expressly represented asa yg. 7 
“suffering for sins, the just for the unjust,’—a “ putting Heb. ix. 
away of sin by the sacrifice of Himself,”—a “shedding of =a ees 
His blood for the remission of sins,”’—and as that “one 23 — 
offering by which He hath perfected for ever them that Heb. x.15, 
are sanctified.” 
Besides, while the power which Christ is held to have It assigns 

acquired by that perfect obedience, in the course of which ene 
He endured his sufferings, is prominently set forth as the for the 


: : : sufferings 
procuring cause of our salvation, there 7s no specific reason of Christ. 
assigned for the sufferings themselves. Their whole im- 
portance consists in the proof they afford of His thorough 
devotedness. For anything that appears, exertions of an- 
other kind, to which no sufferings whatever were incidental, 
might, if equally sincere and earnest, have merited the same 
reward. And the Saviour might have no less effectually 
earned the right of giving salvation to His people, although 
in the arduous work He undertook His own life had been 
saved, instead of being sacrificed. Accordingly, when His 
sufferings are viewed as having been’ merely subsidiary to 
His obedience, we feel ourselves at a loss to account for 
the fitness of many of the things which He endured, and 
to put any satisfactory construction on a great part of the 
language of the New Testament with respect to them. 

In addition to these arguments, which are substan- Itis dero- 
tially those of Dr Hill, I may further observe that this SO '° 
notion of a prevailing influence acquired by the per- terof God. 
fect obedience of our Saviour, and used by him as a 
means of inducing God the Father to exempt sinners 
from the merited penalties of transgression, appears to 
be highly derogatory to the divine character. On the 
one hand, it detracts from the divine justice. For it 
represents God as dispensing with the penalties of sin 
—not in consideration of any atonement made for it 
by which the authority of His law and the rectitude 
of His government might be maintained—but in con- 
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sideration of jersonal influence prevailing with Him to 
set aside the claims of law and justice altogether. On the 
other hand, it equally detracts from the divine mercy. For 
it supposes God to have been withheld from saving sinners 
until Christ generously interposed in their behalf—not by ~ 
any regard to the claims of law and justice, for the main- 
tenance of which He deemed it necessary, in the exercise 
of His boundless love and grace, to make provision—but 
by some such personal reluctance to have mercy on them as 
could only be overcome by the intervention of another 
Being, more compassionate than Himself, whose influence 
with Him was all-prevailing. I need scarcely add that the 
notion of there having been any reluctance on the part of 
God to save sinners, requiring the personal tnfluence of 
another being to overcome it, is utterly opposed to the ex- 
press testimony of His Word. For if there be one thing 
with reference to the scheme of redemption more clearly 
affirmed in Scripture than another, it is that this scheme 
originated with God the Father, who “so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” 


i nies ee 


_made to account for the sufferings and death of Jesus . 
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sie ae el: 


(7) REALISTIC THEORIES. 


VII. IN further reviewing the attempts which have been PART 
ELT: 

‘ - F EC. 2. 
Christ, apart from the commonly-received doctrine of 


the Atonement, we must now shortly notice the Realistic 
view, which is taken by some modern theologians, of the 
Saviour’s connection with those whom He has redeemed. 


Realistic 
theory, 


1. The chief supporter of this notion is Mr Maurice. as set fortr 

He holds it, indeed, in combination with other views of ee ee 
the mediatorial work of Christ,to be afterwards examined. 
But it will be found by a discerning reader of his volu- 
minous works to underlie the opinions he has advanced 
with reference not only to the Atonement, but to almost 
every other department of Christian doctrine. 

Thus, when speaking of the creation, he represents God 
as first of all creating the several sfeczes of herbs, fishes, 
beasts, and other things animate or inanimate, and after- 
wards as bringing into existence the several individuals 
belonging to these species. 


“First of all, ‘God made maz in His own image;’ afterwards, it Maurice’s 
is said, He made a ‘man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed Sermons 
into #zs nostrils the breath of life.’ If we follow the letter of these on ee 
passages, and do not endeavour to put any notions of our own into of the Old 
them, we shall be led naturally to the conclusion, that the former Testament. 
words have to do with the sfeczes, and the latter with an zzdivédual P- 3-6. 
—namely, the first man of the race.” ‘“ The part of the record which 

speaks of man zdeally, according to his place with reference to the 

rest of the universe, and according to his position with reference to 

God, is the part which expressly belongs to the history of the creation. 

The bringing forth of man in ¢Azs sense is the work of the sixth day.” 
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“Extend this thought, which seems to arise inevitably out of the 
story of the creation of man, as Moses delivers it, to the rest of that 
universe of which man is the climax, and we are forced to the con- 
clusion that in the one case, as in the other, it is not the visible 
material thing of which the historian is speaking, but that which 
lies below the visible material thing, and constitutes the substance 
which it shows forth.” Comparing with the history of the creation 
in Genesis, i., what is said in Genesis, ii. 5, 6, he says: “ We are 
compelled to consider the creation of herbs and flowers, as well as 
the creation of beasts, birds, and fishes, which is recorded in the first 
chapter, as the bringing forth of £z7zds and orders, such as they were, 
according to the mind of God,—not of actual separate phenomenal 
existences, such as they present themselves to the senses of man.” 
Subsequently he affirms, as might have been expected, that the 
days of creation spoken of in the beginning of Genesis “ refer not to 
real, but to ideal time ;” or rather, that the whole ideal creation there 
recorded “is lifted out of the sphere of actual events into that region 
which is above time, or change, or succession—in other words, that 
it took place in eternity.” 


In conformity with this view of an ideal creation of 
species or orders anterior to the creation of individual 
objects, Mr Maurice represents the Son of God as the 
zdeal man, the root and archetype from eternity of all 
mankind: 4 


Thus, he says, “ When Christ utters the words, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it to one of the least of these, ye did it to me,’ He proclaimed 
that which is the very truth of human existence. He actually is one 
with every man. Heis come to proclaim that He is so by His in- 
carnation and death.” “I look upon Christ’s death and resurrection 
as revelations of the Son of God, zz whom all things had stood from 
the first, in whom God had looked on His creature man from the 
jirst.” /“ The Son was really in Saul of Tarsus ; and he only became 
Paul the converted when that Son was revealed in him.” “ Christ is 
in everyman. . . . All may call upon God asa reconciled Father. 
Human beings are redeemed,—not in consequence of any act they 
have done, or of any faith they have exercised. Their faith is to be 
grounded on a foregone conclusion; their acts are to be the fruits ot 
a state they already possess.” ‘The Gospel with which St Paul was 
intrusted was good news to men, not of something that was coming 
to them, but of ¢hetr actual state, of that state which belongs to them, 
but which they do not recognise.” ‘Christ was ¢he original man, 
the tyfe of all creation; as it is expressed in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, ‘ The first-born of every creature.’ Now (on becoming 
incarnate) He assumes the condition of individual men; He puts on 
the fleshy accidents which belonged to them, as He had before stood 
to them in the closest spiritual relation.” ‘St Paul takes it for 
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granted that this justification of the Son of God (when He was PpAaRT 


raised from the dead) was hzs own justification,—his own, not be- __ Ill. 
cause he was a/Hebrew/of the Hebrews, but because “he was a SEC 2. 
man.” ‘God, having justified His Son by raising Him from the dead, oh anleee 


did in that act justify the race for which Christ died, so that it is law- cal Essays, 
ful to tell men that they are justified before God, and are the sons P- an 
of God in the only-begotten Son. . . . Christ was the actual ra 
Mediator between God and man; His resurrection declared that God 
confessed Him in that character, and thereby confessed men to be 
righteous in Him; if not, baptism would be a nullity.” “St Paul's 

baptism denoted that he was claiming his relation to the Scn of God, 

the Head of the whole human race. It must import his belief that 

this Son of God, and not Adam, was the true root of humanity, that 

from Him, and not from any ancestor, each man derived his life.” 


Such is the representation of the Son of God, as the 
archetypal man, the germ or root of humanity, which 
underlies all the statements of Mr Maurice respecting the 
mediatorial work of Jesus Christ and the spiritual privi- 
leges and benefits resulting from it. According to this 
view, the Son of God sustains the office of mediator 
between God and man, not in virtue of any dispensation 
of grace which the fall of man had rendered necessary, 
ee but from eternity, and in virtue of what may be called His 
natural and aboriginal relationship to both the parties. 

; By His incarnation He did but outwardly manifest that 
_ identity which had ever subsisted between Himself and 

man, exhibiting the ideal perfection of man’s nature. And 

by reason of this identity all men, as being one with Him, 
" participate in the benefits of His mediation. In Him they 
' are redeemed, regenerated, justified, and adopted as sons 
; and heirs of God, and all this without any reference to 
their faith in Him. The faith of believers has nothing 
whatever to do in the way of uniting them to Christ, and 
of thereby making them partakers of His benefits, its only 
function being to discern Christ as already one with them, 
and to recognise His benefits as already fully pertaining 
to them. 

(1.) Now it is very evident that this theory of Mr Maurice This the- 
is to be regarded rather as a philosophical speculation Pees 
than as a Scriptural doctrine. He seems rather to bring phical spe. 
it with him to the Scriptures, than by any fair exposition Nretay 
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to take it from the Scriptures. And any appearance of 
Scriptural authority which now and then he is fain to 
claim for it is, I venture to say, of the slenderest possible 
kind. Nothing, for instance, can be more groundless than 
his assertion that in the first chapter of Genesis “it is only 
an zdeal creation that is referred to;” inasmuch as the 
narrative evidently records the actual creation of the first 
progenitors of the human race, the words being—“so God 
created man in His own image; in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them; and 
God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it,’ &c. 
Equally unwarranted by Scriptural proof is his other 
assertion that “the Son of God, and not Adam, was the 
true root of humanity.” Nay rather, it seems to be flatly 
opposed to the apostle’s statement, that “the first man 
Adam was made a living soul, the ast Adam was made a 
quickening spirit; howbeit, that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” Farther, when Paul says, “It pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me,” Mr Maurice rushes at once 
to the conclusion that the Son of God was in Saul of 
Tarsus from the first, although Saul was not aware of His 
being in him until his own eyes were opened to discern 
Him—a conclusion which no commentator that I know of 
has ever thought of drawing from the apostle’s statement. 
Again, says Mr Maurice, “ When Christ utters these words, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye did 
it to me,’ Christ proclaimed that which is the very truth 
of human existence—namely, that He zs actually one with 
every man.” Here Mr Maurice omits two important 
words—the words “my brethren,’ which occur after the 
word “these,” and which limit the oneness which our 
Lord speaks of to those who are His brethren, instead of 
extending it indiscriminately to “every man.” 

These instances are a fair specimen of the kind of 
exegesis by which Mr Maurice endeavours to extract 
from the Scriptures something like support to his precon- 
ceived opinions. And they are all the more remarkable 
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when we contrast them with the cool and sweeping manner PART 
in which he is ready to set aside the most explicit de- amen 
clarations of Holy Scripture respecting the vicarious and —— 
propitiatory nature of our Lord’s sufferings. 

(2.) It cannot be said that this theory has any advantage Has noad. 
over the Catholic doctrine, which it is meant to supersede, “erg° 
as being in any respect more reasonable or intelligible ; common 
for certainly it is abstruse and mystical in the highest Pelee: 
degree. It does not indicate any perceptible bond of reasonable. 
union between the Saviour and those who are benefited 
by His mediation. No such bond of union can be found 
in the vague representation that is given of the Son of 
God as “the root of man,” or the “archetype of human- 
ity,’ even if the fact of His being so were a revealed 
truth, instead of being a mere metaphysical specula- 
tion. 

With some appearance of plausibility, perhaps, it might Christ is 
be said that the Son of God is the archetype of wnfallen <eanly 
humanity, inasmuch as He is “the image of the invisible archetype 
God,” “the express image of His person,” while man also is ett 
said to have been “created after the image of God.” But 
with no propriety can the Son of God be considered as 
standing in the same relation to humanity in its fallen 
state; for the image of God, as originally impressed on 
man, has by the Fall been distorted and defaced, so that 
he no longer answers to his archetype. In respect of 
everything that truly constitutes the moral rectitude and 
excellence of the Son of God, mankind, as we now find 
them prior to their conversion, are so far from being “ one 
with Him,” or from being entitled to claim identity or 
conformity with Him, that they are essentially opposite 
to Him, and alienated from Him. It behoves them, 
according to the express statements of Scripture, to be 
“created anew after the image of God in righteousness 
and true holiness,” in order to be conformed to the Son 
of God. And to speak, therefore, of the Son of God as 
the archetype of all men without distinction in their fallen 
state, not excepting those who are most of all tainted with 


the pollutions and enslaved in the bondage of sin, appears 
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PART to me to be unreasonable and unscriptural in the highest 
ee degree. 
But even were the case otherwise, I am utterly at a loss 
Even if f : ; : iW 
He were, to discover in the alleged fact of His being “the original 
tatlicibe archetype of humanity,” any intelligible ground on whick 
bond of it can be held that all the Father’s dealings with Him, and 
union be-all His dealings with the Father, must necessarily redound 
Christ and to the benefit of each and every individual of the human 
those who : ‘ : : : 
are bene- face, irrespective of anything done 7x us or by us that might 
jied by bring us as personal agents into union or communion with 
Him. I scarcely think any man will say that he has a 
consciousness or an inward conviction of any such thing 
as that “he and the Son of God are actually one,” or that 
“the Son of God is the root of his manhood,” in such a 
sense that whatever is done dy the Son of God is done dy 
himself, and whatever is done zo the Son of God is done 
to himself—that the self-sacrifice of the Son of God is the 
self-sacrifice of all humanity, and that the justification of 
the Son of God, when He was raised from the dead, is the 
justification of each and every man! For this identifica- 
tion of the Son of God, either with all men collectively or 
with each man individually, there is no ground in the 
nature of things that is assignable or conceivable. 

In the The case is very different in this respect with the 

evangelical . . . 

doctine evangelical doctrine as commonly received among us. 

thereisa Whatever there may be that passes our comprehension 


poner in the justification and adoption of believers through faith 
rte in the merits and grace of the Redeemer, it cannot be 
charged with any such want of connection between the 
parties severally concerned in procuring and in receiving 
the benefits, as marks the theory to which I have just 
adverted. For while, on the one hand, the Son of God 
has undertaken, in conformity with the gracious purpose 
of His heavenly Father, to assume the human nature and 
become obedient unto death, that whosoever believeth on 
Him may be justified, adopted, and blessed with all 
spiritual blessings; it is, on the other hand, provided and 
required that those who are actually to be benefited by 
His mediation must personally receive Him, and rest 
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upon Him as their Saviour. Their faith unites them to PART 
Him, or secures their interest in Him. It does so ina 
manner that is perfectly simple and intelligible, as imply- .—— 
ing in its very nature their trustful and hearty acceptance 

of Him. And no benefits actually accrue to them from 

His mediation, until they have thus been brought into 
connection with Him by the exercise of an appropriating 

and confiding faith. 

We are told, indeed, that “ faith does not make the fact 
of our redemption, but rests upon it as previously existing ; 
and that without the previous existence of it our faith 
would be unmeaning and false.” This objection, however, 
proceeds on an utter misconception of the proper function 
and province of faith. In truth, it confounds faith with 
assurance. To recognise our interestin Christ, which doubt- 
less implies its prior attainment, is what has been usually 
called the ‘“‘reflex act of faith,’ as distinguished from what 
must be viewed as its “direct act.” The proper object of 
faith is, not the fact that we are partakers of the benefits of 
redemption, but the revealed truth that Chrzst zs able and 
willing to make us so. And the proper office of faith is, 
not to recognise His benefits as already actually pui into 
our possession, but to “receive and rest upon Him alone 
for salvation, as He is offered to us in the Gospel,” zz order 
that His benefits may thus come into our possession, by no 
other than the perfectly simple and intelligible process 
of trustfully receiving Him with all His benefits for our 
behoof. 

(3.) But while the theory of Mr Maurice is thus defective, This the- 
as indicating no intelligible bond of union between the Hee ee 
Saviour and those to whom His blessings are communi- Scripture. 
cated, it is further objectionable on the much more serious 
ground of its contrariety to the plain teaching of the Word 
of God. For if there be one thing more distinctly and 
unequivocally declared in Scripture than another, it is that 
the benefits of redemption are not conferred on all men 
prior to, and irrespective of, their faith. It is most certain, 
indeed, that they are freely offered to all; and hence by 
some it has been plausibly, although I think unwarrant- 
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PART ably, concluded, that in the secret purpose of God they 
Il. are intended for all: but that they are actually imparted to 
isin SHE Bis impossible to maintain, without setting the doc- 
trine of the New Testament at utter defiance; for it is 
John, iii. there written: “God so loved the world that He gave His 
ia only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life ;” “/e that believeth in 
Him is not condemned ; but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
John, xx. Of the only-begotten Son of God;” “These are written 
ai: that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life through His 
Acts, xiii, name;” “By Him all that believe are justified from all 
He things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Rom. v.1, Moses ;” ‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
*3 “4 God through our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand ;” 
“Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” 
These Scriptural testimonies render it abundantly clear 
that there is no indiscriminate elevation of the whole 
human family to the enjoyment of those blessings and 
privileges which. the mediatorial work of the Saviour has 
procured; but that, on the contrary, the enjoyment of 
them is restricted to those who are united to Him by 
faith, and who prove themselves to be so by that personal 
conformity to Him, of which a true faith is invariably pro- 
ductive. 
This the- (4.) But this is not all. For even were it admitted that 
fire, Christ is actually one with every man,” as the veritable 
would not “root and archetype of humanity,” this, though it might 
explain the . 

in some degree account for our participation in any bene- 


beneficial 
sash Pty ficial results which may be supposed to arise from His 
ingsof sufferings, would leave us without any definite conception, 
Christ. either of the particular nature of these results, or of the 
manner in which His sufferings are conducive to the 
attainment of them. The question would still recur, How 
is it that they with whom Christ as their “root and arche- 


type” is thus united are “reconciled to God by His death,” 
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and obtain “redemption and forgiveness of sins through PART 
His blood”? And still would there be room for giving o..°, 
to this question the plain and explicit answer which the —— 
Scriptures have returned to it—namely, that “He bore 
our sins in His own body on the tree;” that “ He suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust ;” that “ Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many,” being “ wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities.” 

Mr Maurice, indeed, has given to this question another 
answer. He holds that the reconciling or saving efficacy 
of the work of Christ arises, not from any expiation of 
human guilt that was rendered by it, but simply from 
“the tllustration which tt affords of the great principle of 
self-sacrifice as due from all God’s intelligent creatures to 
Him who made them.’ That this answer is by no means 
satisfactory we shall endeavour to show in our next Sec- 
tion. But for the present we must be content to say, that 
it comes far short of the doctrine of the Word of God, which 
we have already sought to ascertain by a full induction of 
the statements of Holy Scripture on the subject. 


2. We must now advert to a somewhat different phase Realistic 


of the realistic theory of the Atonement, which is held by aarti 


some modern German theologians, and is not without its by Alford 
supporters both in England and in America. No fairer 
exposition of it can be given than by quoting the follow- 

ing words of Dean Alford, one of the most distinguished 

of its advocates :— 


“The offering of the body of Jesus Christ, what was it? And what Alford’s 
was He, that such an offering should in any sense suffice for our S¢rmons 
cleansing and healing? He is in fashion as a man—He is our Oe 
brother—He is like one of us. ButisHeone of us? Is Hea man? Chapel 
Has He that personality of an individual man, which you and I bear, in 1854, 
and by virtue of which we must carry our own human burden, and P- 242- 
cannot make agreement with God for another? No; this Victim is 
not @ man. He has nota human ferson, He has but one personality ; 
and in that personality He is che Son of God, the eternai and glorious 
second person of the Godhead. No other person was united to this. 

The Son of God did not become a man. . . . The death of 
Jesus was not vicarious in the sense of one man suffering for another, 
which would be most repugnant to God's justice, as reflected in the 
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consciences of us all. But, you will ask, was not that Victim truly 
MAN, very man as we are? Yes, blessed be God, He was the Man 
Christ Jesus; and yet, I repeat, He was nota man. He took upon 
Him not a human personality, so that He should be two persons, 
God and a man at the same time; but He took into union with His 
divine person and nature ¢he manhood, the entire nature of man— 
the one nature and flesh and blood, and capacities and sympathies 
of a human soul. And thus He was God manifest in the flesh ; very 
God, as being in person, and essence, and nature, the eternal Son of 
the Father,—and very man, as being born into the world of a reason- 
able soul and human flesh subsisting. What then, let us inquire, is 
that body of Christ which is hanging, pierced and torn, upon the 
cross? If it were my body, it would be the body of @ man; and sup- 
posing that its being offered up would be of any use to me in expiat- 
ing my own sins, there the benefit would stop; I am hedged about 
by my own individuality, and the sacrifice of me could never pass 
over to another, nor be set down to another’s account. But that 
Victim had no human individuality. That body did not belong to 
one man, hereafter to be summoned to give account of himself to 


God, and separated in that account from all his fellow-men ; but it 


belonged to the Son of God, our Maker and our Redeemer, who was 
pleased to reveal Himself in it for our redemption; and it was not 
the body of @ man, but the body of MAN—of mankind—the pattern, 
and centre, and root, and head of that nature which is common to all 
of us, and in which every human being, of all nations, kindreds, and 
languages, has a share. Thus, the flesh of Christ is His flesh, as He 
is God; the property and tabernacle of God, in a peculiar manner 
His own. But in it He hasno human property ; the human property 
in it is vested in all the sons and daughters of Adam; it is mzy flesh, 
and your flesh, and the flesh of a// of us, aswe are men ; the common 
property of us all,so that in it we are summed up and represented ; 
and when it was offered up, we were offered up; ‘if one died for all, 
then all died’ (2 Cor. v. 14). And so, when that Victim hung upon 
the cross, it was not the slaying of one mere man for another, which is 
impossible ; nor was it a mere symbolic sacrifice, like those under the 
old law; but it was the offering up of HuMAN Nature in its head 
and root,—a taking away of sin by its penalty being paid to the utter- 
most. . . . And what was the effect of this sacrifice on the cross— 
the immediate and universal effect of it? At once, human nature, 
our manhood, all mankind, was in the sight of the Father acquitted 
from the guilt of sin, and received into His favour.” 


Now, as to the fact on which this theory proceeds, it 
is fully admitted by those who are generally regarded as 
orthodox believers in the doctrine of the Incarnation. All 
such maintain that, when the Son of God became incar- 
nate, He did not unite Himself to a human person, or in 
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other words, that the humanity which He assumed into PART 
union with His divine nature and personality, had no dis- rae 
tinct personal subsistence. And from this fact they have —— 
usually drawn a very important inference, bearing on the 

worth and efficacy of His Atonement—namely, that “al- 
though it was only in respect of His human nature that 

the God-man was capable of suffering, yet the sufferer was, 

not the less on that account, the Divine Person by whom 

that nature was assumed, and to whom it has ever per- 

tained since the time of His assumption of it.” 

Very different, however, is the inference which Dean Alford’s 
Alford draws from this admitted fact. Heargues from it, Aieabeciee 
not that the sufferings of our Immanuel, endured by Him fact is fal- 
in His human nature, may properly be attributed to the A 
Divine Person by whom that human nature was assumed, 
but that these sufferings are attributable to each and every 
individual of the human race, as having been endured by 
One who had taken upon Him that common nature of 
which all of them arealike partakers. Now there are some 
very palpable fallacies in the reasoning by which he seeks 
to bring us to this conclusion. 

(1.) We are told that “the flesh of Christ is H1s flesh, 
as He is God; but that He has no human property in it; 
the human property in it is vested in all the children of 
Adam: it is my flesh, and your flesh, and the flesh of al/ 
of us, as we are men.” Surely this argument is altogether 
inconclusive. If Christ “had no human property in His 
flesh,’ in respect of His not having a human personality 
in which such a “ human property in it” could be vested, 
the inference to be thence drawn is, not that “you, and 
I, and all men have this human property in the Saviour’s 
flesh belonging to us,” but that there is no“ human property” 
in the Saviour’s flesh belonging to any human person whom- 
soever ; or, in other words, that His flesh zs altogether a 
divine possession, belonging exclusively to the Son of God 
Himself. Assuredly the fact that there was not resident 
in “the flesh of Christ” any human person who can be 
held to have been zts human owner, is an utterly insufficient 
ground for ascribing the human ownership of it to you, 
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and to mz, and to each and all of Adam’s race, who, 
though certainly human persons, had just as certainly no 
personal connection with “the flesh of Christ,’ and the 
vast majority of whom were not even in existence 
at the time when those things were done and suffered 
in it by the Son of God which are available for our 
salvation. | 

(2.) Again, we are told of the Son of God, when He 
became incarnate, that “He had no human individuality ;” 
“His body did not belong to ove man; it was not the 
body of a Man, but of mankind ;” “He took into union 
with His divine person and nature the manhood, the entire 
nature of man ;” and “ His flesh was the common property 
of us all, so that in it we are summed up and represented ; 
and when it was offered up, we were offered up.” 

Now, it is doubtless no easy matter to order our speech 
aright on a subject so mysterious. We may, however, 
venture to affirm that the above statements, in the sense 
that seems to be intended by those who use them, are not 
in accordance with the doctrine of Holy Scripture. That 
doctrine we hold to be that “the Son of God became Man 
by taking to Himself atrue body and a reasonable soul.” 
The body which He assumed was ove individual body, and 
the soul was ove individual soul; and as such they were 
perfectly separate and distinct from the bodies and souls of 
men which existed around Him while He dwelt on earth, 
and no less so from the bodies and souls which had ceased 
to exist in this world before His advent, and from those 
which did not come into existence until after His ascen- 
sion into heaven. It is true, “‘ His manhood was the entire 
nature of mankind” in such a sense as to include in 
it, though without sin, all the essential attributes of 
humanity. But it was not “the entire nature of mankind” 
in such a sense that “all mankind were summed up in it.” 
The Son of God, when He became man, did not become 
all men. His human nature was generically that of all 
men, but it was not and could not be so xumerically. To 
say that He took upon Him “the whole of humanity” so 
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as to be a sort of uziversal man, summing up in Himself PART 


all the sons and daughters of Adam, appears to be, not 


only an unscriptural, but an unintelligible proposition. I 
can well understand that there should be a moral or 
spiritual oneness of the Saviour with all believers, when 
by faith they receive Him and identify themselves with 
Him, so as to “know the fellowship of His sufferings,’ and 
“thus to judge that if One died for all, then all died.” 
But that all men, whether believers or unbelievers, are 
physically or metaphysically one with Him, so that when 
He was offered as a victim, we all were offered as being 
summed up in Him, and universal humanity was nailed 
in Him to the Cross, is a statement to which, the more | 
try to reflect upon it, I am the less able to attach any de- 
finite meaning. 

(3.) Further, we are told that “the immediate and uni- 
versal effect of our Lord’s sacrifice was that at once human 
nature, our manhood, all mankind, was in the sight of the 
Father acquitted from the guilt of sin and received into 
His favour.” 

There is here a quiet assumption, to which we might 
justly demur, that “human nature ”—abstract and imper- 
sonal “human nature”—is equivalent to “all mankind,’— 
that is to say, to all those individual persons who partake 
of the characteristic properties of “human nature.” 

Waiving this, however, the conclusion here arrived at 
respecting ‘the effect of our Lord’s sacrifice,” is utterly un- 
warranted by the premises from which it is drawn. Christ, 
the God-Man, was certainly the d/vive owner of that human 
soul and body which He offered up. And if, as not being 
a human Person, He cannot be held to have had any 
“human property in them,” this is no reason for concluding 
that “a human property in them” appertains to you, or 
to me, or to any or all of Adam’s race, with whose souls 


and bodies they certainly are not identical, so as to make 


us personally the owners of them. Still less is it any 
valid reason for concluding that you or I, or any or all of 
Adams race, who had no personal concern in offering up 
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our Lord’s sacrifice, should “immediately and universally 
obtain the blessings which it has procured.” “Iam hedged 
about,” says Alford, “by my own individuality, so that 
the sacrifice of me could never pass over to another, nor 
be set down to another’s account.” But surely, if the 
“hedge of individuality” which thus incloses me must 
necessarily prevent the outgoing from me of the benefits of 
any sacrifice which J might offer, it must equally prevent 
the zxzcoming to me of the benefits of any sacrifice, by 
whomsoever offered and of whatsoever consisting, in which 
I, the “ hedged-about individual,” had as a personal ageut 
or personal sufferer no concern. 

(4.) It is unnecessary, however, to dwell on these subtle- 
ties; for the theory against which we are contending is 
liable to an objection much more palpable, and at the 
same time much more weighty, than any of those that 
have yet been advanced against it, as being at variance 
with what appears to be the clear and unequivocal doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture. 

We are nowhere taught in Scripture that the human 
soul and human body of our Lord belonged, either de facto 
or de jure, to all mankind, to the effect that all mankind 
were offered up when the soul and body of Christ were 
offered up in sacrifice. On the contrary, we find them 
uniformly claimed by our Saviour as belonging to Himself 
alone. And as such they are spoken of as offered by Him 
FOR szuners, and not as the property of sinners, presented 
by Him in their name. “I give my flesh,’ He says, “ for 
the life of the world.” “This is my body broken for you.” 
“ His own self bare our sins 2% [zs own body on the tree.” 
“We are sanctified through the offering of the body of Fesus 
Christ once for all.” 

As little are we taught in Scripture that “all mankind 
are at once acquitted from the guilt of sin and received 
into the favour of God, as. the immediate and universal 
effect of our Lord’s sacrifice”” On the one hand, these 
benefits of Christ’s sacrifice are not “immediate;” for faith 
on the part of their recipients must intervene before the 
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benefits are actually partaken of. On the other hand, the PART 
benefits are not “universal ;” for many, through lack of nae 
that faith by which they are received, are never put into — 
possession of them at all. I need only refer, in confirma- Sura, 
tion of this objection, to those express Scriptural testi- P: 3'~ 
monies which have been already adduced against the 


Realistic theory as set forth by Mr Maurice. 
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SELL ON eit 


(8) THEORY OF “SELF-SACRIFICE.” 


PART VIII. WE now proceed to the consideration of what_ 
ant may be called the theory of self-sacrifice, which holds that 
the purpose of our Lord’s sacrifice was not to make any 
Bae expiation for the sins of men, but simply “to illustrate the 
fice. principle of self-sacrifice, as due from all God’s intelligent 
creatures to Him who made them, and as constituting their 

true dignity and excellence as moral beings.” 

This theory, when considered by itself, is only a par- 
ticular aspect of the theory of example, which we have 
already found to be indefensible; although, as we shall 
in the sequel endeavour to show, it is liable to some addi- 
tional objections peculiar to itself. Mr Maurice, however, 
who is its chief supporter, has combined with it his realistic 
views of the Son of God, as “the archetype of humanity.” 
For in some passages of his ‘Theological Essays,’ and 
other writings, he speaks of the sufferings of Christ, not 
only as “a great pattern and example of self-sacrifice,” 
but as an actual “ offering up of man to God as an accept- 
able sacrifice ;” although he always maintains that this 
acceptable sacrifice was nothing more than an offering of 
self-devotion, and was not in any respect a satisfaction for 
the sins of men. 


Maurice’s  ‘‘ The Gospel,” he says, “ brings divine love and human suffering 
Theologi- into direct and actual union. It shows Him, who is one with God 
Ae edi and one with man, perfectly giving up that self-will which had been 
hase Ze the cause of all men’s crimes and of all their misery. Here is indeed 
a Brazen Serpent, to which one dying from the bite of the old ser- 
pent can look and be healed.” “ The Father’s will is a will to all good. 


The Son obeys, and fulfils in our flesh that will by entering into the 
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lowest condition into which men had fallen through their sin. For PART 
this reason He is an object of continual complacency to His Father, _ Hl. 
and that complacency is fully drawn out by the death of the cross. 
His death is a sacrifice—the only complete sacrifice ever offered ;” 
not, however, as expiating the guilt or exempting from the penalties 
of sin, but as ‘‘ the entire surrender of the whole spirit and body to 
God.” “The cross is thus the meeting-point between man and man, 
between man and God. In it all the wisdom and truth and glory of 
God were manifested to the creature ; and in it man is presented as 
a holy and acceptable sacrifice to God.” 


Mr Maurice holds, in common with Dr Bahr, whose susra, p. 
views on this subject we have elsewhere controverted, that 734238 
the true Scriptural idea of sacrifice is nothing else than 
sclf-surrender or self-devotion. Of this, he maintains, all 
the animal oblations which were offered with the divine 
approval prior to the advent of Christ are merely to be 
regarded as symbolical representations. And Christ’s own 
sacrifice was but a perfect exemplification of it, consist- 
ing in an entire and unqualified submission to the will 
of God. 

Now, that the mediatorial work of Jesus Christ, with all 
the humiliation and suffering involved in it, is the most 
glorious instance of self-sacrificing devotedness that ever 
has been exhibited to the world, and that, as such, it is 
well fitted by divine grace to induce all those who are 
partakers of its benefits to “live no longer to themselves, 
but to the Lord,” is a truth which, so far from seeking to 
dispute, we fully acknowledge. But that it can be re- 
garded as possessing this character or as exercising this 
influence apart from those gracious ends to which it was 
conducive, as an expiation of human guilt and a satis- 
faction to divine justice, appears to me to be a position 
which, on reasonable and Scriptural grounds, is equally 
indefensible. 

Self-sacrifice — understanding by that expression the Self-sacri- 
giving up of our own will, the surrender of our own inte- cc aa 
rests, and the renunciation of our own comforts and en- commend- 
joyments— cannot be said to be, 2 itsélf considered, or gs re 
purely for its own sake, dutiful and commendable. We 
may say of it what Paul has said of zeal. “It is good,” 
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says the apostle, “to be zealously affected zz a gooa thing.” 
Even so, it is good to be self-sacrificing for a good pur- 
pose. If our own inclinations point to what is evil, it is 
evidently our duty to renounce them. Or if the denial of 
them, even with respect to things that are not in their own 
nature sinful, be conducive to certain pious or beneficent 
purposes, which would be retarded or frustrated by their 
gratification, it is here also incumbent on us to keep them 
under restraint. But surely it is not for a moment to be 
imagined that it is either a necessary or a proper thing to 
cross and thwart our: own inclinations for the mere sake of 
so doing, and where there is neither anything evil in the 
indulgence of them, nor anything good to be secured by 
their mortification. To suppose that God is pleased with 
self-sacrifice, simply for zts own sake, or because it is self- 
sacrifice—and without reference to any ulterior ends of a 
wise and beneficent nature that are to be promoted by it 
—would be to put Him on a level with Baal, whose vot- 
aries sought to please him by cutting themselves with 
knives and lancets; or with other capricious and cruel 
divinities of the heathen, whose worship in a great measure 
consisted of self-inflicted tortures and aimless penances 
and austerities. 

It is true that God requires all His intelligent creatures 
to surrender their own will unreservedly to His will. But 
then His will is never arbitrary or capricious. And though 
we may not always be able to discern the reasons or ends 
He has in view in His requirements, we may be perfectly 
sure that they are the wisest and the best. His will, to 
which He requires us to submit, is never put forth in the 
way of needlessly and aimlessly thwarting the inclinations 
of His creatures, but always in the way of prescribing to 
them such things as are wise, just, holy, and beneficial. 
In some cases it may be in the discharge of our own duty, 
or in the furtherance of our own spiritual interests, that 
this self-surrender or self-sacrifice may be required of us; 
in other cases it may be with a view to promote either the 
temporal or the spiritual welfare of our fellow-creatures. 
And in all cases, whether we perceive it or not, we may 
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be very sure that God has good reasons for everything He PART 
prescribes ; and that as often as self-sacrifice is exacted by deem 
Him, it is not for its own sake, but with an ulterior view 

to those wise and holy and beneficent ends which are pro- 

moted by it. 

Now, to apply these remarks to the case before us, I Self-sacri- 
need scarcely observe that, in so far as self-sacrifice con- said 
sists in the renunciation of anything that ts evil, there is no renuncia- 
possibility of ascribing it to the Son of God. Mr Maurice, aah ht 
indeed, speaks of Him “as perfectly giving up that self- Dead te 
will which had been the source of all men’s sins and of God. 
all their miseries.” But assuredly He had no such sacri- 
fice as this to offer. He had not that within Him, in any 
respect or in any degree, to which all the crimes and 
miseries of men must be traced. To ascribe to Him 
“ self-will” would be the grossest calumny. His wishes 
and purposes were, at all times and in all things, accord- 
ant with the will of His Father. And therefore, in so far 
as self-sacrifice may be displayed in the giving up of that 
which is intrinsically and essentially evz/, there was evi- 
dently no room and no necessity for it in the case of the 
immaculate and well-beloved Son of God. 

It may be said, indeed, that though His own will was 
perfectly free from every evil bias, He did notwithstand- 
ing surrender it to His Father’s will when He thus prayed 
in His agony, “ O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup Matt. xxvi 
pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou 3” 47 
wilt ;” and again, “ O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, Thy will be done.” It 
is evident, however, that this, though unquestionably a 
surrender of His own will, was no gratuztous sacrifice. On 
the contrary, it was rendered on the express footing of its 
being, in the judgment of Heaven, absolutely indispens- 
able. We are warranted to conclude from the Saviour’s 
words on this occasion, that zf zt had been possible, con- 
sistently with the great purposes for which He had been 
sent into the world, that the cup should have passed from 
Him, He certainly would not have been required to drink 
it. And therefore we have here no evidence that self-sacri- 
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fice is, on its own account, well-pleasing in the sight of God, 
but rather a clear and convincing evidence of the contrary. 

There is another sense, however, in which the Lord 
Jesus may be truly said to have set before us a glorious 
example of self-sacrifice. In so far as self-sacrifice con- 
sists in the voluntary surrender of dignities and preroga- 
tives, and in the voluntary endurance of labours and tribu- 
lations, it was doubtless exhibited: by the Son of God in 
an eminent degree, when, “ being in the form of God, and 
thinking it not robbery to be equal with God, He made 
Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” Here was a most notable instance of self-sacrifice. 
And if we connect with it the gracious end to be accomplished 
by zt—namely, the deliverance of men from the penal 
consequences of transgression through the vicarious obe- 
dience and sufferings of their Mediator—we are lost in 
admiration and in gratitude when contemplating it. But 
if this gracious end be ignored or set aside, in what light 
must the Saviour’s unexampled work of humiliation and 
suffering be regarded? It can then only be viewed asa 
gratuitous self-sacrifice—a self-sacrifice undergone merely 
because it zs self-sacrifice, and without ostensible reference 
to any ulterior ends of a wise and holy and beneficent 
nature that are subserved by it. . 

Doubtless there is one end to which it is held to be 
conducive—that, namely, of “‘eremplifying the principle of 
self-sacrifice as due from all intelligent and moral creatures 
to Him who made them.” But what does the assigning to 
itof such anendamount to? It evidently amounts to this, 
—that self-sacrifice, for zts own sake, or merely because it 1S 
self-sacrifice, is dutiful on the part of man, and acceptable 
in the sight of God. It amounts to this,—that one who, 
like the Lord Jesus, has no other reason for subjecting 
himself to voluntary humiliations and gratuitous afflic- 
tions, may find a sufficient reason for so doing in the pros- 
pect of thereby inducing others, without any further or 
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better reason, to do likewise. It implies, in short, that 
self-sacrifice is a principle so binding on all God’s intelli- 
gent creatures on its own account, and that God is so bent 
on inculcating this principle of aimless, arbitrary, and 
gratuitous self-sacrifice—irrespective of any ulterior ends 
to be promoted by it—that in order to exemplify it He 
gave up His beloved Son to humiliation, and suffering, and 
death. Now, surely a hypothesis which involves such 
consequences as these is quite inconsistent with any view 
of the divine character which either reason or revelation 
has unfolded to us. And,as I have before said, it is much 
less akin to the nature of that wise, holy, beneficent, and 
gracious God, in whom, as Christians, we are taught to 
believe, than to that of the capricious and cruel divinities 
of heathenism, who were held to delight in aimless 
tortures and austerities. 

Perhaps it may be here urged that the self-sacrifice of 
the Son of God, although in itself considered altogether 
gratuitous, is not the less on this account fitted to incite us 
to that abnegation of our own selfish and sinful desires, 
which on our part, as fallen creatures, is not gratuitous, 
but, on the contrary, highly needful and beneficial. 

To this statement we cannot assent. An instance of 
self-sacrifice, which, for aught that appears in it, is utterly 
aimless and superfluous, affords no reasonable encourage- 
ment in the way of example to the performance of other 
acts of self-sacrifice, which, so far from resembling, are 
strongly contrasted with it, by reason of the wise and 
salutary ends which are promoted by them. Rather 
might such an instance be regarded as caricaturing the 
principle of self-sacrifice, holding it up to ridicule, and 
bringing it into disrepute. A person may deny himself to 
ever so great an extent; he may submit to any extremes 
of suffering or deprivation ; but if, so far as we are able to 
see, he is impoverishing or afflicting himself without any 
urgent necessity, or wearing himself out with oppressive 
toils and tribulations which are not directly subservient to 
any wise or useful purpose, we may greatly wonder at 
the line of conduct which he thus pursues, but cannot be 
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reasonably expected either to commend or to copy it 
But if, on the other hand, the self-denial be exhibited by 
him in some noble enterprise of piety or philanthropy, to 
the prosecution of which it is absolutely indispensable— 
above all, if it be fraught with substantial benefits which 
are in the highest degree conducive to our personal ad- 
vantage—it then approves itself to us as a “reasonable 
service,’ and may justly be held up as a model for our 
imitation. On this ground, the course of suffering and 
humiliation to which the Lord Jesus voluntarily submitted 
can ¢hen only become an encouraging pattern to us of that 
abnegation of self which on our part is indispensable, 
when some such adequate and beneficent purpose is 
assigned to it as that which is implied in the doctrine of 
the Atonement. 

I have one further remark to make on this theory. 
Even were it admitted that the sufferings of Jesus Christ 
are ever so fair and striking an “illustration of the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice as due from all God’s intelligent 
creatures to Him who made them,” the question still 
arises,—Can they, when merely regarded in this light, be 
held fully to justify the manner in which the Bible appeals 
to them, as furnishing at once the most evident and the most 
ellustrious of all conceivable manifestations of divine love ? 

I scarcely think that any one will be disposed, on calm 
reflection, to answer this question in the affirmative. For 
what, according to the theory under discussion, is the sud- 
stantial benefit which the death of Christ is intended to 
secure for us? Szmply the presentation of a great example 
of self-sacrifice. Now this is a benefit which cannot be 
said to be so conspicuous and pre-eminent in its value as 
to transcend all other tokens of the divine goodness. On 
the contrary, most men cannot, without much difficulty, be 
brought to regard tt as a benefit at all, Tomost men God 
seems, when claiming from us self-sacrifice, and urging us 
by the example of Christ or otherwise to yield it to Him, 
to be rather insisting very strictly on His own rights, than 
very notably conferring a benefaction on His intelligent 
creatures, And even in the case of earnest and devoted 
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Christians, whose minds are enlightened and renovated 
by the Holy Spirit, a full appreciation of the excellence 
of self-sacrifice, whensoever their own will is at variance 
with the will of God, is not by any means an early or an 
easy attainment, but one into which, by divine grace, they 
are progressively schooled by much sharp discipline and 
by long experience of the Christian life. On these 
grounds, I hold that the view of our Lord’s sufferings 
which is set forth in the theory now under consideration, 
is not such as to justify the statements of Scripture in 
regard to them, as of all evidences of divine love incom- 
parably the most illustrious. Nay, I may almost venture 
to affirm, that if, 27 respect merely of the illustration of self- 
sacrifice afforded by it, the Saviour’s death be considered 
as exhibiting a clear, conspicuous, and strikingly affecting 
proof of the fatherly love of God, beyond what is furnished 
by all His other benefits, it can be so considered only on 
the principle that mankind are so fully capable of appreciat- 
ang the matchless worth and blessedness of self-sacrifice as 
to need no example, like that of Fesus, to commend tt to 
them ! 

It does not appear, then, that this theory supplies any 
valid ground on which our Lord’s sufferings can be viewed 
as an unequalled manifestation of the love of God. Be it 
remembered that these sufferings are represented in Scrip- 
ture as not merely zucidental but essential to His divine 
mission. They are set forth as themselves occupying a 
most prominent and important place among the appointed 
objects for which He was sent into the world. All that 
He endured of ignominy and affliction came upon Him by 
the determinate counsel, and much of it by the immedi- 
ate agency, of His heavenly Father. No human instru- 
mentality was employed, in the dark hour of His agony, 
to render His soul “exceeding sorrowful.” Nor was it 
the pangs inflicted on Him by wicked men so much as the 
mysterious hiding of His Father’s countenance, that led 
Him to cry out in bitter anguish on the cross, “ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Such being the case, we cannot say of the Lord Jesus, 
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as of Paul, or of Peter, or of James, or of Stephen, or of 
any other self-devoted sufferer in the cause of truth, that 
He sacrificed Himself, in the sense merely of enduring 
afflictions which were incident to the work He had under- 
taken to accomplish. For that work mainly was to en- 
dure afflictions—to humble Himself from the glories of 
His heavenly condition to the toils, and trials, and sorrows 
of His earthly state—to lead among men a life of suffering 
and ignominy, and ultimately to lay down His life upon 
the cross. And hence we must either suppose that His 
self-sacrifice was directly conducive to some such great 
and good purpose as, according to our view, the Scriptures 
have assigned to it—as an expiation of human guilt, and 
a satisfaction to divine justice; or else we must regard it 
as a mere instance of self-sacrifice, terminating in itself— 
dictated by no necessity, but required and accepted by 
God purely for its own sake, as an act of unqualified sub- 
mission to His sovereign will, and without reference to any 
conceivable good that could be promoted by it. And this 
latter conclusion, which seems to be our only alternative 
if the commonly-received doctrine of the Atonement be 
set aside, is utterly inconsistent, not merely with any 
Scriptural, but with any reasonable, views of the divine 
character; and specially inconsistent with any view that 
may be taken of the sufferings and death of Christ as an 
exhibition of His Father’s love. 
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(9) THEORY OF SYMPATHY OR IDENTIFICATION. 


IX. OUR attention must now be directed for a little to PART 
another theory, or class of theories, by which it is pro- gro. "4. 
posed to account for our Lord’s sufferings otherwise than THe 
by the commonly-received doctrine of the Atonement. sympathy. 
The sufferings of Christ are viewed by some writers as 

having mainly consisted in His deep sympathy with those 

fallen creatures whose nature He assumed. Instead of 
regarding Him as substituted for us, they hold that He 
tdentified Himself with us; and that He so fully entered 

into all the sins and miseries of fallen humanity as to feel 

them, and sorrow for them, and even to make confession 

of them, as if they had been His own. 

Thus, Mr Maurice, without prejudice to his other views, Maurice’s 
affirms that “Christ bore in the truest and strictest sense ieaes 
the sins of the world, feeling them with that anguish with P. 141. 
which only a perfectly pure and holy being, who is also a 
perfectly sympathising and gracious being, can feel the 
sins of others.” In another place he thus expresses 
himself :-— 


“Ts it not the fact, that if we have the consciousness, in however Doctrine 
slight a degree, of evil in another man, it is, up to the same degree, of Sacri- 
as if the evil were in ourselves? And supposing the offender to be a 188, P. 
friend, or a brother, or a child, is not this sense of personal shame, of 
the evil being ours, proportionably stronger and more acute? Sup- 
pose this carried to its highest point, cannot you apprehend that 
Christ may have entered into the sin of the whole world—may have 
had the most inward realisation of it—not because it was like what 
was in Himself, but because it was utterly and intensely unlike? 

Does the coexistence of this sympathy and this antipathy perplex 
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you? Ask yourselves whether they must not dwell together in their 
highest degree, in their fullest power, in any one of whom you could 
say that he is perfect. Diminish by one atom the loathing and 
horror, or the fellowship and sympathy, and by that atom you lower 
the character.” 


These views are adopted, and more fully carried out, by 
the author of an able anonymous treatise, entitled “The 
Philosophy of Evangelicism.” 


“Out of the combination,” he says, “in a highly-cultivated moral 
state of the mind, of its sympathies and antipathies, a third sentiment 
is capable of being evolved, called also, for want of a distinctive name, 
‘sympathy,’ but at once attractive of the individual and repellent of 
his crime. The most familiar examples of this are to be found when 
persons standing to each other in endearing relationships have di- 
verse moral characters. The more endearing the personal relation- 
ship, and the more diverse the character, the deeper will be this 
compound sentiment. Take, for example, the case of a child who 
has suddenly betrayed evidence of great moral turpitude by the 
public commission of some shameful crime. To designate the feel- 
ings of the anguish-stricken father by the paltry name of ‘pity’ 
would be a miserable misnomer. <A worthy father identifies himself 
with his child’s crime, and feels as much shame and distress as if it 
had been his own. But the depth of this feeling will depend upon 
two things—the extent of his love for his child, and of his hatred of 
the crime. If the moral character of the father be no better than 
that of the offender, his feelings of self-loathing will be no deeper 
than those of the offender. Exactly in proportion to the superiority 
of his character will be the profundity of his woe. May we not 
venture, then, to add, that a sentiment so compound is inadequately 
expressed by the word ‘sympathy;’ and that instead of saying ‘sym- 
pathy with the sins of others,’ we should more accurately convey the 
idea by calling it ‘consciousness of the sins of others’?” “ Now, if 
there be, in holy beings, this painful consciousness of others’ sins, 
may there not be, in penitent minds, a corresponding pleasurable 
consciousness of another’s perfect righteousness? If Christ can, by 
means of this general bond of sympathy and common consciousness 
of humanity, become conscious of human guilt, and suffer and atone 
for it, what is to prevent us from becoming, in the same way, con- 
scious of His perfect righteousness, and being thereby subjectively 
justified? . . . The righteousness we speak of is not a righteousness . 
nominally only and artificially imputed. The imputation is real— 
real, because it has its foundation in our moral constitution, whereby 
we are made capable of becoming affected in our conscience and 
moral feelings with the wickedness and righteousness of others, as 
well as with our own. We arrive, then, at the following conclusion : 
Christ ‘became sin for us’ in the sense we have before described— 
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that is, He, as a man with men, sympathetically entered, on the prin- PART 
ciple of mankind’s corporate responsibility, into the race’s guilty IIL. 
consciousness, and yielded in the spirit of penitent submissiveness 
to the privations and sufferings attendant on a state of guilt, crowned 
with life’s last calamity—death—emphatically ‘the wages of sin.’ 
And, as a correlative of Christ’s atoning act, we are ‘made the 
righteousness of God in Him,’-—not merely made in ourselves con- 
trite and imperfectly righteous, but invested with the consciousness 
of His perfect meritorious righteousness. To complete the corre- 
lation, He, having ‘risen again for our justification’ (inasmuch as 
‘otherwise our sympathy with the Christ-consciousness could have 
embraced only the atoning purpose), our sympathy with a risen and 
living Christ enables us to participate in the triumphant emotion 
with which He ‘sees of the travail of His soul and is satisfied,’ 
and to ‘rejoice in hope of the glory of God.’ Thus a clear avenue 
‘is opened between the Christ-consciousness and the human con- 
sciousness, and we detect in their intercommunion the accord of 
the atoning act and the believing act. Our Saviour, conscious of our 
sins, has taken them upon Himself and atoned for them: we, con- Philoso- 
scious of His righteousness, appear with it in the sight of God phy of _ 
and are justified. Our sins are His sins; His righteousness is our pea 
righteousness; aud this union of Christ and His people in moral 133-140. 
consciousness ts THE CENTRAL IDEA OF THE GOSPEL.” 

“‘Human nature,” again observes the same author, “is so consti- 
tuted as to zmPlicaze us not only in our own personal moral acts, but 
also in the moral acts of each other; and, in consequence thereof, 
conscience in its higher exercises extends beyond the sphere of our 
individual conduct, and is sympathetically affected by the conduct of 
others; filling us with shame and grief at the moral degradation of 
those we love, and inspiring us with a joyous satisfaction when they 
are seen to excel in virtue. The extension of these feelings to their 
utmost degree unfolds the true theory of the sufferings of Christ for 
our guilt, and of our participation in His perfect righteousness, By 
virtue of our uxion with Him in moral consciousness, He has endured 
the anguish for sin with which we ought to have been affected; and 
as the counterpart thereof, our consciousness of His righteousness 
becomes to us, although still consciously ungodly, the counterpoise Ibid., p. 
whereby we are at the same time subjectively justified.” 232, 233. 


The views thus expressed are substantially in accord- Views of 
ance with those set forth by Dr Campbell in his ‘able and p47" 
interesting treatise on ‘The Nature of the Atonement.’ 

Dr Campbell, however, has brought more fully out what 
the writers already quoted have but vaguely and dimly 
indicated—namely, the manner in which Christ, by enter- 
ing into the sins of men, or making them His own, may 


be held to have atoned for them. This He did, says Dr 
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Campbell, dy offering up to God a perfect confession of them, 
and an adequate repentance for them, with which divine 
Justice ts satisfied, and a full expiation 1s made for human 
guilt. Thus, Dr Campbell speaks of Christ, in His deal- 
ing with the Father in relation to our sins, as “making a 
perfect confession of these sins—a confession which must 
in its own nature have been a perfect amen in humanity to 
the judgment of God on the sin of man;” as “ meeting 
the divine wrath against sin with a perfect response out of 
the depths of His divine humanity—a response which 
(excepting the personal consciousness of sin) has all the 
elements of a perfect contrition and repentance,” and “by 
which the wrath of God is rightly met, and divine justice 
duly satisfied ;” and again, as “absorbing and exhausting 
the divine wrath against our sins in that adequate confes- 
sion and perfect response on the part of man, which was 
possible only to the infinite and eternal righteousness in 
humanity.” 


I need only further quote, in illustration of this theory, 
a few sentences from an able anonymous work, in which 
some of its main features are very clearly set forth :— 


“The natural consequence of a love which made Christ identify 
Himself with sinners was, that He should feel the pressure of human 
sin as a pressure on his own spirit. We know how deeply one human 
being may suffer in the suffering of another; and those who know 
what real love is, know that the pain of sympathy with a beloved 
object is often harder to endure than any suffering merely personal, 
—the suffering of a mother, for instance, in that of her child. But 
in spiritual beings, physical suffering must always be regarded as 
secondary in comparison with mental suffering. To realise the sin of 
one with whom we are identified by love, is greater suffering than 
any physical pain we could endure for him; and the intensity of the 
suffering will be in proportion as the nature of him who endures it is 
alien from the sin.” 

“Suppose a son has committed a great crimé, and that he meets 
his father looking worn and sad and emaciated, and is told that the 
offence he has committed is the cause of it. There are two ways in 
which the son might understand this: either that his father had 
literally borne the punishment due to him,—that he had endured 
the actual confinement and privations of a prison—the chastisement 
of whatever kind to which he himself had been condemned,—and thus 
by physical suffering had been reduced to the state in which he was ; 
or that the intensity of his love, grief, and anxiety had undermined 
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his health, and produced the same outward effects. Which of these PART 
ways of accounting for the outward manifestations of suffering would HI. 
most undeniably express love in a moral and spiritual being? Inthe SEC. 4. 
one case the change in his outward appearance would be incontest- 
able evidence of the intensity of his feelings; in the other case, his 
feelings may or may not have been in exercise.” Accordingly, this 
‘writer holds, that in thinking of Christ as “suffering for us, the just 
for the unjust,” we ought not to allow our minds “to dwell on the 
physical suffering, but rather on the love that made outward affliction 
so agonising to the sfzrzt of the Saviour.” 


1. Now, in meeting these and similar representations, The incar- 
we might, in the first place, fairly express a doubt whether eae 
the mere circumstance of the Son of God having assumed plain ; 
the human nature implies that thorough identification of eae 
Himself with us which should lead Him intensely to feel to the ex- 

wae : at. tent alleg- 
the guiltiness and shamefulness of our sinful condition as eq. 
if it were His own. It must, indeed, be admitted that, as 
very man, He was capable of being “touched with the 
feeling of our zzfirmities.” But what fellow-feeling could 
He have with us as regards our sins? With these, asa 
sinless man, He was surely incapable of taking part in the 
way of sympathising with them. He could not, by mere 
sympathy, make our sins His own, when in Himself there 
was nothing in the least akin, but rather everything uncon- 
genial and repugnant to them. Rather may we say of 
Him that, like His heavenly Father, to whom in all moral 
excellences He was perfectly conformed, “ He is of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look upon iniquity.” 
But even were He fully capable of being “touched with 
the feeling,” not only of our sorrows, but of our sins, what 
was there to call His sympathetic capacities into exercise 
to so great an extent as this theory supposes? His mere 
assumption of the human nature cannot be regarded as 
any sufficient reason for it. He must have had some other 
and closer bond of fellowship with us in order to account 
for the exceeding fulness of His sympathy. How is it in 
the illustrative instance above referred to? It is not for the 
crime of one, to whom He is allied merely as partaking of 
the same common attributes of humanity, that the heart- 


broken parent grieves as if he had himself been chargeable 
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with it, but for the crime committed dy his own son, with 
whom, by the closest ties of kindred, he is identified, and 
in whose shame and wretchedness he feels himself to be 
involved. And so in the case of Christ. That those 
human sympathies of which as very man He was sus- 
ceptible, should have been actually evoked in our behalf 
—above all, that they should have been evoked in such 
a degree that He might, in respect of them, be considered 
as “bearing in the truest and strictest sense the sins of the 
world,” and might even be said to “confess them, and to 
sorrow for them with deep contrition of heart, as if they 
had been His own”—is more than a mere community of 
nature will accountfor. It evidently bespeaks an intimacy 
of fellowship with us, a closeness of interest in us, an iden- 
tity of position with us, which, as subsisting with reference 
to things that are altogether foreign to His own holy and 
blessed nature, comes little, if at all, short of actual sub- 
stitution. And truly there seems to be no very intelligible 
reason why His substitution in the room of sinners should 
be so.much opposed by those who do not hesitate to speak 
of Him as “ perfectly confessing our sins, with an adequate 
sorrow and contrition on account of them,” and as “ meet- 
ing the divine wrath against sin with a response which has 
in it all the elements of a perfect repentance.” Such 
representations, so far as we can understand them, would 
seem to imply, on the part of the Redeemer, a selAimpu- 
tation of the sins of fallen men, to even a greater extent 
than the advocates of His vicarious substitution in the 
room of sinners would contend for. 

2. But further, admitting that the sympathy of Christ 
with those sinful creatures whom He came into the world 
to save was one element of His sufferings which ought not 
to be overlooked, we may confidently say that it cannot 
be regarded as constituting the whole, or even the principal 
part, of these sufferings. | 

Let us look at the facts of the case. Let us take the 
actual record of the Saviour’s afflictions as given in the 
New Testament, and more particularly of the final con- 
summation of them in the agonising scenes of the garden 
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and the cross. It cannot be said, surely, that when pray- PAKT 
ing in His agony, that “ if it were possible this cup might ak a 
pass from Him,” He was seeking deliverance from those —— 
sympathetic woes with which the thought of human sins 

and miseries had afflicted Him. This would be, in effect, 

to say that He was earnestly wishing His own sympathies 

to be deadened, and His own heart to be hardened against 

the sins and sorrows of humanity—a supposition utterly 

at variance with His loving nature. It is equally obvious 

that His lamentation on the cross, “ My God, my God, 

why hast Thou forsaken me?” was intensely personal in 

its reference to Hzs own afflictions, wherewith it had 
pleased God mysteriously to visit Him, and not to any 

mere fellow-feeling for the afflictions of others. And 
indeed the whole strain and tenor of His own statements, 

when He speaks, both before His death and after His 
resurrection, of “giving His life a ransom for many,” Matt. xx. 
“shedding His blood for the remission of sins,” “laying 7° 28 ; xvi, 
down His life for His sheep,” “giving His flesh for the seh & 
life of the world,” “ behoving to suffer and to rise from the !53 vi. 51. 
dead, that repentance and remission of sins might be eee 
preached in His name among all nations,” cannot, without ©” 

the most violent misconstruction, be made to import a 

mere sympathy with our sins and miseries, or anything 

short of a vicarious endurance of penalties due to us, that 

- we might be exempted from them. 

The same remarks are applicable to the words of the 
apostles respecting the causes and ends of our Lord’s 
sufferings. When we find them speaking of Christ as Rom. iy, 
“delivered for our offences,” “justifying us by His blood,” #53 ¥ 9 
“reconciling us to God by His death,” “redeeming us gay. iii, 13, 
from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us,” Heb. ix. 
as “once offered to bear the sins of many,” as “putting 2 25 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” as “ bearing our sins Beer 
in His own body on the tree,” as “suffering for sins, the 
just for the unjust,’ and as “washing us from our Sins in Rey, i. s, 
His own blood,” it really seems to be about as hopeless 
an effort as could by possibility be imagined, to resolve 
these, and many other expressions of like import, into 
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mere intimations of the closeness and intensity of feeling 
with which He identified Himself with us in our fallen 
condition. 

The truth is, that the sympathy of Christ is but seldom 
spoken of in the New Testament, in comparison with the 
frequency of the allusions to His personal sufferings. And 
when the two subjects are at any time brought together, it 
is with the view, not of resolving His sufferings into sym- 
pathy, but of inferring His readiness to sympathise with 
us, from the sufferings to which in His own person He 
was subjected. His sufferings were a cup of which He 
had Himself to drink, a baptism with which He had Azm- 
self to be baptised. And it will be remembered that, on 
one memorable occasion, when referring to the fellowship 
between Himself and His disciples in the endurance of 
suffering, He did not represent Himself as sympatheti- 
cally drinking of their cup, and sharing in their baptism, 
but asked them, “Are ye able to drink of the cup that 7 
shall drink of, and to be baptised: with the baptism that / 
am baptised with ?” 

3. But further, the question occurs, How can the suffer- 
ings of Christ, according to this view of them, be regarded 
as superlatively commending to us the love of God? This 
is a testing question with respect to every proposed substi- 
tute for the doctrine of the Atonement. So clear, distinct, 
and emphatic are the statements of Scripture in which we 
are told that the love of God is pre-eminently manifested 
in the sufferings of Jesus Christ, that no theory regarding 
them can possibly be the right one which does not present 
them to us in the light of an unparalleled and deeply im- 
pressive manifestation of the love of God. Is this, then, the 
case with the theory now before us? Can the sufferings of 
Christ, according to this view of them, be held as gloriously 
illustrating and commending to us the love of God? That 
the love of Christ should be displayed by them we can well 
conceive ; for He must indeed have very warmly loved us, 
if His sympathy with our sins and miseries was so intense 
as to give its full meaning to all that we are taught in 
Scripture respecting the unutterable anguish with which 
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He was afflicted; but that the love of the Father should be PART 
manifested to us in the sympathetic agonies thus endured 
by His innocent, holy, and well-beloved Son, is utterly in- —— 
explicable except upon the principle that we derive from 
them certain substantial benefits, of which we should not 
otherwise have become possessed. Some good must accrue 
to us from them, not otherwise to be obtained, or some evil 
must be averted from us by them, not otherwise to be re- 
moved or remedied, before we can see in the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ, in whatsoever way we may suppose them to 
have come upon Him, any proof of the love with which 
His Father is regarding us. 

Of the justice of this remark some of the ablest advo- Alleged 
cates of the theory under review seem to be fully aware ; 2PM@MOy 


» tendency 
and accordingly they speak of the sympathetic sorrows of of Christ’s 


Christ as having been in some respects of an expiatory Tene 
tendency. Thus Dr Campbell holds that “the divine ™ sis 
righteousness in Christ, appearing on the part of man and 

in humanity, met the divine righteousness in God con- 
demning man’s sin, by the true and righteous confession 

of its sinfulness uttered in humanity ; and righteousness as Campbell 
in God was satisfied,and demanded no more than righteous- ores 
mess as in Christ thus presented.” This confession of our ment, p. 
sins on the part of Christ, the same writer declares to ‘*” 
have been “a perfect Amen in humanity to the judgment 

of God on the sin of man,” and to have had in it “all the 
elements of a perfect contrition and repentance, except- 

ing the personal consciousness of sin, and thus to have 
accorded to divine justice that which ts tts due, and which Lid, p. 
could alone satisfy it.” And again he observes, “ Without *°” 135° 
the assumption of an imputation of our guilt, and in per- 

fect harmony with the unbroken consciousness of per- 

sonal separation from our sins, the Son of God, bearing 

us and our sins on His heart before the Father, must 

needs respond to the Father’s judgment on our sins, with 

that confession of their evil and of the righteousness of 

the wrath of God against them, and holy sorrow because 

of them, which were due; due in the truth of things— 

due on our behalf, though we could not render it—due 
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PART from Him as in our nature and our true brother,—what 


rae, He must needs feel in Himself because of the holiness and 
love which were in Him—what He must needs utter to 

Sa the Father in expiation of our sins when He would make 

at intercession for us.” 

138. Thus, according to the theory under consideration, the 
sympathy of the Son of God incarnate with our sinful 
condition is held to have been available for our benefit, 
by leading Him to render in behalf of sinners a perfect 
confession of sin and an adequate repentance, with which 
divine justice is satisfied, and a full expiation is made for 
human guilt. 

To my mind, however, this view of the Atonement is 
encompassed with difficulties which seem to be insuper- 
able. 

NY MEER (1.) If vicarious penalties, endured by the innocent in 


en the room of the guilty, be a mystery which some minds 
fect contri- are slow to entertain, what shall we say of a confession of 
rece our sins having in it all the elements of perfect contrition 
ance, with- and repentance, offered up in our behalf by One who has 
out the é : 
personal all the while “the unbroken consciousness of personal 
soos tee, Separation from those sins’ which He thus sympathetic- 
isimpos- ally confesses and deplores? Surely there is here an in- 
“Dt comparably greater mystery. Nay, is there not rather an 
absolute impossibility? For how is it at all conceivable 
that a perfectly holy being should undergo repentance 
and contrition for sins of which He has no personal 
consciousness ? 
The truth is, that however poignant may have been the 
Saviour’s sympathetic sorrow for our sins, it cannot, in the 
absence of all “personal consciousness of them,” be said 
to have had in it azy of the elements, far less “a// the 
elements, of a perfect contrition and repentance on account 
of them.” At least, it must be held as Jacking one element. 
which is absolutely essential. For the very thing which 
characteristically distinguishes jenitential sorrow from 
every other kind of sorrow is just that deep “ personal 
consciousness of sin” which, in the case of our Saviour’s 


affliction, was entirely wanting. And hence it is not only 
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an error in judgment, but an abuse of language, to speak PART 
of H7/zs sorrow as if it were in the same category with that auth Fi 
of the contrite and self-accusing penitent. ar 
Dr Campbell, in a note appended to his second edition Camp. 
(page 398), endeavours to vindicate his use of the word ease 
“repentance” as applied to the confession of the sins uf defend this 


humanity by Jesus Christ. bat 


“ That word,” he says, “ will have its full meaning in the personal 
experience of every one who accepts in faith the Atonement as now 
represented ; for every such individual sinner will add the excepted 
element of personal consciousness of sin. But if the consciousness of 
such repentant sinner be analysed, it will be found that all that is 
- morally true and spiritual and acceptable to God in his repentance is 
an Amen to Christ’s condemnation of his sin; and that all the hope 
towards God, because of which his repentance is free and pure and 
imbued with the spirit of sonship, is equally traceable to the revela- 
tion of the heart of the Father in His acceptance of the Son’s confes- 
sion and intercession on man’s behalf.” 


This attempted explanation, however, is so far from Increases 
lessening that it greatly increases the difficulty. It sup- aly cB 
poses a ¢wofold interchange or combination of penitential 
elements as taking place between sinners and their Saviour. 
On the one hand, that which is lacking in the repentance 
of sinners, in order to make it “a full response to the 
righteous judgment of God on the sins of men,” is held to 
be supplied by the “ adequate sorrow and contrition with 
which Christ makes perfect confession of sin on their be- 
half.” On the other hand, that which is lacking in the 
Saviour’s confession of the sins of men, in order to give it 
“all the elements of a perfect contrition and repentance 
on account of them,” is held to be supplied by “the per- 
sonal consciousness of sin on the part of every individual 
sinner who in faith accepts the Atonement.” * But how 
can this be? Surely repentance, according to any reason- 
able or Scriptural notion we can form of it, is the act or 

* I may here notice in passing, that this latter position is fatal to the notion 
of a universal atonement, for which Dr Campbell so earnestly contends, 
For if that ‘‘ adequate repentance of Christ for human sins,” which is held by 
him to constitute the Atonement, be indebted for one of its most essential elements 


to the personal experience of believers, it is evidently xo atonement for lack of 
this ‘‘ excepted element” to any but ‘* those who accept of it in faith,” 


Y 


No per- 
sonal con- 
sciousness 
of sins in 
one who is 
not actual- 
ly charge- 
able with 
them. 
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exercise of one individual person—namely, of the sinner 
himself who has done the things repented of. And it 
seems to me utterly impossible to conceive of it as a com- 
bination of the feelings and dispositions of two or more 
separate individuals, whose personal experiences are so 
fused and blended together that each contributes to it his 
own quota of its essential elements. 

Farther, if there can be no such thing as penitence 
without a personal consciousness of sins, it is (if possible) 
still more clear that there can be no personal conscious- 
ness of sins, except in the case of one who is actually 
chargeable with them. Indeed, it is a contradiction in 
terms to suppose that “a personal consciousness of sins” 
can be transferred, by sympathy or otherwise, from him 
by whom the sins have been committed, to another who, 
though himself sinless, makes confession of them, so as to 
impart to such confession that penitential character which 
could not otherwise belong to it. It avails nothing to say 
that “if the consciousness of the repentant sinner be ana- 
lysed, it will be found that all that is true and spiritual 
and acceptable to God in his repentance, is an Amen to 
Christ’s condemnation of his sins.” For his consciousness 
of sin does not become Christ's consciousness, by leading him 
to acquiesce, however fully, in the feelings with which his 
sin is regarded by Christ. It is his own personal con- 
sciousness of sin, notwithstanding, and is from its very 
nature incapable of being shared in by One who is Him- 
self absolutely sinless. The sorrow which my sins may 
have occasioned to an esteemed friend, and the condemna- 
tion with which they are visited by him, may doubtless be 
the means, through divine grace, of awakening me to a 
penitential sense of them. Yet, surely, it is not for a 
moment to be imagined that my personal sense of guilt, 
because he has thus excited it, is to be held as entering 
into his consciousness, so as to give a penitential character 
to his sentiments regarding sins, of which he is entirely 
cuiltless ! 

We still, therefore, hold ourselves warranted to adhere, 
notwithstanding Dr Campbell’s note, to our former state- 
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ment—namely, that however poignant may have been the PART 
Saviour’s sympathetic sorrow for our sins, it cannot, 77 the soon 
absence of all personal consciousness of them, be said to have —— 
had in it any of the elements, far less “ a// the elements, of 

a perfect contrition and repentance on account of them ;” 

and that it must at all events be held as lacking one element 

which is absolutely essential. 

This, however, is not all; for it ought to be remembered Repent- 
that “repentance,” according to the Scriptural sense of SUC F aay 
that expression, does not consist in mere sorrow for sin, rowforsin, 
although that sorrow were ever so perfect, but in a change yt 
of heart and mind with respect to sin. It is not mere 
peTapedera, but peTavoa. We are told in Scripture that 
“godly sorrow worketh repentance ;” but we are not told 2 Cor. vii. 
that “godly sorrow zs repentance.” In order to constitute ef 
that “repentance” which a righteous God requires, and 
which He will alone accept of, there must be not only 
“sorrow for sin,” but “a turning from sin unto God, with 
full purpose of, and endeavour after, new obedience.” Ac- 
cordingly, we have here another “excepted element,” be- 
sides the “personal consciousness of sin,’ which “every 
individual sinner who accepts the Atonement” must sup- 
ply in order to make up that which is lacking in the 
Saviour ; for I need scarcely say that nothing that is at 
all analogous to conversion from sin can possibly be as- 
cribed to Him who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and Heb. vii. 
separate from sinners.” a 

(2.) But, not to insist longer on this very obvious and It cannot 
fatal objection to the theory before us, I see not with what >° S¥¢ 


justice it can be said that a “ confession of our sins, having peer 
a ik confession 
in it all the elements of a perfect contrition and repentance of sins 

on account of them,” was “ due from the Son of God as in ie Mag 
our nature and our true brother.’ That it should have Son of 
been due from Him on our behalf, as having become, by GAm om 
the appointment of His Father and by His own voluntary 
undertaking, OUR SUBSTITUTE AND SURETY,I might be 
disposed more readily to admit. And yet even this would 

seem to imply much more than the imputation of our 


sins to Him can reasonably be held to include. It would 
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PART seem to imply that not only the reatus pene, or legal 
liability to condemnation, was reckoned to Him; but that 
— the vreatus culpe, or personal blameworthiness inherent in 
our sinfulness, was actually transferred to Him. But that 
any such penitential confession of our sins was due from 
Him zz virtue of His mere assumption of our nature (and 
that, too, although when made in all other things like 
unto His brethren He was yet without sin) appears to me 
to be irrational in the highest degree. As well might 
it be said that every individual man, as partaking of 
the common nature of the human race—its native de- 
pravity and sinfulness not excepted—is bound to con- 
fess and to deplore with deep contrition, not only his 
own actual transgressions, but the actual transgressions 
of each and all of his fellow-creatures; and that, too, 
although, instead of having participated in them, he may 
have most thoroughly dissented from and_ protested 
against them. 
HHowcan  (3.) There is still greater difficulty in conceiving how 
this sym- this sympathetic penitence of the Son of God should be 


pathetic aie Ape 
penitence regarded as furnishing an expiation, and not rather ax 


Seni aggravation, of the sins which gave occasion to it. Dr 

our sins? Campbell himself, in the note already referred to, will not 
allow that it isin any respect vicarious. Indeed, he ear- 
nestly disclaims the teaching of any such doctrine as that 
Christ felt and confessed sin as the substitute for trans- 
eressors. But how else can His “ perfect contrition and 
repentance on account of our sins” be considered as an 
atonement for them? If the idea of substitution be alto- 
gether set aside, we are evidently thrown back on the re- 
quisitions of the divine law, which insist that the sinner 
himself shall perfectly turn from the evil of his own heart 
and the wickedness of his own way, and not that the 
righteous shall confess sin and deplore it for him. It may 
be said, perhaps, that the sorrow of the Saviour on account 
of our sins may excite us to repent of them, so as by repent- 
ance to avert from us the merited wrath. But, allowing 
that it did so ever so thoroughly, our own repentance would 
in that case be the atonement, while the sorrow of Christ 
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would simply be the means of stirring us up to render PART 
that atonement. tos af 
But this is not all; for, as has been already remarked, 
the sympathetic penitence of the Son of God may, in eas 
some respects, be considered as aggravating, rather than ©¥ sins. 
as expiating, the sins which give occasion to it. To show 
this, I may refer to the striking instance formerly quoted 
in illustration of the theory under review—that, namely, 
of the parent whose health has been undermined by the 
intensity of his love, grief, and anxiety for a profligate 
son, who has grievously dishonoured him, and is bringing 
down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. It is not 
for a moment to be supposed that the crimes of such 
a profligate are in any respect alleviated,—for in truth 
they are incomparably increased in guilt, by the anguish 
endured by his parent at the thought of them. In like 
manner, if such be the condition of our fallen race, that 
the Son of God cannot assume the nature of man without 
having His spirit grievously troubled and agonised by a 
sympathetic sense of human sins and miseries, we needs 
must regard the sorrow thus experienced by Him as 
aggravating our transgressions, rather than atoning for 
them. And what more dreadful aggravation of the sins of 
humanity can possibly be imagined, than that the Son of 
God could not appear in the nature of man—even as that 
nature was prior to the Fall—without being all his life 
“a man of sorrows” on account of them, and without 
having ultimately zs heart broken by the thought of 
them, so as to be “ exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ”? 
Some further element, therefore, than His sympathy must 
be introduced, in order to speak peace and comfort to our 
guilty hearts. We must think of Him not only as sympa- 
thetically identifying Himself with us, but as graciously 
undertaking 40 substitute Himself for us—and as doing so, 
moreover, by the appointment and with the approbation 
of the Sovereign Judge. And then shall we have good 
cause to “joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by Rom. y, 
whom we have received the atonement.” he 
(4.) But yet farther, even when we think of the Lord 
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Jesus as substituted for us with the sanction of His 
heavenly Father, we cannot suppose that His substitution 
included in it any such thing as subjection in our behalf 
to what can be properly called “contrition or repentance.” 
Sin may be imputed to a substitute, to the effect of entailing 
upon him its legal forfeitures and liabilities, but certainly 
not to the effect of transferring to him its inherent sinful- 
ness or moral culpability. We may well believe, indeed, 
that it must have been a source of the most intense mental 
anguish to the immaculate Saviour to have sin reckoned 
to Him even as regards its consequences, or to be in any 
way or to any effect associated, and, as it were, legally or 
judicially brought into contact with that abominable thing 
which He supremely hates. But whatever anguish may 
on this account have been experienced by Him, we can- 
not with propriety regard it as including a@//, or even as 
including azy, of the essential elements of “ contrition and 
repentance ;” for such things as “contrition and repent- 
ance” are attributable to those only whose own hearts 
reproach them for their wickedness. And nothing akin 
to them could have been endured by that Holy One who, 
amidst all the vicarious sufferings which He bore, had 
“the unbroken consciousness of personal separation from 
those sins” of which the penal consequences were laid 
upon Him. But if it were possible that such things could 
have been experienced by Him, the question still remains, 
What are we to think of the procedure of His heavenly 
Father in sanctioning or appointing them? ‘The substitu- 
tion of the Saviour in the room of sinners is indeed, in any 
view that can be taken of it, a profound mystery. But 
the mystery encompassing it is deepened a thousandfold 
if God be supposed to have not only visited His immacu- 
late and beloved Son, when standing in our room, with 
penal consequences for our transgressions, but to have 
required of Him a penitential confession of them, and a 
perfect contrition and repentance on account of them, as 
if in Himself He had been conscious of their ill desert. 
(5.) Add to all this, that the theory in question is appli- 
cable to our Lord’s sufferings only to a limited extent. 
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In so far, indeed, as His sufferings were personal, it fur- PART 
nishes no explanation of them whatsoever. Not only 
might His personal sufferings have been dispensed with, —— 
for aught that is required by the exigencies of this hypo- vers 
thesis, but they tend, so far as they go, to lessen our sufferings 
impression of the greatness of those purely sympathetic Capers 
sorrows, in which all the virtue of His expiation is held to 
consist. For it cannot be denied that His sympathetic 
anguish, arising from the thought of those miseries and 
sins of men with which, when assuming our nature, He 
became identified, would have been tenfold more affecting 
_if experienced by one who, instead of being himself “a 
man of sorrows,” was invested with all the insignia of per- 
sonal greatness, and enriched with all the elements of 
personal happiness and prosperity. 

It is-a fact, however, which cannot be controverted, that, 
apart from the endurance of any sympathetic woes with 
which human sins and miseries may have afflicted Him, 
the Lord Jesus Christ was subjected, in His own person, 
to far more than the ordinary amount of sorrow and 
humiliation which falls to the lot of God’s people in this 
world, and that His life-long course of ignominy and 
affliction was terminated by a shameful and accursed 
death. “Although He was rich, yet for our sakes He 2 Cor. viii 
became poor, that we through His poverty might be rich.” ” 
“He came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister, Matt. xx. 
and to give His life a ransom for many.” “He humbled ?* _ 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death ee 
of the cross.” “He bore our sins zz His own body on the x Pet. ii. 
tree,’ instead of merely bearing them in His own spirit by ** 
the force of sympathy. “He was wounded for our trans- Isa. liii. 5. 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
healed.” “He died for our sins, according to the Scrip- x Cor. xv. 
tures.” “He made peace through the blood of His cross.” % . 1 
“He was slain, and hath redeemed us to God by His p,, y 3. 
blood.’ “ He was once offered to bear the sins of many.” eb. ix, 
“ He appeared once in the end of the world to put away © 28. 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 


Question 
still to be 
answered, 
How can 
sufferings 
of Christ 
manifest 
to us the 
love of 
God? 
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In these and many other statements of Holy Scripture, 
which might, were it necessary, be multiplied without 
limit, the sufferings of Christ are evidently represented as 
sufferings with which in His own person He was afflicted. 
It is but in a few incidental passages that there is any 
allusion to His sympathy with us in our miseries and 
sins, as constituting one of the ingredients in His cup of 
anguish ; whereas the passages are numerous in which 
there is broad and explicit allusion made to His personal 
sufferings, and more particularly to His ignominious death, 
as having been not merely zucidental to His gracious 
mission, but mainly and indispensably conducive to the 
purposes for which that gracious mission was undertaken 
by Him. 

The question, therefore, still demands a solution as much 
as ever, How can the sufferings of the Lord Jesus be re- 
garded as pre-eminently exhibiting to us the love of God ? 
What is there to be seen in them so wonderfully expressive 


_ of the loving-kindness which our heavenly Father entertains 


towards us, as to cast all other manifestations of it into 
the shade? It is easy to give a reply to this question, if 
we take into account the commonly-received doctrine of 
the Atonement. For then the sufferings of Christ are at 
once seen to be the effectual means of exempting us from 
penalties which could not otherwise have been averted, 
and of securing for us blessings which could not other- 
wise have been obtained. But if this commonly-received 
doctrine be set aside—if it be not admitted that God gave 
His beloved Son as a substitute and sacrifice for sinful 
men, that so, without prejudice to the justice of His char- © 
acter, the authority of His law, and the rectitude of His 
government, they might be redeemed from the merited 
consequences of their sins, restored to the full enjoyment 
of His favour, and blessed with the sure hope of inheriting 
His heavenly kingdom—we are at a loss to discover any- 
thing in our Lord’s sufferings which should render them 
pre-eminently declaratory of His Father’s love. For then, 
in whatever way we may endeavour to account for them, 
they can only be viewed as incidental to His heavenly 
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mission, and not as in any way absolutely necessary, or PART 
directly conducive to the attainment of the beneficent 
ends which that mission was designed to accomplish. —— 
And accordingly, the circumstance of the Son of God 
being afflicted with them—not with the view of procuring 
for us blessings which could not, without such sufferings, 
have been conferred, but merely in the course of announc- 
ing to us blessings which might, without such sufferings, 
have been proclaimed by Him—tends rather to obscure 
than to heighten our conceptions of the love of God in 
sending His Son into the world. 

4. I have not yet adverted to the position laid down by Alleged 
one of the advocates of the theory we are now considering eee 
in regard to “the co-relation or accordance of Christ’s atoning 


: , . act and 
atoning act, when He entered into our sins, and our be- our be- 
lieving act, by which we enter into His righteousness.” —_lieving act. 


“Human nature,” he says, “is so constituted as to zmflicate us, 
not only in our own personal moral acts, but also in the moral acts 
of each other ; and in consequence thereof, conscience in its higher 
exercises extends beyond the sphere of our individual conduct, and 
is sympathetically affected by the conduct of others; filling us with 
shame and grief at the moral degradation of those we love, and in- 
spiring us with a joyous satisfaction when they are seen to excel in 
virtue. The extension of these feelings to their utmost degree unfolds 
the true theory of the sufferings of Christ for our guilt, and of our 
participation in His perfect righteousness. By virtue of our union Philosophy 
with Him in moral consciousness, He has endured the anguish for of Evange- 
sin with which we ought to have been affected; and as the counter- repels 
part thereof, our consciousness of His righteousness becomes to us, ot Ee 
although still consciously ungodly, the counterpoise whereby we are 
at the same time subjectively justified.” Again he says, “A clear 
avenue is opened between the Christ-consciousness and the human 
consciousness, and we detect in their intercommunion the accord of 
the atoning act and the believing act. Our Saviour, conscious of 
our sins, has taken them upon Himself and atoned for them; we, 
conscious of His righteousness, appear with it in the sight of God 7#id., p, 
and are justified. Our sins are His sins; His righteousness is our 140. 
righteousness; and this union of Christ and His people in moral 
consciousness is ¢he central idea of the Gospel.” 


Now, without questioning the fact that we are so con- 
stituted as to be “ sympathetically affected by the conduct 
of others,” we cannot discern, in the circumstance of our 
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being so, any satisfactory explanation of the statements 
of Scripture respecting our justification by faith in the 
righteousness of Christ. The “joyous satisfaction” with 
which we are “inspired when those whom we love are 
seen to excel in virtue,’ does not reverse our judgment 
of our own character, and make us esteem ourselves vir- 
tuous because they are virtuous, if all the while we are 
“consciously ungodly”! Rather may we say that it has 
the opposite effect of deepening the sense of our own 
moral degradation. For the more highly we appreciate 
the excellence of those we love, we are so much the more 
disposed, not surely to justify, but rather, on the contrary, 
to condemn ourselves, for our own unworthiness as con- 
trasted with their excellence. 

But even if we could be held to justify ourselves, or, as 
the author expresses it, to be “ subjectively justified,’ by 
a sympathetic participation in the Saviour’s perfect right- 
eousness, such self-justification must not be confounded 
with that gracious act of God, whereby our sins are par- 
doned and our persons are accepted as righteous in His 
sight. The justification, which is represented in Scripture 
as one of the most precious blessings of the Gospel, is no 
subjective process taking place in the sinner’s conscious- 
ness, but an act of God’s free grace in the sinner’s behalf. 


iii, “It is God who justifieth,” as the Apostle Paul expressly 


teaches, and not we who justify ourselves. Again, says 
the same apostle, “ It is one God who shall justify the cir- 
cumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith.” 
And yet again (Rom. ili. 24-26), we are “justified freely by 
His grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in His blood, . . . to declare at this time His righteous- 
ness, that HE might be just, and THE JUSTIFIER of him 
who believeth in Jesus.” 

It is perfectly true that the believer is “inspired with 
a joyous satisfaction” at the thought of his Saviour’s 
righteousness. This, however, does not constitute his 
justification, but is rather to be considered as one of 
those precious fruits of which his justification is produc- 
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tive. And certainly it has some more substantial ground PpaRT 
to rest upon than our mere capacity of being “ sympatheti- Saat 
cally affected by the conduct of others.” It rests on the — 
revealed truth, that Jesus Christ is “set forth to be the per 
propitiation for our sins,” and that “by His obedience 

many shall be made righteous.” 7Zhzs is the sure ground 

of all the satisfaction which Christians feel in the con- 
templation of their Redeemer’s righteousness. “ Being Rom. v. 1, 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our *™ 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” “and not only so, but we also joy in 

God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement.” If these things be so, it evidently 

appears that our “joyous satisfaction” at the thought of 

the righteousness of Christ arises from our being justified 

on account of zt, and must not, for this as well as for other 
reasons, be identified with that justification from which it 

springs. 
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(10) THEORY OF ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 


X. ANOTHER attempted explanation of our Lord’s suf- 
ferings, apart from the commonly received doctrine of the 
Atonement, on which we have now to offer a few remarks, 
is that which views them as the necessary result of the post- 
tion in which Christ had voluntarily placed Himself, of con- 
Jiuict or collision with the evil that ts in the world. 


“‘ Tad Jesus Christ,” says a late eloquent preacher, “been simply 
surprised by the wiles of His adversaries, and dragged struggling 
and reluctant to His doom, He would have been a victim, but nota 
sacrifice. It was His foresight of all the results of His opposition to 
the world’s sin, and His steady and uncompromising battle against 
it notwithstanding, in every one of its varied forms, knowing that He 
must be its victim at the last, which elevated His death to the dignity 
of a sacrifice. It was a true and proper sacrifice,—a sacrifice for sin 
—a sacrifice for the world’s sin.” 


In so viewing it, however, there are, according to this 
writer, two things which must be carefully distinguished 
—namely, the penalties which follow the violation of a 
law of nature, and the chastisement which ensues upon an 
act of moral delinquency. 


“Tf,” he says, “ you approach too near the whirling wheel of steam 
machinery, the mutilation which follows is the punishment of your 
temerity. Ifa traveller ignorantly lays his hand on the cockatrice’s 
den, the throb of the envenomed fang is the punishment of his 
ignorance. He has broken a law of nature, and must suffer the 
consequences of the infraction.” The case is similar when pain 
and sorrow are brought upon us, not by our own conduct, but by 
the faults of others. ‘In the strictest sense of the word these are 
punishments—the consequences annexed to transgression. But there 
is an all-important distinction between them and the chastisement of 
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personal iniquity. For if a man suffer ill-health or poverty as the 
results of his own misconduct, his conscience forces him to refer this 
to the wrath of God, and the miseries of conscious fault are added to 
his penalty.” 


How, then, did the case stand in this respect with 
Christ ? 


It is altogether wrong, we are told, to think of Him “as having 
endured a mysterious anguish—the consequence of divine wrath 
—the suffering of a heart laden with the conscience of the world’s 
transgressions, and bearing them as if they were his own.” “ Christ 
simply came tnto collision with the world’s evil, and bore the penalty 
of that daring. He approached the whirling wheel, and was torn in 
pieces. He laid His hand on the cockatrice's den, and its fangs pierced 
iim. Such is.the law which governs the conflict with evil. It can 
be crushed only by suffering from it. Zhe Son of Man, who puts His 
naked foot on the serpent’s head, crushes tt, but the fang goes into His 
heel.” 

Farther, by way of explaining how Christ may in this way be held 
to have suffered for the sin of the world, we are told, that “ sin is 
a great connected principle—a single world-spirit— exactly as the 
electricity with which the universe is charged is indivisible, so that 
you cannot separate it from the great ocean of fluid. The electric 
spark that slumbers in the dewdrop is part of the flood which struck 
the oak. Separate acts of sin are but manifestations of one great 
principle. It was thus that the Saviour looked on the sins of His 
day. The Jews of that age had had no hand in the murder of Abel 
or Zacharias, but they were of kindred spirit with the men who slew 
them. Condemning the murderers, they imitated their act. In that 
imitation they ‘allowed the deeds of their fathers,’ —they shared in 
the guilt of the act, because they had the spirit which led to it.” 
“Let us possess ourselves of this view of sin, for it is in this way 
only that we will be able, with any reality of feeling, to enter into the 
truth, that our sins nailed the Saviour to the cross, or that the Lord 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 


Now it must be evident that the sufferings of our Lord, 
according to the representation of them here given, can- 
not by any means be considered as without a parallel. 
They find their counterpart in those which have been 
undergone by every zealous reformer and by every de- 
voted martyr who has set himself in opposition to pre- 
vailing error and iniquity, and, with the full foresight that 
he must ultimately be their victim, has steadily resisted 
and battled against them notwithstanding. Of all such 
persons it may, in a measure, be affirmed that they have 
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voluntarily come into collision with the world’s evil, and 
have borne the inevitable penalty of such a conflict ; and 
also that men of other generations, although having no 
immediate hand in their afflictions, have shared in the 
guilt, in so far as they have displayed the spirit and imi- 
tated the deeds of those who persecuted them. It is true, 
we nowhere find it written in the Word of God, respecting 
even the most illustrious of self-sacrificing human martyrs 
or reformers, that “ they suffered for our sins,’—that “they 
gave their life a ransom for many,’—that “they took 
away sin by the sacrifice of themselves,’—or that “the 
Lord laid on them the iniquity of us all.” I see no 
reason, however, why some such things might not be 
written of them, as well as of the Lord Jesus, if the sole 
ground on which they are applicable to Azm be that 
which is set forth in the theory we are now reviewing. 
And hence the circumstance that such things are written of 
Him alone is indicative of some peculiarity in A7zs suffer- 
ings beyond what this theory is adequate to account for. 

It may doubtless be said of all, even the very best, of 
those others who have suffered in their conflict with the 
world’s evil, that they were mere men, of like passions 
with their brethren, subject to errors, infirmities, and be- 
setting sins, and therefore incapable of prosecuting their 
holy warfare so steadily, so consistently, and so trium- 
phantly as He did, who was not only a perfect and im- 
maculate man, but the God-man, in whom divinity was 
itself incarnate. But then, if you thus bring into account 
the perfection of our Lord’s character and the divinity of 
His nature, with what show of reason can you venture to 
affirm that His own sufferings, when contending against the 
world’s evil, were inevitable? Surely, in the case of one 
who combined in His adorable person the omnipotence 
of divinity with the perfection of humanity, it cannot 
be reasonably maintained that there was any “ temerity” 
displayed, or any personal suffering necessarily incurred, by 
collision even with the most threatening forms of earthly 
evil. 

And here, in passing, I must not omit to notice the 


Ee 
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singular looseness of the analogy that is drawn between PART 


our Lord’s contention against the power of evil, and the aaa 


vain attempt of any of God’s creatures to resist the opera- —— 


tion of the fixed laws of the universe. Surely “the whirl- poe ane 
ing wheel which Christ approached too nearly,’ so as to be uate 
“torn in pieces as the penalty of such daring,’ cannot, with et 
any propriety, be compared to one of God’s laws, “ moving against 
on its majestic course trresistible,” insomuch that, “zf you ia ereaee 


oppose the law in tts eternal march, the universe crushes you tempt of a 
. . : . . -, creature to 
—thatis all!” With much greater justice might the ev2/ sesist ae 


which our Lord reststed be itself described as a daring eee 
attempt, on the part of God’s rebellious creatures, to set Rebhie 


at defiance those principles of His moral government son’s Ser- 


: , Ist 
which are no less immutable than any laws of the physi- sebiees ‘ 
cal universe. 163. 


Again, when this writer speaks of “a law governing the Whence 
conflict with evil, that it can be crushed only by suffering hey 


from it,’ the question is forced on us, Whence this law ? that “evil 
A : ‘ Ey: y 2 can only 
Is it a mere blind fatality ? Oris it the arbitrary appoint- be crushed 
ment of a sovereign ruler? Or if it be neither of these, ia 
must we not seek after some wise, just, and holy reasons it”? 
for it, in, the character of God and the principles of His 
government,—reasons somewhat akin to those which we 
allege when vindicating the necessity of an atonement ? 
But, not to insist on this, it cannot be with truth Surely a 
affirmed, in the case of the all-perfect and all-powerful aber 


Son of God, that, apart from the expiatory purpose of conquer 
His mediation, He needs must have suffered when con- gnats 
tending against the power of sin. Ordinarily it may be ingfromit 
“the law which governs the conflict with evil, that it can 

be crushed only by suffering from it.” It is no ordinary 
conflict with evil, however, that we have now to deal with, 

but one that is in the highest degree extraordinary, being, 

in point of fact, altogether supernatural. We are not 
entitled, therefore, to judge of it by natural laws. The 

person who maintained this conflict was the Son of God, 

in whom “dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

And though He became incarnate in the fashion of a man, 

yet was He not thereby divested of His higher attributes ; 
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while, even as regards the human nature which He 
assumed, He was miraculously conceived and born of a 
virgin mother, and was “sanctified and anointed by the 
Holy Spirit above measure.” Such being the case, it 
seems to me unwarranted, and I may almost venture to 
say extravagant, to represent this immaculate and divine 
Redeemer as subject, like frail and fallen mortals, to an 
incapacity of overcoming the world’s evil without Himself 
suffering from it.. 

Certainly the Lord Jesus Christ is as far as possible 
from acknowledging any such incapacity as lying upon 
Him. He does, indeed, speak of His sufferings as neces- 
sary to the work He had undertaken to perform. But, in 
doing so, He evidently has respect to that expiation of 
human guilt which they were designed to accomplish. 
And so far is He from regarding those evil agencies, with 
which He was necessarily brought into collision, as having 
any power to harm Him in the conflict, that, on the con- 
trary, He asserts in the broadest terms their utter impo- 
tency and nothingness as opposed to Him. Thus, on one 
occasion, when looking forward to His great sacrifice, He 
says, “ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment have I received of my Father.” Again, 
when Simon Peter drew the sword and smote one of those 
who had come to seize his Master, Jesus rebuked him, 
saying, “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled, that thus it must be?” “ Put up thy sword into 
the sheath: the cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?” And yet again, when Pilate said 
to Him, “ Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify 
Thee, and have power to release Thee?” Jesus calmly 
replied, ‘Thou couldst have no power at all against me, 
except it were given thee from above.” The truth is, that 
both our Lord Himself and His apostles, when speaking of 
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the necessity of His sufferings, have reference, not to the PAR’ 
power of any subordinate agencies which may have been 
instrumental in the infliction of them, but to God’s gracious —— 
purpose of salvation for perishing sinners through the sub- 
stitution of His only-begotten Son, to the accomplishment 
of which, as typified in the ancient law, and foretold by 
the ancient prophets, His sufferings were indispensable. 
And if this gracious purpose be ignored or set aside, there 
is nothing in His mere conflict with the world’s evil that 
can be considered as rendering these sufferings essential 
to His heavenly mission. 
_ But this is not all. For even were it admitted that the Wherein 
sufferings of our Lord were the necessary result of the Cv, 
position which He assumed, according to the divine ap- sufferings 
pointment, of conflict or collision with the evil that is in aig a 
the world, the question lies behind, Wherein ts this conftict, pear ei 
which at so great a cost of suffering He underwent, pre- cive to our 
eminently conducive to our advantage, so as to display to- pasa 
wards us a love that passeth knowledge? We look in manifest 
vain to the author above referred to for any definite Bee 
answer to this inquiry. His statements in regard to it God’slove 
are of the vaguest possible kind. He represents Christ ° ™** 
as “opposing the world’s sin,”—as maintaining “a steady 
uncompromising battle against it,’—and as “crushing the 
world’s evil by suffering from it.” But to what effect did 
Christ do these things? What substantial good do we 
gain by His having done them? Did He so “oppose and 
battle against the world’s sin” as to evempt us from the 
necessity of a like arduous and painful conflict? Did He 
so “ crush the world’s evil” as to render it zznocuous to us, 
or less hurtful to us, when contending against it, than it 
would otherwise have been? In short, is His contest 
with evil so inestimably beneficial to us that we should 
view it and the sufferings attendant on it as transcending 
all other manifestations of the love of God? To these 
questions the author of this theory does not reply. He 
makes no attempt to show how it comes to pass that this 
self-immolating conflict of the Lord Jesus should have 
greatly contributed to our benefit, as the Scriptures emphat- 
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ically declare it to have done, above every other provision 
of divine love. Indeed, the only connection which he 
speaks of ws as having with it is one that is altogether 
the reverse of beneficial—namely, our participation in the 
sinful spirit, and our consequent implication in the evil 
deeds, of those malignant men by whom the Son of God 
was persecuted! “For it is only,” he says, “ by keeping 
this in view that we can enter with any reality of feeling 
into the truth that our sins nailed the Saviour to the cross, 
and that the Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 
So, then, according to this writer, the great concern which 
we, as sinful creatures, have in the Redeemer’s sufferings 
is, not that they secure for us pardon and acceptance with 
God, but that they bring into fuller light the turpitude 
and heinousness of our transgressions, in so far as we re- 
cognise in these the operation of the same evil principle 
which crucified the Lord of glory! 

Where, then, we again ask, is the great benefit accruing 
to us from the sufferings of the Saviour when contending 
against the world’s evil, by reason of which His subjection 
to these sufferings may be viewed as an unparalleled 
manifestation of the love of God? The benefit is obvious, 
if He suffered as our substitute, and thereby secured for 
us exemption from the penalties of sin, and grace at the 
same time to purify us from its moral pollution. But if 
His sufferings be not the appointed means by which par- 
doning mercy and sanctifying grace are obtained for such 
as put their trust in Him; if they be regarded only as 
the necessary result of His own personal contest with the 
evil agencies that were opposed to Him; if they have not 
so “ crushed the world’s: evil” as in some effectual way to 
rescue or redeem us from it,—then I am unable to see any 
such inestimable good to men of all nations and of all 
ages arising from them as can justify the Scriptural repre- 
sentations given of them, as of all tokens of divine love 
incomparably the most wonderful. 

Evidently it seems to be only in the way of erample 
that our Lord’s sufferings, when regarded in this light, can 
be of any advantage to us whatsoever. Nor is the advan- 
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tage which may be derived from them in the way of ex- PART 
ample to be so highly estimated as some are inclined to 
think. For of what really are they, when thus considered, — 
anexample? Not merely are they an example of remark- 

able firmness, patience, and devotedness in contending 
against the power of evil, but at the same time of the in- 
capacity of these qualities, even when displayed in the highest 
measure of excellence, to save us from the endurance of the 
bitterest anguish in such a contest. Indeed, the paramount 
excellence claimed for them is that of furnishing the most 
striking instance that ever was exhibited to the world of 

the alleged “law which governs the conflict with evil— 
namely, that it can be crushed only by suffering from it.” 

And hence they cannot be considered as supplying us 

with any very notable encouragement to earnestness and 
perseverance in our Christian warfare. For if even the 
immaculate Jesus—the only-begotten Son of God—must 
needs, when engaging in such a conflict, be subjected to 
humiliations the most abasing and sufferings the most 
excruciating, we have cause to fear that ordinary men 

may find in His example guzte as much to daunt and check 

as to encourage them, and that they may so read the 
history of His afflictions as to learn from it that their best 
policy is ¢o refrain from all contact with “ the cockatrice 

by whose envenomed fang He was so sorely pierced,” and 

From all collision with the “whirling wheel, by approach- 

ing which too nearly He was torn in pieces.” 


I cannot refrain from closing these remarks with the 
following words of a very able writer :— 

“The theory of Robertson comes at last to this most The 
deplorable dogma: ‘Christ came into collision with the agieane 
world’s evil, and bore the penalty of that daring—He pCO ae 
approached the whirling wheel, and was torn in pieces.’ ant, &., 
What infinite degradation to the Redeemer! And what Rev. Hugh 
infinite triumph to the whirling wheel! For, of course, Martin, 
the wheel goes on whirling still, and that whirling wheel hea P. 
is ‘the world’s evil.’ And this is the sacrifice of Christ— 


the offering of Himself to God! The author declaims 
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against ‘the work of redemption being defended by 
parallels drawn from the most atrocious records and prin- 
ciples of heathenism.’ I just ask, What parallel can be 
found to his own view of that work more accurate than a 
sacrifice to Juggernaut beneath the crushing wheels of his 
bloody car? If God’s chosen Son violates law, and throws 
Himself from the pinnacle, He dies. If you resist a law 
in its eternal march, the universe crushes you—that is all. 
If you approach too near the whirling wheel, the mutila- 
tion which follows is the punishment of your temerity. 

‘He approached the whirling wheel, and was torn 
in pieces. Was not this to become a victim in the coarse 
sense of being victimised? Hegave way in the ‘ collision 
with the world’s evil. He bore the penalty of his daring 
—He was torn in pieces!’ How infinitely different is the 
doctrine of revelation! ‘I have overcome the world.’ 
‘He was manifested that He might destroy the works of 
the devil ’—that is, the world’s evil. ‘He spoiled the god 
of this world, and made a show of him openly.’ His death 
was His triumph over the world’s evil. It was not the 
triumph of—a whirling wheel! Inthe hour of His extrem- 
est weakness He was powerful to defy and vanquish the 
world’s utmost evil, and powerful to offer Himself unto 
God a ransom for sinners. He was not conflicting with a 
physical or social law of this evil world’s constitution, and 
paying the penalty of His daring. He was magnifying 
the moral law, and making it honourable, and gaining the 
eternal rewards of obedience unto death. He was not 
helpless in the embraces of an infernal machine. But His 
cross—to which, from such insults on its work and doc- 
trine, we return with renewed adoring admiration—was 
the instrument which, in the lowest ebb of His human 
strength, He wielded with Almightiness, through the Eter- 
nal Spirit, as the weapon of His warfare and the means of 
His victory. And the shame and agony of the powers of 
darkness will be eternally renewed in the bitter reflection 
that their defeat was achieved by an instrument so full of 
agony and shame to Him who, nevertheless, by means of 
it defeated them.” 
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XI. IN further reviewing the attempts which have been PpaRT 
made to account for the sufferings and death of Jesus deel 
Christ, apart from the commonly received doctrine of the 
Atonement, we now proceed to notice some of the leading 
views advanced by the author of a recently published 
treatise, entitled ‘The Light and Life of Men.’ 


Theory of 
Young. 


I. This writer substantially agrees with one already Sufferings 
3 - : : -, of Christ 
referred, to in tracing our Lord’s sufferings to those evil 


alleged to 

influences with which, in His divine mission, He was be the 
* ave necessary 
brought into collision. recult of 
His colli- 


“It was a necessity,” he says, “in Jesus Christ to be faithful to sion with 
Himself, to God, and to man, without regard to consequences, or to evil, 
the prejudices, wishes, or judgments of people, rulers, or priests. 
Being what He was, Christ’s death in that age and nation was in- 
evitable; and He knew that it was.” ‘With His eyes open, of His Young’s 
own free will and purpose, He encountered the agony, the terror, Light and 
and the shame of crucifixion.” ‘His death was the act of men— Life of 

Men, p. 

wholly and solely the act of men; and the actors were governed, not 26 291. 
by an invincible decree of God, and not by a resistless Satanic influ- 
ence, but simply by their own views of the character of their victim 
—by what they imagined was demanded for the safety of their re- 
ligion and their country—and by strong feelings of revenge and 
malice.” ‘ Without question, Jesus fell a sacrifice to jealousy and 
rage; and without question, the offerers of the sacrifice—the only 
offerers—were the Jews.” 


Now it may be that the sufferings of our Lord, in so 
far as regards the human agency concerned in them, were 
the zatural (though, as we have already endeavoured to 
show, by no means the “ zzevitable”’) result of His steadfast 
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PART opposition to prevailing sins and prejudices. And it may 
Sec. 6, be further admitted that His adversaries, when afflicting 
— Him, were not overborne by any extraneous influence, 
to the effect of subverting the freedom of their will, or of 
lessening in any degree their moral responsibility. 
ne: of But what is to be said of God’s agency in the matter? 
Fey in Lhis is the main question with which we have to deal ; 
the mat- for no discerning reader of the Scriptures can have failed 
ter ? , : 
to remark that the sufferings of Christ are there usually 
spoken of in reference, not so much to the human actors 
who inflicted them, as to the divine purposes for which 
they were appointed. 
Now, to this question Dr Young, as appears v6 me, has 
failed to give a satisfactory answer. 
“Our Lord’s betrayal, capture, and murder,” he says, “like all. 
the guilty outbreaks of the human will, however opposed to truth 
ibid. p. and right and God, were not left out in the vast system of provi- 
dence, but distinctly reckoned and provided against, as wisdom 
and love should ordain. Hence wrote the prophet, long before 
Messiah’s advent, ‘It pleased the Lord to bruise Him; He hath put 
Him to grief.’ That which comes out in God’s providence is often in 
Scripture so put.as if it were the direct doing of God, though most 
manifestly it neither is nor can be. Thus it is said, ‘The Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’ when all that God did had a manifest 
tendency to subdue and reclaim, rather thanto harden. But because 
the actual effect was to render the king of Egypt more obdurate than 
before, that effect is ascribed, though it can be so only in the most 
secondary and indirect sense, to the divine agency.” 


I cannot admit the justice of thus placing our Lord’s 
sufferings, in so far as regards the divine agency concerned 
in them, on the same footing with “all the guilty outbreaks 
of the human will,’ which, “however much opposed to 
God,” “come out in His providence,” and are overruled 
and “ provided against, as wisdom and love ordain.” 

Appeal It may be questioned, indeed, whether even the “ harden- 

acaanih ing of Pharaoh’s heart ” can properly be so regarded ; for 

of Pharaoh though we are not to suppose that God exercised on the 

inconclu- . . 

sive. heart of the Egyptian monarch any hurtful influence, 
which had a direct and natural tendency to render him 
more obdurate, yet God certainly knew that the hardening 


of Pharaoh’s heart would be “ the actual effect” of those 
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divine dealings with him, which, had he been of a better PART 
spirit, were in themselves fitted to “subdue and reclaim Swe 
him ;” and what is more, God fully contemplated and —— 
intended that this “actual effect” of His dealings with 
Pharaoh should be brought to pass, inasmuch as He said 

to him, “ For this cause in very deed have I raised thee Exod. ix. 
up to show in thee my power, and that my name may be io 
declared throughout all the earth.” 

But however it may have been in this respect with Sufferings 
Pharaoh’s obduracy, it cannot be with any justice said of eee 
our Lord’s sufferings, that they merely ‘‘came out in the by God, 
providence of God,” as things which, “however much Secale 
opposed to Him,” He nevertheless permitted to take Permitted. 
place, while He “reckoned and provided against them, 
as wisdom and love should ordain.” For it is the clear 
and explicit doctrine of Holy Scripture that the sufferings 
of Christ were express matter of divine appointment, as of 
themselves constituting the most prominent and important 
part of the great work which His Father had given Him to 
do. God did not so much “provide agaizst them,” as 
provide for them,—foretelling them in the predictions of 
His prophets,—prefiguring them in the sacrifices of His 
ancient Church,—and so ordering all events and circum- 
stances in the world’s history—not excepting the pre- 
judices and passions of wicked men—as in the fulness of 
time to lead to their accomplishment. Peter, on the day 
of Pentecost, thus spake of the Great Sufferer: “ Hz, Acts, ii. 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge ?> 
of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain.” The whole company of the apostles on a 
subsequent occasion “ lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord,” saying, “ Of a truth against Thy holy child Acts, iv. 
Jesus, whom Thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius ** 7” 2 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together, for to do whatsoever Thy hand and Thy 
counsel determined before to be done.” Christ Himself spake 
of the woes endured by Him as “ things which He ought Luke, 
to suffer,” or “things which it behoved Him to suffer,” in 75” 26, 
order that the great ends of His mission might be fulfilled 
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—as “a cup which His Father had given Him to drink,” 
and a “ baptism which He had to be baptised with.” And 
the truth is, that we rarely find in the Scriptures any very 
special allusion to the human instrumentality employed 
in our Lord’s afflictions, as compared with the frequency 
of the references that are expressly made to the part 
which God had in designing and appointing them. 

Nor is this all; for the Scriptures, while assuring us 
that the sufferings of Christ were thus matter of divine 
appointment, have no less unequivocally declared to us 
the gracious purpose of expzating the sins of men, to which, 
in the counsels of God, they were meant to be subservient. 
Thus, while in the prophetic passage quoted by Dr Young 
we read that “it pleased the Lord to bruise Him,—He 
hath put Him to grief,’—we find in the adjoining verses 
such statements as the following: “ Thou shalt make His 
soul an offering for sin;” “For the transgression of my 
people was He stricken;” “The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all;” “ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, He was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes 
we are healed;” “By His knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many; for He shall bear their iniquities.” 
And frequently in the New Testament we meet with the 
like assurances ; as, for example, that “ He bore our sins 
in His own body’on the tree ;” that “ He once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God ;” that “ His blood was shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins ;” that “ Now once in the end of the world 
hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself ;” that ‘“ Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many ;” that “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us ;” that “In Him we 
have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
sins ;” that “ God hath set Him forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness 
for the remission of sins;” and that “ Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
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In the face of these and suchlike explicit statements, PART 
which are of the most frequent occurrence in the Scrip- canes 
tures, it is really astonishing that Dr Young, when speak- aaa 
ing of the “alleged divine appointment of Jesus to take ranted as- 
the place of sinners, and suffer the penalty of their crimes, Dr Young 
and thus set them free,” should hazard such assertions as 
the following: “If we demand proof of this divine ordi- Light and 
nation, xot a shred of proof can be produced ;” “we look in Mea 
vain for such a revelation, or anything in the least ap- 30°, 301. 
proaching it. There may be texts in the Old Testament 
which it is possible so to interpret that they shall not be 
wholly subversive of the notion of a divine decree of substt- 
tution and vicarious punishment, but there is not a single 
text of Scripture in which this doctrine, or anything ap- 
proaching to it, 1s directly expressed, or in which even tt ts 
natural, far less necessary, to presuppose it.” I hold, on 
the contrary, and have already endeavoured to show, 
that of this doctrine we are able to produce the most 
conclusive proof; and that there are many passages, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, in which it is so 
“directly expressed,” or so “ naturally and even neces- 
sarily supposed,” that no other interpretation can be put 
upon them that is not “wholly subversive” of their evi- 
dent meaning. 

We are told, however, that the death of Jesus Christ Allegation 
cannot be regarded as a vicarious sin-offering, because the vais aids 
Jews, to whose jealousy and rage He fell a victim, had no not intend 
intention to offer such a sacrifice. ‘ Was it ever heard teers 
of,’ we are asked, “that an expiatory sacrifice was offered S4evifice.” 
up to God without the consent of the offerer, and even 
without his knowledge? The Jews sacrificed Christ— 
sacrificed Him to their vile passions; butas certainly they Light and 
did not mean to atone for their sins, or to render satisfac- Tee, 
tion to divine justice.” 292, 293. 

To this we need only reply, that what we are concerned 
with is, not the zutention of the Fews when they brought 
about the Saviour’s death, but ¢he intention of God when God, how- 
in His determinate counsel He appointed it. It not un- (ia it 
frequently happens—as in the case of the treatment of 
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Joseph by his brethren—that what men intend for evil, 
God means for good. It is written of Him, “Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise Thee, the remainder of wrath 
shalt Thou restrain ;” and, “ There are many devices in a 
man’s heart; nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand.” 

Again, it is objected that “ Christ was not selected by 
men to live and act in their name; the generations ot 
men were never consulted on the subject, and certainly 
never signified their concurrence in such a selection.” But 
there is just as little force in this objection ; for whatever 
view may be taken of the end to be served by our Lord’s 
sufferings, it is certain that God was the prime mover in 
the appointment of them. And why should it be thought 
necessary that the consent of men must be first obtained 
before God can give up His Son for their salvation, whe- 
ther in the way of vicarious sacrifice or otherwise? Surely 
it is enough if the consent of sinners be obtained before 
this unspeakable gift becomes actually effectual to their 
salvation. And ¢his is expressly provided for in the Gos- 
pel. For the substitution of Christ does not become effec- 
tual or actually beneficial to any individual sinner, until 
that sinner, by an appropriating faith, “receives and rests 
upon Him for salvation,” or, in other words, consents to 
take Him as his substitute. 


2. Another of the leading doctrines laid down by this 
writer is, that the work of redemption is wholly szdyec-. 
tive—its sole and entire aim being the moral transfor- 
mation of the sinner, or the rooting out of sin from the 
human soul. Indeed, he holds that no such thing is 
possible as a remission of the guilt and penal conse- 
quences of sin, except through the previous extirpation 
of sin itself. 


Speaking of “spiritual laws,” he observes that “they do not need 
or admit of vindication or support from human or divine hands. 
Without aid from any quarter they avenge themselves, and exact 
without fail, so long as the evil remains, the amount of penalty tothe 
veriest jot and tittle which the deed of violation deserves. Essentially 
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and perfectly wise and right, they are irresistible, in the case of the PART 
obedient and the rebellious alike. . . . Spiritual laws are self- —_ II. 
acting ; with all their penalties and sanctions, they are immediately ~™~ ¢ 
self-acting, and without the remotest possibility of failure or mistake. 7 i-ht and 
Sin is death—holiness is life; these brief sentences are a condensa- Life of 
tion of the code of the spiritual universe.” “In the very act, in the Men, p. 
very moment of evil, the real penalty descends irresistibly, and in the 7s 

very amount which is deserved. The sin insures, because it zs, its es He 
own punishment.” “God Himself could not annul the sequence, sin ~~ 

and death; could not dissolve this dire connection; could not shield 

from the penalty, except by removing its cause. There is only one 

way in which the tremendous doom of the sinful soul can’be escaped, 

in consistency with the great laws of the spiritual universe. . . . If 

sin were extirpated, and if the love of God and of good were planted 

in its stead, then the true redemption of the human spirit would be 

secure. There is one salvation for man—only one; a salvation not /éd., p. 
from hell, but from sin; not from consequences here or hereafter, but !°0- 


from the deep cause itself.” ‘‘The punishment of moral evil, always 
and everywhere, is certain. The justice of the universe in this sense 
is an eternal fact, which even God could not set aside.” ‘“ There is 


an irresistible, a real force, springing out of the essential constitution 

of things, whereby sin punishes itself. God’s mercy in Christ does 

not in the slightest degree set aside this justice. What it does is to 

remove and render non-existent the only ground on which the claim 

of justice stands. Instead of arbitrarily withdrawing the criminal /é:d., p. 
from punishment, it destroys in his soul that evil which is the only 145, 116. 
cause and reason of punishment, and which being removed, punish- 

ment ceases of itself.” - 


Our limits necessarily restrict us to a very few observa- 
tions on these remarkable statements :— 


(1.) Without questioning that in the constitution of The asser- 
man, and in the course of providence, there is an order pont 
of sequences, or a system of “laws,” observable, tending with tacts 
to secure a kind of natural retribution, we demur to the | 
representation given of these “spiritual laws,” as “imme- 
diately self-acting, without the remotest possibility of 
failure or mistake,” and as “irresistible alike in the case 
of the obedient and the rebellious,” so that ‘“ punishment 
or reward dispenses itself at once, and in the amount in 
which either is merited.” For, to say nothing of Scripture, 
it is the plain dictate of experience, that there is no such 
uniform, unfailing, and adequate dispensation of rewards 
and punishments in the present life; but that, on the con- 
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PART trary, the anomalies and exceptional cases are so great 
Ill. and so numerous as to furnish strong presumptive evi- 
— dence of a future and more perfect retribution in the life 
to come. 
Sets aside (2.) The statements of this writer are further objection- 
eck able, as apparently setting aside the moral government of 
ment of God. He speaks of the “laws of the spiritual universe,” 
pos by which sin and its bitter fruits are inseparably connected. 
But what of Goa’s moral law, imperatively requiring obe- 
dience, through the dictates of conscience, and the express 
precepts of His: Word, and authoritatively denouncing 
condemnation, either here or hereafter, on its transgres- 
sors? He speaks, too, of these “spiritual laws” as “ se/f- 
acting,’ so as neither to need nor to admit of support or vin- 
dication from human or divine hands.’ And when ex- 
plaining in what sense the human emotion of azger may 
be attributed to the Almighty, he affirms that one of its 
human elements—namely, “the desire, leading to effort, 
to put down sin—zs rendered needless by the ordained course 
of the universe, inasmuch as spiritual law necessitates the 
instant punishment of sin.” 
Light and What place, it may well be asked, is left by this theory 
Tete for the moral government of the living personal God? 
151. The Judge of all the earth, who will certainly do right, 
and has pledged Himself to render to men according to 
their works, is superseded, it seems, by “‘ the justice of the 
universe.” As a legislator and ruler the great God has 
nothing to do. He has simply to look on and see the 
operation of that “self-acting ” mechanism, which is inde- 
pendent of His support, and does not allow of His inter- 
ference ! * 
eequin’ (3.) Further, while admitting that the salvation of a 
rite sinner would be incomplete without ‘the extirpation of 
out extir: sin from his soul,’ we hold that it would be equally in- 
Sue of complete without deliverance from the gwi/t of sin—that 
would be is to say, from its forfeiture of the divine favour, and its 
a ede liability to the divine wrath and condemnation. This 


without de- 


apne latter element of salvation is not to be confounded with 
rom C - 
demnation, * See Appendix, Note I. 
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the former. They are indeed zzseparable in the provisions 
of the Gospel, but they are not to be regarded as zdentical. 
Sin is not only a spiritual azsease which needs to.be cured, 
but a crime which the great Judge must either condemn 
or pardon. For, not to speak of the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, which (as might be easily shown did our limits per- 
mit) is altogether conclusive upon this point, there is an 
irrepressible sense of guilt in the human heart, bearing 
sure witness to the condemnation which past sin has in- 
curred, and which. future reformation cannot of itself 
annul. 

_ It may be said, indeed, that no pardon which God may 
confer will arrest the operation of those “laws of the 
spiritual universe whereby sin inevitably punishes itself.” 
But is it not equally true that the natural retribution in- 
flicted by these “spiritual laws” is not to be stayed by 
repentance and amendment? The repentance of the de- 
bauchee does not repair his shattered health; the repent- 
ance of the prodigal does not retrieve his ruined fortunes ; 
nor, in the case of awakened sinners, is it ordinarily found 
that repentance and amendment. are of themselves suffi- 
cient, without some satisfactory assurance of the divine 
forgiveness, to silence the reproofs of conscience, to allay 
the oppressive sense of guilt,and to drive away the terrors 
of a coming judgment. 

Even were the case otherwise, what would God be 
doing, when, by an extraordinary interposition, He 
“destroys in the soul that evil which is the only cause 
and reason of punishment, and which being removed, 
punishment ceases of itself”? Would he not be (in- 
directly, indeed, but not the less effectually on that 
account) “setting aside the justice of the universe,” and 
“withdrawing the criminal from punishment”—from the 
only punishment which, according to Dr Young’s theory, 
is provided for him? And if so, the question remains, 
Can God, as a just and holy lawgiver and moral gover- 
nor, be expected to do so without some adequate satis- 
faction or atonement ? 

The truth is, however, that, as moral and accountable 
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PART agents, it is not with “self-acting laws of the spiritual 


soa universe,” but with the living personal God—the righteous 


— Judge and Ruler of the universe—that we have to do. 
The testimony of His Word, and the dictates of our own 
moral nature, assure us that by sin we are excluded from 
His favour, and justly exposed to the endurance of His 
wrath. And hence no method of salvation can avail us 
which does not provide for the cancelling of our guilt, as 
well as for the removal of our sinfulness. 


How, ac. 3. Without dwelling longer on this topic, we now come 


cording tO tg the consideration of another question more closely 
thistheory, 


dothe bearing on the subject of our discussion—namely, How is 


Bee it, according to Dr Young’s theory, that the sufferings of 


extirpate (Christ are conducive to that “extinction of sin in the 

ox soul” which he holds to be “the true and only redemp- 
tion” ? 

Simply as His answer is, that the sufferings of our Lord secure the 


‘*a mani- . : : : 
fectation of <¢cOMPplishment of this great moral end, simply as being 


eaogee amantfestatian of divine self-sacrificing love, by which the 
eae? sinful heart is captivated, its evil inclinations are subdued, 
and “the love of God and of good are implanted in it.” 


“The carnal will,” he says, ‘was proof against mere law or 
authority, and trampled it under foot. The voice of command, even 
though it were God’s, was powerless, and the flesh proudly triumphed 
over it. But the voice of love is omnipotent. Incarnate, crucified 
love overmasters sin in the flesh—condemns it, dooms it to death, 

Light and kills it outright. The first stroke of this divine weapon is mortal, 
Lifeof and the final victory, though won by slow degrees, is infallibly cer- 
Men, P- tain.” “ The divinest work of God on this earth is the destroying of 
‘be evil. By the one true sacrifice of Christ—an act of divine self-sacrifice 
—He aims a blow at the root of evil within man’s heart. The subse- 
quent process is endlessly diverse, and is tedious and slow, but the 
issue is certain—the death of sin. God touches the deadly disease at 
Zoid. p.. its foul source and heals it. He breaks the hard heart by the over- 
TOI. whelming pressure of pure, almighty mercy in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He kindles a new divine life, which is holiness—the resolute, free, 
glad choice of truth and of good.” “From the beginning, and through 
many agencies and influences, mercy has wondrously interposed, not 
to defraud justice, but to destroy sin, which is death, and to create 
/bid., p. holiness, which is life. At last, by one amazing intervention, God’s 
(24. uttermost was put forth to secure the double effect by love, whose 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, nc mind can compass.” 
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“ The sacrifice of Christ was not required to appease God’s anger or PART 
to satisfy His justice. . . . It was wholly and solely made by God __ III. 
for men and for sin, in order that sin might be for ever put down, and SEC. 6. 
rooted out of human nature. This stupendous act of divine sacri- Pioht and 
fice was God’s instrument of reconciliation and redemption—God’s Life of 
method of conquering the human heart, and of subduing a revolted Men, p. 
world and attaching it to His throne—pure love, self-sacrificing love, 
crucified, dying love.” 


It will be observed that in these and the like state- No recog- 
ments which frequently occur in the treatise of this writer, Becie 
there isno recognition of the grace of the Holy Spirit “shed the Holy 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” as pak 
necessary to the moral renovation of the sinful heart—a 
doctrine which is held, as the writer must have known, by 
all orthodox believers in the Atonement, and which, ac- 
cordingly, he was not warranted, when contending against 
them, to set aside, without fully and fairly meeting the 
Scriptural grounds on which it rests. Now I need scarcely 
remark that, if this doctrine be well founded, it is of itself 
sufficient to show that the Saviour’s mediation was in- 
tended, not merely to manifest to sinners the love of God, 
but at the same time Zo procure from God for behoof of 
sinners that grace without which no display of divine love 
would produce any salutary and sanctifying impression 
upon them. 

But, even without pressing this weighty consideration, Sufferings 
there are other grounds on which the merely subjective or 1 Ch"st 


not expres- 
moral view of the Atonement appears to me to be we Oe 
altogether indefensible. It is easy to declaim on the pe ree 
power of “divine love, self - sacrificing love, crucified, aria? 
dying love,’ to “overmaster sin, to conquer the human 
heart, to subdue a revolted world, and attach it to the 
throne of God.” But wherein are the sufferings of Christ 
expressive of such a love, apart from the expiatory virtues 
we ascribe to them? If they were not the necessary 
means of delivering us from penalties and forfeitures not 
otherwise to be averted, and of procuring for us substantial 
and important benefits not otherwise to be obtained, it 
does not appear that we are so infinitely beholden to them 


that our sins should be mortified, our selfish inclinations 
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subdued, and our whole souls overpowered and captivated 
by the contemplation of them. 

The author refers us to some “ marvellous instances of 
self-sacrifice for others, furnished by human nature, as 
aiding us to conceive the higher divine mystery.” The 
mother, for example, who watches day and night by the 
bed of her child smitten with a deadly plague, and who 
lives only so long as to see the child restored, and then 
catches the mortal infection and dies; the youth who 
plunges into the deep to save a drowning brother, and 
who, after incredible exertions, reaches him, seizes him, 
is able only to hold him up till other help arrives, and 
then himself sinks and perishes; and the physician going 
deliberately into a room where lies a dead body which 
contains the secret of some unknown and terrific disease— 
opening the body—discovering the seat and nature of the 
malady—writing down what he had discovered, so as to 
be the means of saving life to the community, and then 
laying himself down to die ;—these are appealed to as 
“known examples of vicarious suffering, glowing flashes 
of love from heaven in a dark and cold world,” and as 
indicating that “there must be an eternal Sun of love, 
out from which they are scattered and imperfect radia- 
tions.” 

Now I might take exception to these instances, on the 
ground that the sufferings and death endured in them 
were merely zzczdental to those loving exertions in the 
course of which they were encountered, and were not, in 
themselves considered, directly instrumental in bringing 
about the beneficent result of these exertions. The watch- 
fulness of the mother, the efforts of the youth, and the 
researches of the physician, would not have been the less 
advantageous to those who were benefited by them, 
although they had not been eventually attended with 
any such fatal consequences to the parties themselves. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the sufferings and death of 
Jesus are represented in Holy Scripture not as incidental 
merely, but as essential to His divine mission, and as 
themselves constituting the most prominent and important 
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part of that beneficent work which His Father had given 
Him to accomplish. 

But not to insist on this defect in the alleged parallels, it 
is evident that, in one and all of them, there are substantial 
objective benefits to which the self-sacrificing efforts are 
conducive, by reason of which the loving character of these 
efforts is palpably clear and strikingly impressive, so soon 
as our minds are turned to the contemplation of them. 
The affection of the mother is shown by promoting the 
recovery of her child ; the love of the youth by rescuing 
his drowning brother ; and the philanthropy of the physi- 
cian by his discovery of the seat and nature of the mys- 
terious disease for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. But 
where, I again ask, are there any such indications of 
captivating and constraining love in the sufferings of the 
Son of God, according to the merely subjective view of the 
purpose to which they were meant to be subservient ? 

The truth is, that whatever amount of self-sacrifice may 
be displayed by the sufferings and death of Christ, they 
furnish no evidence of “ self-sacrificing LOVE,” which can, 
to the extent alleged, be morally influential, except in so 
Jar as we derive from them some substantial good, the price- 
less worth of which we are capable of appreciating. Now 
the good which, according to Dr Young, accrues from 
them, is the slaying of sin, the overcoming of self, the 
entire subjugation of our own will to the will of God. 
And ¢his, though unquestionably a benefit of the highest 
value, is not one which the carnal mind can so fully appre- 
ciate as to see in the sufferings of Christ, simply because they 
tend to tt, a captivating and .soul-subduing mantfestation of 
divine love. Most men, as I have already remarked, can- 
not without much difficulty be brought to regard it asa 
benefit at all. And to have its matchless excellence and 
preciousness not only discerned and acknowledged by the 
understanding, but deeply and fixedly impressed upon the 
heart, is, | venture to say, a very rare attainment, which 
only the most spiritual and godly men can be expected 
to reach—an attainment which, instead of preceding and 
mightily conducing to the sanctification of the sinner, 1s only 
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to be reached when his sanctification has been well advanced 
—an attainment, moreover, which no sinner will ever reach 
without those sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit 
which find no place in the theory under discussion.* 

It is no fair retort to say, that even according to the 
commonly-received view of the Redeemer’s sufferings, the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is necessary to a full apprecia- 
tion of the love which they display, and an actual experi- 
ence of the sanctifying power exerted by them; for our 
doctrine does not require us to maintain, but rather very 
earnestly to controvert, the subjective efficacy of the sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ, apart from the objective benefits procured 
by it. And of these odjective benefits, one of the most 
important is the grace of the Holy Spirit which the Sav- 
iour’s death has purchased for us, according to that state- 
ment of the apostle, “ Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us, ... that the 
blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ, that we might receive the He Pie of the Spirit 
through faith.” 

Nor must it be thought that we underrate the vast im- 
portance of that moral power with which the death of 
Christ is fraught, because we deny the exclusively subjec- 
tive character of the salvation which it is intended to 
accomplish. On the contrary, we regard it as one of the 
prime excellences of the evangelical method of redemp- 
tion, that it provides no less effectually for the purification 
of our souls than for the pardon of our transgressions. 
Indeed we hold it to be, so far as men are concerned, the 
very climax or consummation of their Saviour’s work, 
“to purify them unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works,” and in the end “to present them faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy.” 
And the chief ground on which we are disposed very 
earnestly to contend against any merely subjective view of 
the Atonement is, that by such a view z¢ zs robbed of all 


* Christ’s self-sacrifice, we are told, manifests divine love, because it sanc- 
tifies us. And it sanctifies us by manifesting divine love. Surely there is 
here a ‘‘ vicious circle.” 
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its moral power, and made no longer to be that heart- PART 
constraining manifestation of the love of God, and as 
such, that mighty agency of sanctification, which it has —— 
ever proved to be when held forth in its true character as 

a vicarious expiation and satisfaction for the sins of the 
world. 


XII. Having made these remarks on the theory of Dr Theory of © 
Young, I deem it unnecessary to dwell at any length on Bushnell 
the kindred theory advanced by Dr Bushnell, with the 
view of accounting for the sufferings of Jesus Christ apart 
from the catholic doctrine of the Atonement. 

1. There are just two positions in the treatise of this Salvation 
eloquent writer to which we must particularly advert. ee a 
One of these, in which he substantially agrees with Dr 
Young, is, that the salvation which Christ has accom- 
plished is wholly sadjective—His aim having been, “at the Bushnell 
expense of great suffering, and even of death itself, to panto 
bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their fice, p. 6. 
penalties.” | 

In regard to this position I need only now remark, in Not in ac- 
addition to the observations already made upon it, that it Sut crea 
does not accord with the plain stateménts of Holy Scrip- Scripture. 
ture. There can be no doubt that our deliverance “from 
our sins themselves” was one of the great ends of the 
Saviour’s mediation. But that it was the sole, or even the 
more immediate, purpose for which he endured His great 
sufferings, is an assertion which cannot by any means be 
reconciled with such express Scriptural statements as the 
following: that “ He was wounded for our transgressions, Isa. liii. 5. - 
and bruised for our iniquities”—that “ He gave His life a a8 ikea 
ransom for many ”—that “ His blood was shed for many 28; Rom. 
for the remission of sins”—that we are “justified by His beg os 
blood”—that “in Him we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins”—and that “Christ hath Gal. iii. 13 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.” 

On the last of these texts Dr Bushnell remarks: “ Pro- 


bably the expression ‘being made a curse for us,’ does 
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imply that He somehow came under the retributive con- 
sequences of sin—in what manner will hereafter be ex- 
plained.” And afterwards, when giving the promised 
explanation, he says, “ The meaning of the expression is 
exhausted, when Christ is conceived simply to come into 
the corporate state of evil, and zo dear it with us—faithful 
unto death for our recovery.” I need scarcely observe 
that this is not explaining the clause, but explaining it 
away. “Bear it with us” iswhat Paul must be made to 
say, in order to satisfy the exigencies of Dr Bushnell’s 
theory. But what Paul does say is, not “wzth us,’ but 
“for us.” It is somewhat unfortunate for this and for 
similar theories, that the former of these expressions 
should be constantly avoided, while the /atzer is habitually 
used, by the inspired writers. 

We may venture to say of this part of Bushnell’s 
theory, that it is the very reverse of the Scriptural doctrine. 
For, so far is it from having been the Saviour’s purpose to 
bring us first of all “out of our sins themselves,’ with a 
view to our being thereby liberated from their penalties— 
that, on the contrary, His aim was, in the first place, to 
save us from the penalties of our transgressions, in order 
to our ultimate deliverance from the sins themselves. 
Thus it is written that “He bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should live 
unto righteousness” —that “He gave Himself for us, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works” —that 
“the blood of Jesus, who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot unto God, shall purge your 
conscience from dead works ¢o serve the living God”— 
and that “ Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for 
it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the Word, and ¢hat He might present it to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing, but that tt should be holy and without 
blemish.” In these and suchlike passages we are plainly 
taught that, while it is the more tmmediate purpose of the 
Saviour (according to the no less explicit import of other 
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passages) to redeem us from the guilt and penal conse- PART 
quences of our transgressions, [7s ultimate design 1s tO o.0 6. 
deliver us from sin ttself, and finally “to present us fault- — 
less before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy.” 

In full accordance with the position thus assigned to 
sanctification as the grand and final result to which the 
Saviour’s work of redeeming grace, in so far as regards 
the subjects of it, is conducive, we find that His cross has 
a moral power ascribed to it—far beyond aught that other 
motives are possessed of—to captivate the heart, to sub- 
due its evil desires, and to bind it in loving and willing 
homage to the service of God. But we have already 
shown that any such moral power in the cross of Christ is 
necessarily dependent on those substantial objective benefits 
which it procures for us—and that, apart from these 
objective benefits, it is no longer felt to be that unex- 
ampled manifestation of divine love, and, as such, that 
mighty agency of sanctification, which it has ever proved 
to be when viewed in its true character as a propitiation 
and satisfaction for human guilt. 


2. The other part of the theory of Dr Bushnell to which ial 


I referred is very much akin to the views of Dr Campbell. es 


by sympa- 
“We are not to hold,” he says, “the Scripture terms of vzcarzous thy with 

sacrifice as importing a literal substitution of places, by which Christ UF fallen » 
became a sinner for sinners, as penally subject to our deserved penal- 
ties. Christ, in what is called His vicarious sacrifice, simply engages, pects 
at the expense of great suffering, and even of death itself, to bring us ous Sacri- 
out of our sins themselves, and so out of their penalties ; dezng Him- fice, p. 6,7. 
self profoundly identified with usin our fallen estate, and burdened 
in feeling with our evils.” ‘“ Love is a vicarious principle, bound by 
its own nature itself to take upon its feeling and care and sympathy 
those who are down under evil and its penalties. Thus it is that 
Jesus takes our nature upon Him, to be made a curse for us, and to 
bear our sins. Holding such views of vicarious sacrifice, we must 
find it belonging to the essential nature of all holy virtue. We are 
also required to go forward and show how it pertains to all other 
good beings as truly as to Christ Himself in the flesh; how the Zid, p, 
Eternal Father before Christ, and the Holy Spirit coming after, and 17, 18. 
the good angels before and after, all alike have borne the burdens, 
and struggled in the pains of their vicarious feeling for men; and 
then at last, how Christianity comes to its issue in begetting in us 
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the same vicarious love that reigns in all the glorified and good 
minds of the heavenly kingdom; gathering us in after Christ our 
Master, as they have learned to bear His cross and be with Him in 
His passion.” 


According to these statements, there was nothing pecu- 
liar in our Lord’s afflictions more than in those which needs 
must be experienced by all good beings, whether divine, 
angelic, or human, when identifying themselves with others, 
and taking part in their adversities and troubles.* His 
physical sufferings, indeed, are not wholly overlooked ; but 
the place assigned to them is altogether subordinate to 
those purely moral or sympathetic sorrows which are held 
to constitute the essence of His sacrifice, and which (so 
far as is necessary to this theory) would of themselves 
have completed His gracious work, although there had 
been no death of ignominy endured by Him. 


“ The agony,” says Dr Bushnell, “ gives in a sense the key-note of 
our Lord’s ministry, because it is pure moral suffering ; the suffering, 
that is, of a burdened love and of a holy and pure sensibility, on 
which the hell of the world’s curse and retributive madness is just 
about to burst. . . . The moral tragedy of the garden is supple- 
mented by the physical tragedy of the cross, where Jesus, by not 
shrinking from so great bodily pains which the coarse and sensuous 
mind of the world will more easily appreciate, shows the moral suffer- 
ing of God for sinners more affectingly, because He does it in a lower 
plane of natural sensibility.” 


Now I need scarcely observe that the views thus set 
forth are utterly opposed to the representations of the 
New Testament. Where do we there find any such things 


* There are some strange positions advanced by Dr Bushnell, into the dis- 
cussion of which it is unnecessary here to enter. ‘* Zhere is a cross in God,” 
he says (p. 35), ‘* before the wood is seen upon Calvary, hid in God’s own 
virtue itself, struggling on heavily in burdened feeling through all previous 
ages, and struggling on heavily now, even inthe throne of the world.” “ Zhe 
Holy Spirit” (p. 37) ‘‘ bears the sins of men precisely as Christ Himself did in 
His sacrifice.” ‘* Vicarious sacrifice” (p. 66) ‘‘is not a point where Christ is 
distinguished from His followers, but the very life to which He restores them, 
in restoring them to God.” These, and the like assertions, in so far as they 
ascribe vicarious suffering to the followers of Christ, to the Holy Spirit, and 
to God the Father, in precisely the same sense in which it was endured by 
the Saviour in behalf of sinners, must be very startling to every humble reader 
of the New Testament. 
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written as that “we are redeemed by the moral sufferings PART 
of Christ,” or “ reconciled to God by His mental anguish? U4" 
or “saved by His sympathetic feeling of our miseries” 2 — 
Or where do we find “the physical tragedy of the cross” 
described in the language of inspiration as a mere acces- 

sory or “ supplement to the moral tragedy of the garden”? 
Unquestionably it is the death of Christ, and not His 
agony, that is spoken of in Scripture as “ the key-note of 

His ministry.” His cross, and not His sympathy, is 
emphatically declared to be “the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

But further, it is important to consider, How do the Sufferings 
sufferings of Christ, according to this view of them, pre- deeintine 
eminently display to us, not only His own love, du¢ the to this 
love of His heavenly Father in visiting Him with them in \ranitest 


manifesta - 
our behalf? What otherwise unattainable good do they tion of the 


secure for us, or what otherwise unavoidable evil do they Ese 
avert from us—so incomparably excelling every other good 

or evil, that they should be held as affording a manifesta- 

tion, altogether unequalled, of the love of God ? 

That they are of no avail in expiating our guilt or paci- 
fying our conscience is freely admitted, or, I ought rather 
to say, is earnestly maintained. Our sins can no more be 
obliterated or atoned for by the mere sympathetic grief 
of the Saviour when contemplating them, than can the 
crimes of some abandoned profligate or of some irreclaim- 
able criminal be extenuated by the shame or sorrow they 
have occasioned to his kinsmen. 

But though, according to this view, our Lord’s suffer- 
ings are not expiatory, may it not be said that they are 
powerfully affecting, or fitted to make a deep and salutary 
impression on our hearts? This might be said if we very 
warmly loved Him, or very highly appreciated the reason 
of His affliction. The anguish of a venerated mother or 
beloved wife, when witnessing the guilt and shame of her 
son or husband, might well be expected, at least tempor- 
arily, to affect him, if it could not avail for his permanent 
reformation. But there is no love on the part of sinners 
towards Him whose unearthly holiness is alien and repul- 
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sive to them. And what, therefore, does it matter to them 
in what way, or to what extent, His feelings may be ex- 
cited on their account? Nor can the grief which their 
sins have occasioned Him suffice of itself to commend 
Him to their affection. For the sources of that grief they 
are unable to appreciate—springing as it does from His 
utter abhorrence of those sins which they fondly cherish 
and obstinately cling to, insomuch that he seems to be 
doing them an injury when pleading, even with tears, for 
the unsparing renunciation of them. 

And here it is very important to remember that the 
persons thus supposed to be impressed with the sufferings 
of Christ as a manifestation of divine love, are those self- 
same sinful creatures whose sanctification He travailed to 
accomplish. To others, who either have never sinned or 
have already repented, and who, accordingly, are able to 
appreciate the inestimable blessedness of a pure and 
godly life, the sufferings of Christ—endured by Him for 
the purpose of bringing sinful men to the attainment of 
that blessedness—may doubtless appear to be a marvel- 
lous display of love. But certainly they cannot be so 
esteemed by the sinners themselves, who are wedded to 
their sins and “alienated from the life of God,” and to 
whom it is like the cutting off of a right hand, or the 
plucking out of a right eye, to suffer the excision of those 
carnal and worldly desires in the gratification of which 
they find their only happiness. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this topic, after what has 
been said on a kindred theory already discussed. I may 
be allowed, however, to appeal, in confirmation of the 
preceding argument, to the very notable concession of 
Dr Bushnell himself, towards the close of his treatise on 
‘Vicarious Sacrifice.’ For it so happens that, after striving 
at great length for the establishment of his “ smoral-power 
view of the Atonement,” and insisting that the opposite 
view of expiation and satisfaction is utterly untenable 
alike on reasonable and on Scriptural grounds, he aston- 
ishes his readers by telling them, at the close of his argu- 
ment, that the simply moral view of our Lord’s sufferings, 
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though alone defensible, is one from the preaching of 
which little good can be expected; whereas the objective 
and expiatory view of them, though entirely baseless, is 
alone fitted to produce any salutary moral impression ! 


“In the fact of our Lord’s passion,” he says, ‘‘ outwardly regarded, 
there is no sacrifice, or oblation, or atonement, or propitiation, but 
simply a living and dying thus and thus. The facts are impressive ; 
the person is clad in a wonderful dignity and beauty; the agony is 
eloquent of love ; and the cross a very shocking murder triumphantly 
met. And if, then, the question arises, How are we to use such a 
history so as to be reconciled by it? we hardly know in what way to 
begin. How shall we come to God by the help of this martyrdom? 
How shall we turn it, or turn ourselves under it, so as to be justified 
and set in peace with God? Plainly there ts a want here, and this 
want is met dy giving a thought-form to the facts which ts not in the 
Jacts themselves. They are put directly into the moulds of the altar, 
and we are called to accept the crucified God-man as our sacrifice, 
an offering or oblation for us, our propitiation, so as to be sprinkled 
from our evil conscience—washed, purged, and cleansed from our 
sin. Instead of leaving the matter of the facts just as they occurred, 
there is a reverting to familiar forms of thougnt made familiar for 
this purpose ; and we are told, in brief, to use the facts just as we 
would the sin-offerings of the altar, and to make an altar-grace of 
Sara a grace complete and perfect, an offering once for all. 

- .« So much is there in this, that wzthout these forms of the altar 
we should be utterly at a loss in making any use of the Christian facts 
that would set us in a condition of practical reconciliation with God. 
Christ is good, beautiful, wonderful; His disinterested love is a pic- 
ture by itself; His forgiving patience melts into my feeling; His 
passion rends my heart. But whatis He for? And how shall He 
be made to me the salvation I want? One word—HE IS MY SACRI- 
FICE—opens all to me; and, beholding Him with all my sin upon 
flim, I count Him my offering; I come unto God by Him, and enter 
into the holiest by Hrs blood.” 

Again, he says, ‘“‘ We want Zo use these altar-terms gust as freely 
as they are used by those who accept the formula of expiation or 
judicial satisfaction for sin; in just their manner too, when they 
are using them most practically. . . . Wecannot afford to lose 
these sacred forms of the altar. They fill an office which nothing 
else can fill, and serve a use which cannot be served without them. 
It may, perhaps, be granted that, considering the advances of cul- 
ture and reflection now made, we should use them less, and the 
forms of common language more; still, we have not gotten above 
the want of them, and we never shall. The most cultivated and 
intellectual disciple wants them now, and will get his dearest 
approaches to God in their use. We can do without them, it may 
be, for a little while; but after a while we seem to be 7” a Gospel 
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that has no atmosphere, and our breathing is a gasping state. Our 
very repentances are hampered by too great subjectivity, becoming, 
as it were, a pulling at our own shoulders. Our subjective applica- 
tions of Christ get confused, and grow inefficacious. Our very 
prayers and thanksgivings get introverted and muddled. Trying to 
fight ourselves on in our wars, courage dies and impulse flags; and 
so we begin to sigh for some altar, whither we may go and just see 
the fire burning, and the smoke going up on its own account, and circle 
it about with our believing hymns; some element of day, into which 
we may come, and simply see, without superintending, the light.” 


Such is the notable concession of this able and eloquent 
author. I am sure we do not exaggerate its import when 
we hold it as substantially amounting to an affirmation 
that the moral-power view of our Lord’s sufferings is 
morally powerless, and that the objective view, which the 
writer denounces as an irrational and indefensible “theo- 
logic fiction,” is, after all, indispensable to the salvation of 
sinners! While constructing his system, he had argued 
and insisted that “the power of the cross is not in, or of, 
any consideration of a penal sacrifice, but is wholly ex- 
traneous; a Christ outside of the doctrine; dwelling 
altogether in the sublime facts of His person, His 
miracles, and passion.” But when he comes to put his 
system to the test, in the actual work of reconciling and 
reclaiming sinners, he finds himself obliged to acknow- 
ledge its insufficiency. ‘The facts of the Gospel out- 
wardly regarded, with no sacrifice, or atonement, or 
propitiation involved in them,” are now felt and owned 
to be utterly useless and inefficacious, until “ they are put 
into the moulds of the altar, and we are called to accept 
the crucified God-man as our sacrifice, an offering for us, 
our propitiation.” ‘“ We must use these altar-forms just as 
freely as they are used by those who accept the formula 
of expiation or judicial satisfaction ; in just their manner, 
too, when they are using them most practically. And 
“so much is there in this, that, without these forms of the 
altar, we should be utterly at a loss in making any use of 
the Christian facts that would set us in a condition of 
practical reconciliation with God.” Here, surely, there is 
somewhat of an approximation to Paul’s statement that 
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“the preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- PART 


ness, but unto us which are saved it is the power of God ;” ae 
—with this wide difference, however, that whereas the aaa 
DENS OVe ce 


modern theorist Azmself regards as “foolishness” that jg 
mode of preaching the Gospel which he acknowledges 
to be alone effectual—the ancient apostle, on the other 
hand, esteems it as not only the “ power,” but the “ wesdonz” 
and the ¢ruth of God. 
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SECTION VII. 


(13) RECTORAL OR GOVERNMENTAL THEORY OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


XIII. THERE is yet one other theory of the Atonement, 
differing from the commonly received doctrine, on which 
it is necessary to make a few remarks. I allude to what is 
called “ the rectoral or governmental theory,’ according to 
which the death of Jesus is regarded as a@ salutary pro- 
vision or expedient lo meet the exigencies of God's moral 
government, which might have been injuriously affected 
by the pardon of sinners, without some such demonstra- 
tion of His fixed purpose to maintain inviolate the obliga- 
tion of the moral law as is furnished by the great sacrifice 
of the cross. 


This theory seems to have originated with Grotius. 
He at least appears to have been the first writer by whom 
it was stated in something like a definite form, in his 
treatise concerning “ the satisfaction of Christ.’ In modern 
times it has been adopted or countenanced by a very 
great number of theological writers both in Britain and 
in America; and it holds a prominent place in that 
system of doctrine which is commonly called “The New 
England Theology.” 

The gratuitous pardon of sin, without any expiation, 
would, as we are told by the advocates of this theory, 
have produced in the minds of men an impression that 
God was indifferent to the authority of His law, and that 
sin, accordingly, might be committed with impunity. In 
order to counteract an impression so pernicious, it was 
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necessary that God should display His abhorrence of sin PART 
in the very method appointed by Him for pardoning the gy. ‘y, 
sinner, and that, while remitting the penalties of His —— 
broken law, He should show His firm and inflexible 
determination to maintain inviolate the obligation of its 
statutes. For this purpose exclusively, we are told, the 
sufferings and death of Christ were requisite as the ground 
of our redemption. It is not the “retributive justice” of 
God that is satisfied by them, but what is called His 
“rectoral or public justice.” Or rather (to speak plainly), 
it is not “the justice of God,” in any sense, that can be 
attached to that expression, or anything in the divine 
mind that is satisfied by them, but only something in the 
outward exigencies of the divine government that ts sup- 
plied, to the effect of providing that safely, honourably, 
and without prejudice to the interests of practical god- 
liness, God’s mercy may be freely extended to trans- 
sressors, without such penal satisfaction as His justice 
requires. 

In further exposition of this theory, I may quote the 
following statements of Dr Wardlaw, one of the most able 
and judicious of its supporters :— 


“ Distributive, or,as some designate it, retributive justice, does not Theory as 
admit of substitution. It issues a righteous law with a righteous pacin By, 
sanction. It passes its sentence of condemnation against the trans- ee rcs 
gressor of that law. It makes no mention of any possible satisfaction p; courses 
but the punishment of the guilty themselves.” ‘‘ According to the on Atone- 
requisition of justice, in its distributive sense, every man personally ment, 3d 
must have his own due. But in substitution it is otherwise. Here ads 
there is an inversion of the principles of strict retribution : neither : 
Christ nor the sinner has his own due. The guilty, who, according 
to these principles, should suffer, escapes; and the innocent, who 
should escape, suffers. In no strict and proper sense, then, can dis- 
tributive justice be satisfied by substitution, when its demands are, 
for a special purpose, and by an act of divine sovereignty, suspended, 
superseded, overruled. In another sense, however, justice was satis- 
fied, all its ends having been virtually and to the full effected by 
other means. And this leads me to the true object of atonement. It 
is to public justice that, in substitution or propitiation, the satisfaction 
is made. The grand design is to preserve unsullied the glory of the 
great principles of eternal rectitude ; to show the impossibility of the/ 
demands of equity, founded in these principles, and essential to the 
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government of the universe, being dispensed with; to settle in the 
minds of God’s intelligent creatures, as the subjects of His moral 
administration, the paramount obligation and immutable permanence 
of their claims; to give such a manifestation of the divine regard to 
these elements of His immaculate administration, as to preclude the 
possibility of any the remotest surmise that in the pardon of sin they 
have been at all overlooked or placed in abeyance; and thus to render 
it consistent with divine propriety, or, in other words, honourable to 
the whole character, as well as to the law and government of Jehovah, 
to extend pardoning mercy to the guilty, and to reinstate them in His 
favour, according to the promises of the Gospel. It is thus that, in 
pardoning sin, His regard to righteousness is as conspicuous as His 
delight in mercy; and in the minds of the pardoned, the impression 
of the claims of the one is as deep as that of their obligations to the 
other. In this view of it the scheme possesses a divine grandeur. 
The glory of God, and the good of His universal empire—the two 
great ends of public justice—are with all wisdom and prudence 
admirably combined in it. It is as essential to the latter of those 
ends as it is to the former, that the authority of the divine govern- 
ment be maintained in its awful and inviolable sacredness; that the 
demands of the law be upheld, without one jot or tittle of abatement ; 
and that if any sinner is pardoned, the mercy shown to the offender 
be shown in such a way, on such a ground, through such a medium, 
as shall at once manifest the divine reprobation of his offences, and, 
at the same time, secure the restitution of the guilty perpetrator of 
them to the principles, affections, and practice of holy allegiance. 
Such are the purposes, and such the effects, of the Christian Atone- 
ment.” Again, says the same writer, ‘“ If the sinner be pardoned, the 
manner of bestowing the pardon must be such as shall mark and 
publish the evil of his offence, so as to leave the character and govern- 
ment of the Most High without suspicion; or, in the terms of the 
Roman orator, whose words may be applied with an infinitely higher 
amount of force to the universal administration of heaven than to any 
limited earthly rule—lVe guid detrimenti respublica caperet.” 


In opposing this theory, we are not concerned to deny 
that ove purpose served by the Atonement unquestionably 
is to provide for the extension of mercy to transgressors 
in such a way as shall not be prejudicial to the authority 
of God’s law and the supremacy of His moral government. 
We are simply concerned to show that this is not the sole 
purpose for which the Atonement has been provided ; and 
farther, that even this purpose could not be effectually 
secured by it, unless it truly were that satisfaction to the 
justice of God for the sins of men which, according to the 
Catholic doctrine, it is held to be. 
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1. With this view I may observe, zx the first place, that PART 


; litt 

the rectoral theory proceeds on an erroneous conception of the «.. . 

nature and end of the divine penalties against transgres- a: 
€ thes 


ston, confounding in this respect the wide difference that ory pro- 
subsists between the legislation of God and that of earthly Sa eek) 
governments. Among men it is generally acknowledged ous view ot 
that punishments are eremplary rather than retributive ; re os 
their proper object being not so much the execution of penalties 
vindictive justice, as the discouragement or suppression of cite: 
crime. “The end or final cause,” says Blackstone, “ of Laws of 
human punishment, is not by way of atonement or expiation ea ete 
for the crime committed, but as a precaution against chap. i. 
future offences of the same kind.” “In like manner,” Paley’s 
says Paley, “the proper end of human punishment is not erie 
the satisfaction of justice, but the prevention of crimes. Philoso- 
In what sense, or whether with truth in any sense, justice pa a 
may be said to demand the punishment of offenders * 
(that is, justice as administered by men), I do not now 
inquire; but I assert that this demand is not the motive 
or occasion of human punishment. . . . The fear lest 
the escape of the criminal should encourage him, or others 
by his example, to repeat the same crime, or to commit 
different crimes, is the sole consideration which authorises 
the infliction of punishment by human laws.” This is 
what is called “ public or rectoral justice,’ administered, 
not on the principle of retribution, but for the sake of 
moral impression or example. And the ends which it 
aims at may be sufficiently attained, without the infliction 
of punishment on the offenders, by any provision or expe- 
dient in lieu of punishment which may be equally effective 
in deterring them and restraining others from the future 
commission of like offences. 

There is a mighty distinction, however, in this respect Difference 
between the procedure of human governments and that ™jR¢P!° 


of the divine government —a distinction that is fully human 
; : govern- 
recognised and clearly pointed out by the authors above ments and 


referred to. Thus Blackstone, while denying that the es bec, 
end of human punishment is the expiation of crime, is ernment. 


careful to add that “this is a matter which must be left 
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to the just determination of the Supreme Being.” And 
Paley, while holding that “the proper end of human 
punishment is the prevention of crime and not the satis- 
faction of justice,” adds this important explanation of his 
statement,—" By the satisfaction of justice I mean the 
retribution of so much pain for so much guilt, which is 
the dispensation we expect at the hand of God, and which 
we are accustomed to consider as the order of things 
which perfect justice dictates and requires.” 

It is unnecessary, however, with reference to this sub- 
ject, to appeal to human jurists or moralists, however dis- 
tinguished ; for we have the clearest and fullest evidence 
in Holy Scripture that justice is one of the essential 
attributes of the nature of God; that He is regulated by 
it in all His dealings with His accountable creatures ; and, 


in particular, that He has respect to it in all His threat- 
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ened penalties against transgression. His own Word 
expressly and solemnly assures us that “ He is a just God 
and a Saviour;” that “the righteous Lord loveth right- 
eousness ;” that “God. shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness, and minister judgment to the people in uprightness ;” 
that “justice and judgment are the habitation of His 
throne ;” that “the Lord is righteous in all His ways, 
and holy in all His works ;” and that He hath solemnly 
declared, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” From these 
and many other Scriptural statements it is evident that 
the punishments which God has threatened to inflict are 
properly retributive, and not merely preventive, being 
dictated by a regard to the inherent rectitude of His own 
character rather than to the mere outward exigencies of 
His government. And hence it cannot be said that the 
purpose of these punishments can be fully served by any 
expedient which altogether ignores their retributive char- 
acter, however adequate it may be to supply their place 
as mere restraints or dissuasives from the commission of 
sin. If there be anything in the rectitude of the divine 
nature, as well as in the requirements of the divine gov- 
ernment, that calls for the condemnation of transgressors, 
we cannot suppose that their condemnation will be stayed 
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by any device of administrative policy by which the evil PART 
effects of a free pardon might be counteracted, without Sea 
some such satisfaction for their sins as may be approved —— 
of in the judgment of that righteous and holy God with 

whom they have to do. 

2. And this leads me farther to observe, that in the case In the case 
of the divine government there is really no room for any oie oan 
such distinction as that which the supporters of this ernment, 
theory are fain to draw between “ rectoral or public jus- 5. distin. 
tice” and “absolute or retributive justice.” They do not guishing 

: : ‘ between 
deny that God is essentially just; and hence they must «rectora\ 
admit that everything that is done by Him is character- estes ne 
ised by strict equity or rectitude. Assuredly, if God be solute jus. 
“righteous in all His ways,” He must be supposed to be at 
so in His rectoral capacity, as well as in every other 
respect in which we may regard Him. Nay, it is precisely 
and pre-eminently in this capacity that His essential 
justice finds its proper field of exercise. It is said of Him 
in Scripture, that “He szts on the throne judging right.” Ps, ix. 4. 
And where else, indeed, if not “upon the throne,” should 
we expect Him to do so? If that “distributive justice,” 
which consists in rendering unto all their dues, be not 
displayed in the administration of His, government, I am 
at a loss to conceive where or when it can be displayed. 

The attribute of justice is, from its very nature, a judicial 
or magisterial attribute ; and there seems to be no scope 
for its exercise at all if it be excluded from the arrange- 
ments of the divine government. In the case of human 
governments, which are fallible and defective, “rectoral 
justice” may not always be administered according to the 
strict principles of real or absolute justice ; but not so in 
the case of the perfect and unerring government of God. 
We cannot suppose that here there will ever be the 
slightest deviation from the principles of rectitude. We 
may not always, indeed, be able to discern the just and 
good ends to which God’s doings are subservient, but yet 
we cannot doubt that He is “ righteous in all His ways ;” 
and that even when “clouds and darkness are round about 
2B 
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PART Him,” still “righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
Ill. tion of His throne.” 

s / On these grounds we hold that the distinction that has 

ie ' Been attempted to be drawn between God’s “rectoral jus- 

tice” and His “absolute justice” is inadmissible. In the 

=—“Case of the Supreme Moral Governor, “ rectoral justice” so 

' necessarily presupposes “ absolute justice ” as the basis on 

which it rests, or the principle by which it is regulated, 

that the idea of an Atonement which satisfies the one, 

while it cannot satisfy the other, must be a mere delusion. 

Thesame 3. But farther, allowing for the sake of argument that 

ee there were such a thing in the moral government of God 

ing “‘rec- as “rectoral or public justice,” distinguishable from “ ab- 

ore solute justice,” there is the same difficulty in conceiving 

peeriouy that the former, as that the latter, should be satisfied with 

be satished sufferings endured, in commutation of the merited pen- 

pnleatis) alty, by any other than the party who has himself trans- 
ties. eressed, 

We are told that while “distributive justice” requires 
that the full and actual punishment of sin should be 
inflicted, “public justice” may dispense with it for some- 
thing else that answers the purposes of government as 
effectually in the way of restraining and discouraging 
sinners from future offences. Be it so. But then, if this 
“something else in lieu of the penalty” be endured, not 
by the offender himself, but by a perfectly innocent and 
blameless substitute ; and what is more, if this substitute 
be provided, not by the offender himself, but by the very 
judge and sovereign before whose tribunal that offender 
stands arraigned,—I cannot see that it is one whit more 
manifest that the ends of “ public or rectoral justice” are 
thus answered than that the requirements of “absolute 
justice” are thus satisfied. Nay, if the demands of “ ab- 
solute justice,’ so far from being satisfied by such an 
arrangement, are, as is strongly affirmed by Dr Wardlaw, 
“ suspended, superseded, and overruled,” it seems a down- 
right contradiction to affirm that “the demands of the law 
are notwithstanding upheld without one jot or tittle of 
abatement ;” that “the authority of the divine govern- 
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ment is preserved in its awful and inviolable sacredness ;” PART 
and that “the character of the Governor and the rectitude 
of His administration are maintained in their full dignity, —— 
free from every charge of mutability or imperfection.” 

I can readily conceive that such things might be affirmed 

by those who, “walking by faith and not by sight,” are 

ready to receive it on the authority of the Word of God, 

that in some way, albeit to us incomprehensible, His 

justice zruly was satisfied by the Atonement; but I can- 

not conceive how such things should be affirmed by any one 

who asserts that by that very provision, which he holds to 

beso gloriously illustrative of the sanctity of the divine law 

and the authority of the divine government, the require- 

ments of “ distributive justice,” instead of being satisfied, 

are absolutely “suspended, superseded, and overruled.” 

The difficulties of the theory in this respect are greatly Difficulties 
increased when we take into account that the advocates of nae om 
| it strenuously deny that the sufferings of Christ were penal creased by 
| in their character. For how can sufferings that are zot we 
penal in their character be considered as “ fully answering Sen 
‘ the ends of punishment”? How can they be deemed ce nel 
satisfaction to God’s “rectoral justice” if they were not 
inflicted by an exercise of “rectoral justice” ? The pur- 
pose of Christ’s sufferings, according to this theory, was 
not to satisfy the penal requirements of God in behalf of 
those whose sins the Saviour bore, but only zo exhibit or 
mantfest to the intelligent universe that sin must be punished, 
aud assuredly shall be punished. But surely if these suffer- 
ings were not of the nature of punishment at all, they could 
not teach the really intelligent portion of the universe any 
such lesson as this. Instead of teaching that sin must and 
shall be punished, they must, in the case supposed, be held 
as teaching the very reverse—as teaching that sin may be 
freely remitted zwzthout punishment, or anything that can be 
regarded as punishment. 

Be this as it may, however, of one thing we may be 
sure, that if there be anything mysterious—as we admit 
that there is—in the Atonement considered as a satisfac- 
tion of God’s “ distributive justice,” there is quite as much, 
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if not more, that is mysterious in it when held forth as a 
satisfaction of God’s “rectoral justice;” and that, being thus 
mysterious, it cannot be characterised as “a grand public 
display of the justice of the divine government, by which the 
minds of all intelligent creatures cannot fail to be deeply 
affected and impressed.” For surely “rectoral justice,” 
when publicly displaying itself, so that all the world may 
appreciate it and be affected by it, is concerned to see that 
punishment be always inflicted on the offending party, and 
that neither punishment, nor suffering in lieu of punish- 
ment, be awarded to any one who is personally free from 
guilt. But if an arrangement be made for the transference 
of suffering from the guilty who deserves it to the innocent 
who deserves it not—insomuch that neither the one nor 
the other gets his due, and (as affirmed by Dr Wardlaw) 
“ distributive justice is, in no strict or proper sense of the 
word, satisfied at all, but is, on the contrary, overruled or 
superseded ”"—I am at a loss to see with what reason it 
can be said that by such an arrangement “the inviolable 
authority of the divine government is fully maintained,” 
that “the glory of the great principles of eternal rectitude 
essential to that government is preserved unsullied,’ and 
that “such a manifestation is given to all God’s intelligent 
creatures of His regard to these principles of His immacu- 
late administration, as to preclude the possibility of any 
the remotest surmise that in the pardon of sin they could 
be overlooked or placed in abeyance.” 

4. These remarks lead me to state a fourth objection to 
the governmental theory of the Atonement—namely, that 
at represents the Atonement as nothing more than a hollow 
and unreal exhibiteon of principles which are not truly and 
substantially involved in it. 

That such is the case will very soon appear if we 
substitute a plain, direct, and unambiguous statement 
of it, instead of the somewhat pompous, inflated, and, 
I must add, equivocal phraseology in which the theory 
is usually propounded by its advocates; for, when put 
into plain words, what does it amount to? Simply to 
this: “There was nothing in the nature or attributes of 
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God to prevent Him from pardoning sin without any 
expiation, had it pleased Him in the exercise of His 
absolute sovereignty so todo. He might, if willing to do 
so, have simply and freely cancelled the penalties of sin 
without requiring any equivalent or satisfaction for them, 
either from the actual offenders themselves, or from an 
approved and suitable substitute ; but then it would 
have been exceedingly dangerous, and highly prejudicial 
to morality and practical godliness, for His rational 
creatures to know that this is the case; and therefore He 
has taken extraordinary means to conceal it from them, 
and to lead them to suppose that the state of the case is 
quite otherwise. In order to produce or to sustain in 
their minds an zmpression that sin and its threatened 
penalties are inseparably connected, and that even in the 
exercise of His boundless mercy He cannot compromise 
the requirements of justice, He gave up His only-begotten 
Son to humiliation, agony, and death. It is true, the 
impression thus to be produced is an erroneous one—we 
theologians have found out that it is so; for we are too 
wise to be taken in by mere appearances. Nevertheless, 
the erroneous impression is a salutary one. It is calcu- 
lated to have a mighty effect on the mass of men who are 
not accustomed to look below the surface of things, or to 
make subtle distinctions between ‘rectoral justice’ and 
‘real justice.” It will lead ¢hem to think that ‘God is 
maintaining in their full dignity, free from every charge 
of imperfection and mutability, the rectitude of His char- 
acter, the majesty of His government, and the authority 
of His laws ;’ although WE can clearly enough see that the 
principles of justice, in the strict and proper sense of the 
expression, are so far from being fully maintained and 
duly satisfied, that, on the contrary, ‘they are superseded 
and overruled.’” 

I should be sorry to give an unfair representation of the 
theory we are discussing. But I do not see that it can be 
regarded in any other light than that in which I have 
placed it; for it holds that the sufferings of Christ were 
not penal in their nature, and did not really satisfy the 
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PART Z@eherent justice of God, but were meant only to produce an 
Gen “ impression on the minds of men that God hates and con- 
—  demns sin not the less when sparing the sinner, and that 
in extending pardon to transgressors “ His regard to 
righteousness is as conspicuous as His delight in mercy.” 
Now, what is this but in other words to say that the suffer- 
ings of Christ were intended to make an exhibition of 
divine attributes which were not really displayed in them, 
and to show God’s determination to punish sin by a trans- 
action in which sin is not punished at all, but is pardoned 
without anything that is of the nature of punishment? 
Nay, does it not farther imply that the hollowness of this 
exhibition has been fully discovered by these very theorists, 
so as to render it utterly futile and abortive ? 
This the- ¥ 5. But farther, the governmental theory of the Atone- 
Sed = |e derives no support from the testimony of Holy 
Scripture Scripture. 
I might urge in opposition to it many statements of the 
Word of God—those, for example, which teach us respect- 
Isa. liii. 6; ing the Saviour that “the Lord laid on Him the iniquity 
Bat Phe: ‘a us all”—that “God sending His own Son in the like- 
v. 21. ness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh” 
—that “God hath made Him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
Gal. iii.13. in Him ”—that “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
Heb. ix. of the law, being made a curse for us”—that “ Christ was 
28. ‘ 
1 Pet, i, Once offered to. bear the sins of many ”—that “He bare 
24. our sins in His own body on the tree ;”’—statements which 
seem very plainly to assure us that the sufferings of Christ 
really were of the nature of punishment, and were meant 
to be a satisfaction to divine justice for the sins of men. 
But it is enough to observe that the only text which has 
been urged with any plausibility in favour of the govern- 
mental theory, gives it, when maturely considered, no real 
\support. I allude to St Paul’s statement respecting Christ, 
Rom. iii. | that “God hath set Him forth to be a propitiation through 
251 2°. | faith i in His blood, to declare His righteousness, that He 
| might be just, and the justifier of Him who believeth in 
| Jesus.” Here, say the supporters of the theory, we are 
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taught that “ Christ was set forth as a propitiation in order 
to declare or exhibit the “ righteousness of God.” Nor are 
we concerned to deny that such is the apostle’s teaching. 
We are very much concerned, however, to insist that the 
“declaration” was meant to be a ¢rwe one—a “ declaration” 
or “exhibition” of nothing more than really was implied in 
the transaction. Thus much is plainly affirmed in the latter 
clause of the apostle’s statement, in which we are told that 
the purpose of the propitiation was, not that God might 
appear to be just, but “that God might BE just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” 

It is, we freely admit, a matter of much importance that 
the justice of God should be manifested or exhibited to all 
His intelligent creatures in the method of redemption, so 
as to maintain the authority of His government, to pre- 
serve inviolate the sanction of His law, and to provide in 
every pardoned transgressor for the interests of holiness. 
But in order that these important ends may be attained, 
the manifestation or declaration of God’s righteousness 
must be real or substantial, and not merely apparent. 


“ There is,” says Dr Cunningham, “no real manifestation Historic 
d y d 


of the excellence and perfection of the divine law, or of 


Theology, 
Ml. 3555 


the necessity of maintaining and honouring it, if, in the 35° 


provision made for pardoning sinners, that law was relaxed 
and set aside—if its penalty was not inflicted—if there was 
no fulfilment of its exactions, no compliance with its de- 
mands. . . . The notion that the Atonement operates 
on the forgiveness of sinners merely by its being a great 
display of the principles of God’s moral government, is 
so far from being fitted to supersede the stricter views of 
substitution and satisfaction, that zt cannot stand by itself 
—nothing can really be made of it, unless those very views 
which it is designed to supersede are assumed as the 
ground or basis on which it rests.” In like manner says 


, Dr Hodge: “The Atonement is an exhibition of God’s Princeton 


\ purpose to maintain His law and to inflict its penalty, and 
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_thus operates as a restraint and a motive on all intelligent 267. 


beings, decause it involves the execution of that penalty. It 
is this that gives it all its power. Jt would be no exhibition 
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of justice if it were not an exercise of justice—it would 


not teach that the penalty of the law must be inflicted 


unless it implied that the penalty of the law was in- 
flicted.” 

6. I may further observe, with reference to this theory, 
that it does not serve one of the chief ends contemplated 
by it—that, namely, of conciliating the adversaries of the 
commonly-received doctrine regarding our Lord’s suffer- 
ings. To show this it is only necessary to adduce the 
following statements of Mr Jowett and Mr Martineau, 
two of the ablest modern opponents of the Catholic 
doctrine :— 


“If this scheme,” says Mr Jowett, ‘avoids the difficulty of offering 
an unworthy satisfaction to God, and so doing violence to His attri- 
butes, we can scarcely free it from the equal difficulty of interposing 
a painful fiction between Godand man. . . .\ This theory has no 
advantage over the preceding, except that which the more shadowy 
statement must ever have, in rendering difficulties themselves more 
shadowy. It avoids the physical illusion of the old heretics, but in- 
troduces a moral illusion of a worse kind. For if for ‘satisfaction’ 
we substitute ‘demonstration or exhibition of divine justice,’ we are 
not better off than in the previous attempt to explain ‘ satisfaction.’ 
How could the sufferings of a good or divine person exhibit the right- 
eousness of God? Rather would they seem to indicate His indif- 
ference to those sufferings in permitting them. . . . When the 
doctrine is stated it betrays itself; for how could there be an exhibi- 
tion of divine justice which was known to be a fiction? . . . The 
doctrine thus stated is the surface or shadow of the preceding, with 
the substance or foundation cut away.” 


“ According to this doctrine,” says Mr Martineau, “it is not any 
obstacle in God, arising from His personal sentiment of equity, which 
must be satisfied, but one which springs out of the necessity of con- 
sistent rectitude and adherence to law in His administrative govern- 
ment. The Father Himself, it is intimated, would be quite willing 
to forgive, were there nothing to consult except His own disposition. 
But it would never do to play fast and loose with the criminal law of 
the universe; and notwithstanding the most solemn enactments, to 
let off delinquents on mere repentance, as if nothing were the matter 
beyond a personal affront. Something more is due to public justice. 
If the due course of retribution is to be turned aside, it must be in 
such a way and at such a cost as to proclaim aloud the awfulness of 
the guilt remitted. This, we are told, is accomplished by the suffer- 
ings and death of the Son of God, which were substituted for our 
threatened punishment, not as its quantitative equal paid to the 
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Father, but as a moral equivalent in the eyes of men. . . . No PART 
doubt this scheme gets rid of the penal mensuration and moral con-_ _ lll. 
veyancing of the older Calvinism. It shifts the bar to free mercy et! 
. away from the inner personality of God, and sets it in His outer Studies of 
government. But when we again attempt to seize the mediatorial Christi- 
expedient, what is it? It is said to be a display of the enormity of pant Be 
that guilt which needs to be redeemed at suchacost. But is that 

need veal? Have we not been told that it has no place in God? 

Does He, then, hang out a profession that is not true to the kernel 

of things, but only a show-off for impression’s sake? If eternal 

justice, in its inner essence, does not require the expiation provided, 

why, in its outer manifestation, pretend that z¢ does? As nothing 

can become right “for the sake of good example” that is not right 

in itself, so is public justice, unsustained by the sincere heart of 

reality, a mere dramatic imposture. . . . The younger doctrine /éid,, p. 
appears to us a positive degradation of the elder, not only in logical 162, 163. 
completeness, but in religious worth. The theory of Owen, stern as 

it is, bears the stamp of resolute meaning consistently carried through 

into the inmost recesses of the divine nature. The newer doctrine is . 

the production of a platform age, which obtrudes considerations of 

effect even into its thoughts of God and of His government, and can 

scarce refrain from turning the universe itself into a theatre for 
rhetorical pathos and ad captandum display.” 


These strong statements, which it seems to me impos- Rectoral 
sible to answer, are enough to show the insufficiency of peor Ans 


volved in 
this theory to remove the difficulties by which many per- acca diffi- 
sons are prepossessed against the commonly- -received doc- er ae 
trine of the Atonement. Catholic 

doctrine. 


It cannot be denied, indeed, that the Catholic doctrine 
has its difficulties also, such as we are not able thoroughly 
to resolve. But then it has the unquestionable advantage 
of being in conformity with the plain statements of Holy 
Scripture; whereas it will hardly be pretended that the 
other doctrine does not require us to take some consider- 
able liberties with these statements, in order to bring them 
into something like agreement with so-called “rational 
views of the divine character and government.” And 
hence, if it can be shown that the governmental theory 
7s itself involved in difficulties no less formidable than any 
which are urged as objections to the Catholic doctrine, there | 
is no reason why, even on rationalistic principles, we should) 
have recourse to it, instead of being content to follow the 
plain dictates of the oracles of God. 
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And here it is very important to remember that accord- 
ing to this theory the sufferings of Christ were meant /o 
exhibit a grand public display of the justice of the divine 
administration, such as cannot fail deeply to impress the 
minds of all God’s intelligent creatures with the rectitude 
of His government and the authority of His laws. Now 
surely it is altogether essential to such a “ display,” that 
there should be nothing obscure or mysterious about it. If 
the “satisfaction”. rendered by the Atonement was ren- 
dered to something inherent in the nature of God, we might 
then expect to find mysteries involved in it, inasmuch as 
the divine nature is unsearchable to limited creatures ; 
and, at all events, we might well be content to say that 
the mysteries had respect exclusively to Goa’s part in 
the transaction, and not ¢o ours. But when we are told 
that the “satisfaction” is rendered, not to God’s inherent 
justice, but to His “public justice,” and that it is so 
rendered for the purpose of making a szgnal display or 
manifestation, with which all intelligent creatures in the 
universe are to be deeply impressed, any such defence of 
it from the charge of mystery is wholly precluded; for 
surely, of all things in the world, a “ manifestation” cannot 
be mysterious; a “display” cannot be obscure or unac- 
countable. And further, a ‘display or manifestation of 
public justice,’ such as shall be patent and impressive to 
the whole universe, cannot be held to refer to God’s part 
of the transaction only, so that we have no special right 
or call to intermeddle with it. Relating, as it is alleged 
to do, exclusively to “ public justice,” it has reference pre- 
eminently to the transaction zz zts bearing upon us; and 
hence the “justice” which is meant to be exhibited by it 
may fairly be expected to be perfectly clear and unequi- 
vocal, insomuch that “he may run who readeth it,” and all 
reasonable men may be able, without the least difficulty 
to discern its reality and to appreciate its excellency 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE THEORIES ABOVE 
REVIEWED. 


HAVING now examined various theories which have been PART 
proposed, respecting the mediatorial work and suffer- og). °g 
ings of Jesus Christ, as substitutes for the Catholic doctrine  —— 
of the Atonement, it seems proper to close this part of our 
discussion with some general remarks which are applicable, 

if not to all, at least to the greater number of these 
theories. 


I. Our first remark is, that almost all the theories Most of 
contain a portion of truth, though by no means the whole in sae 
truth, as set forth in Holy Scripture, with reference to the tain a por- 


tion of 

subject in question. Fae 

That the Lord Jesus Christ may be regarded as a martyr 
who laid down His life in confirmation of the Gospel ; that 
His death was a necessary step towards His resurrection, 
whereby He was “declared to be the Son of God with 
power,” and “the first-fruits of them that sleep ;” that He 
finished on the cross that course of perfect obedience by 
which the power and right have been obtained by Him to 
give salvation and eternal life to all the faithful; that His 
sufferings are a most notable example of patience and 
meekness in the endurance of unmerited affliction, and 
in particular a most illustrious pattern of self-sacrificing 
devotedness in the service of God; that the agonies He 
endured were mental as well as bodily, and that no incon- 
siderable portion of them arose from His deep sympathy 
with human infirmities and miseries; that His death isa 
wonderful manifestation of the love of God, a most influ- 
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ential means of sanctification, and a wise and salutary 
provision for maintaining the authority of the divine law 
and the rectitude of the divine government ;—‘these are, all 
of them, true sayings, so far as they go. Nor arewe to be 
held as controverting or disparaging them, when we main- 
tain that, as statements of the whole doctrine, or even of 
the main doctrine of Holy Scripture with reference to the 
subject, they are essentially defective. 


II. A second remark applicable to several of these 
theories is, that the portion of truth which they contain has, 
to some extent, been unhappily neglected or overlooked by de- 
Senders of the Catholic doctrine. 

It is unquestionable, for example, that the sufferings of 
Christ are frequently represented in Scripture as an un- 
paralleled sanifestation of the loveof God, But yet, amidst 
the multiplicity of controversies which have been agitated 
concerning their egal or judicial bearings, it must be con- 
fessed that this affecting view of them has not usually 
occupied in our theological discussions the same prominent 
place which Scripture has assigned to it. Moreover, though 
all intelligent advocates of the Catholic doctrine have held 
that the Atonement is to be regarded, not as inducing God 
to love sinners, but as the most remarkable display of His 
pre-existing love and mercy to a sinful world that could 
possibly be imagined, it is not to be disguised that, in 
popular discourses and devotional hymns emanating from 
professed believers in the Atonement, we occasionally 
meet with rash and injudicious statements, tending to 
convey the impression that our Lord’s sufferings were de- 
signed to avert from us the wrath of an implacable Being, 
who is in Himself disinclined to show mercy to us, until, 
by the interposition of His beloved Son, a sullen and un- 
gracious pardon is extorted from Him. However much, 
then, we may take exception to that theory which holds 
forth the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ as merely a 
display of the love of God to sinners, irrespective of any 
expiation of human guilt or satisfaction of divine justice 
effected by it, we ought to be thankful for any good that 
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may have resulted from the proposal of such a theory, in PART 
the way of making the defenders of the Catholic doctrine aig 8. 
more careful to place the great propitiation in its true = — 
Scriptural position, as the consequence and not the cause of 
God’s willingness to save sinners, and to give due promi- Rom. v. & 
nence to the Scriptural declarations that “ God com- 
mendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet re iii, 
sinners, Christ died for us ;” and “ that God so loved the a 
world, that He gave His enbebedetten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

Again, it is an unquestionable truth, set forth in many 
passages of Holy Scripture, that the personal sanctification 
of believers ts one of the most important ends which the suf- 
Jerings of our Lord were intended to promote. This truth, 
however, has been frequently everlooked or insufficiently 
appreciated by persons whose views of the atoning efficacy 
of the death of Christ are otherwise in full accordance with 
the Word of God. For, in speaking or thinking of the 
“salvation” which Christ has purchased, there are many 
who attach to it no farther idea than that of mere deliverance 
from condemnation, forgetting that deliverance from sin— 
the cause of condemnation—is a no less essential blessing 
comprehended in it. Nay, it is no uncommon thing to 
hear it said, respecting those graces and virtues with which 
the character of a true Christian is adorned, that “ they are 
of no use or value to him whatsoever, except as attesting the 
sincerity of his faith,’—a statement which seems to be very 
much the same as if one should say that the precious fruits 
of the harvest are of no worth to him whose barns are richly 
stored with them, except as attesting his labours in the seed- 
time ; or that the blessings of restored health are of no value 
to those who have been recently delivered from the squalor, 
suffering, and lassitude of disease, except as attesting the con- 
fidence they have reposed in the skill of their physician, and 
the efficacy of his prescriptions! While, therefore, we earn- 
estly contend against the notion that the saving power of 
the sufferings of Christ entirely consists in or arises from 
their sanctifying influence, we willingly acknowledge any 
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incidental good that may have arisen from the promulga- 
tion of such a notion, in the way of leading believers in the 
Catholic doctrine to a clearer and fuller recognition of the 
important truth that the Saviour’s mediation was intended, 
not merely to exempt us from the penal consequences of 
transgression, but to cleanse us from the pollution and free 
us from the bondage of sin, and to “purify us unto the 
Lord a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 

In like manner it might be shown, did our limits permit, 
that the “sympathetic theories of the Atonement” are 
attributable to a not unnatural reaction from the tendency 
of some believers in the Catholic doctrine to attach an ex- 
clusive importance to the Saviour’s bodily sufferings ; and 
also from the disposition, which others of them have oc- 
casionally shown, to regard the Atonement in the light, not 
so much of a great moral satisfaction for human guilt, as in 
that of a kind of commercial interchange of so much suffer- 
ing on the part of the Redeemer for so much sin on the 
part of those whom He redeems. 


III. We must now proceed, however, to our ¢hird re- 
mark, which is applicable to almost all the theories above 
referred to—namely, that whatever truth may be contained 
in them ts not in the least degree inconsistent with the Catho- 
lic doctrine, but may be maintained to the fullest extent along 
with it. 

The justice of this remark will be obvious on the slight- 
est reflection. For example, the Lord Jesus Christ was 
most evidently not the less devoted as a martyr—nor was 
He the less excellent as a pattern of meekness, resigna- 
tion, and self-sacrifice—because the sufferings to which in 
these capacities He submitted were at the same time en- 
dured by Him as the Saviour of sinners. His death, again, 
was not the less necessary as a preparatory step towards 
His resurrection—nor was it less surely the consummation 
of that perfect obedience by which all power in heaven 
and earth has been attained by Him—for its being at the 
same time the propitiation for the sins of the world. And 
yet further, the consideration that the Son of God was 
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offered on the cross as a vicarious sacrifice, exacted by parr 
divine justice and provided by divine mercy for the sal- 
vation of all sinners who should put their trust in Him, — 
cannot be held as in any way detracting from the power 

of the cross as a manifestation of the love of God—from 

its moral efficacy as a means of sanctification—or from its 
excellence as a wise and salutary provision to assure us 

that God, while pardoning transgressors, is, notwithstand- 

ing, resolved to maintain inviolate the obligation of His 

law and the authority of His government. Such being 

the case, there is no apparent necessity for the upholders 

of any of these theories being opposed to the reception 

of the Catholic doctrine. For all that is really true and 
valuable in their own opinion might still be maintained 

and advocated in union with it. 


IV. But this is not all; for we have yet to add a fourth The truth 
remark—namely, that whatever truth there may be in any of He a 
the theortes to which we have been referring, is incapable not be 


of being maintained, either on reasonable or on Scriptural ee 
grounds, apart from the Catholic doctrine of theA tonement. aaeene 
The justice of this remark has, we venture to say, been trine. 
fully substantiated in the course of our previous dis- 
cussions. 
Thus we have seen that when Christ is represented (1) 
aS a martyr, and (2) as an example of suffering virtue, 
it is necessary to take into account the vicarious and ex- Supra, p. 
piatory nature of His sufferings in order to vindicate the 1+ 15 
perfection of that example of patient and steadfast endur- 
ance which He has set before us, and to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation of His intensity of anguish, His exceed- 
ing sorrowfulness and depression of spirit, opposed as far 
as could be to the triumphant joy which human martyrs 
have frequently displayed when called to submit to tor- 
tures the most excruciating. 
We have seen, also, that when our Lord’s sufferings are 
represented (3) as a manifestation of the love of God to 
sinners, there is no reasonable or Scriptural ground on 
which they can be so regarded, if they were not the 
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necessary means of averting from us evils from which we 
could not otherwise have been delivered, and of securing 
for us spiritual blessings which could not otherwise have 
been conferred upon us—in other words, if they were not, 
as we hold them to be, the propitiation for the sins of a 
lost world. 

Further, when considering that theory according to 
which our Lord’s sufferings are regarded (4) as “ illustrat- 
ing the great principle of self-sacrifice, as due from all 
God’s intelligent creatures to Him who made them,” we 
have seen that self-sacrifice is not to be considered as 
dutiful or commendable purely for its own sake, but only 
in so far as it is necessary to the attainment of certain 
wise, holy, and beneficent ends, which could not otherwise 
be accomplished; and accordingly, that the sufferings of 
our Lord, if not in themselves directly instrumental in 
securing such blessings as the Catholic doctrine ascribes 
to them, can only be held as illustrating self-sacrifice of 
that utterly aimless, arbitrary, and gratuitous kind, which 
cannot be deemed acceptable in the sight of that most 
wise and gracious God whom Christians are taught to 
worship. 

Again, when reviewing that theory of the Atonement 
which (5) seeks to resolve all the virtue of our Lord’s 
sufferings into the ‘“ moral power” or sanctifying influence 
exerted by them, we have seen that the subjective “ moral 
power” of the cross of Christ is necessarily dependent on 
those substantial objective benefits which it procures for us, 
and that apart from these objective benefits it cannot be 
regarded as that'mighty agency of sanctification, which it 
has ever proved to be, when viewed in its true character 
as a propitiation and satisfaction for human guilt. 

Further, to take but one other instance, when consider- 
ing (6) the “rectoral theory,” which holds the Atone- 
ment to consist, not in any actual satisfaction rendered for 
the sins of men by the vicarious sufferings of their substi- 
tute, but in a mere “display of the principles of the divine 
government, and in particular of God’s purpose to main- 
tain inviolate the authority of His law while pardoning its 
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transgressors,” we have seen that this theory cannot stand PART 
by ztself, inasmuch as that “display of principles,” to which coda 
the great propitiation is reduced by it, is altogether uzreal 
and unsubstaniial, unless there be associated with it those 5 a 
very views of actual “ substitution” and “ satisfaction ” 
which it is the intention of the theory to supersede. 

Thus does it appear that the commonly received doc- 
trine respecting the mediatorial work and sufferings of 
Jesus Christ must necessarily be assumed, in order to give 
validity to all that is really “worthy of acceptation” in 
the most common and most plausible of those other doc- 
trines which have been suggested for the purpose of sup- 
planting it. We need scarcely observe that this circum- 
stance may be justly held as giving additional certitude 
to those grounds on which the Catholic doctrine may be 
defended, and ought to secure for it a more favourable 
consideration on the part of many whose preference for 
other views may hitherto have predisposed them to the 
rejection of it. 
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PASE MEV A, 


Pew weor OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE RESPECTING THE MEDI- 
ATORIAL WORK AND SUFFERINGS 
OF VE oUS CHRIST: 


HAVING now endeavoured to ascertain the doctrine of 
Scripture respecting the mediatorial work and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, and to compare the result of our inves- 
tigations with some of the most plausible or prevalent 
theories that differ from it, we have still to consider and 
to obviate the objections with which the revealed doctrine 
on this subject has been commonly assailed. 

These objections may be classed under the following 
heads: /zrst, That the doctrine in question does not re- 
ceive that measure of support from the teaching of Christ 
Himself which, were it true, might be reasonably ex- 
pected ; secondly, That the Atonement is unnecessary ; 
thirdly, That it is derogatory to the perfections of God ; 
fourthly, That there are mysteries involved in it, or aris- 
ing out of it, which do not admit of any reasonable ex- 
planation ; and, ffthly, That it is injurious in its practical 
tendency. 

On a fair consideration of these objections we shall 
endeavour to show, either that they are not justly appli- 
cable to the doctrine of the Atonement, as above investi- 
gated and ascertained, or that they furnish no conclusive 
argument against the truth of it. 
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ALLEGED SILENCE OR RESERVE OF JESUS CHRIST 
RESPECTING THE ATONEMENT. 


cART IT has been objected to the doctrine of the Atonement, 


Rae. that it is founded mainly, if not entirely, on the teaching 
Paces of the apostles rather than of Christ Himself ; and that this 
ege 


reserve of iS the very reverse of what we might have looked for if that 
Christ re- doctrine really were, as it is commonly supposed to be, a 
Pete ae vital and fundamental article of the Christian faith. “It 
aie is hard,” we are told, “to imagine that there can be any 
ey Epis: truer expression of the Gospel than the words of the Lord 
tles of St. Jesus, or that any truth omitted by Him can be essential 
Paul, 2d. 
Caw to the Gospel. ‘The disciple is not above his master, nor 
355: is the servant greater than his lord.’ The philosophy of 
Plato was not better understood by his followers than by 
himself; nor can we allow that the Gospel is to be inter- 
preted by the epistles, or that the Sermon on the Mount 
is only half Christian, and needs the fuller inspiration or 
revelation of St Paul. There is no trace in the words 
of our Saviour of any omission or imperfection, and no 
indication in the epistles of any intention to complete or 
perfect them.” If, therefore, the Atonement were, as it 
is held to be, an integral part of the “truth as it is in 
Jesus,” and if it really possessed that mighty importance in 
the Christian dispensation which is ordinarily assigned to 
it, we should have expected it to be much more clearly 
declared, and much more frequently and prominently 
exhibited, in the teaching of Jesus Christ Himself, instead 
of being to so great an extent reserved for the supplemen- 
tary teaching of His disciples. 
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1. To this plausible objection I may first of all reply, awe 
that even were the facts alleged in it fully admitted, it guc’y. 
could not neutralise the mass of positive evidence in proof Leber 
of the Atonement, which has already-been adduced. It is the allega- 
not the less true that this doctrine is affirmed in numerous Sipe +t 
and perfectly explicit statements of Holy Scripture, what- could not 
ever may be the relative amount of testimony borne to it ees 
respectively by our Lord and by His apostles. We may HAS a 
perhaps think it strange and unaccountable that the full ment. 
development of a doctrine so essential should have been 
reserved until the close of the Saviour’s ministry instead 
of being made during that ministry by the Saviour Him- 
self. This circumstance may produce in us a feeling of 
perplexity, similar to that which arises when we think of 
the gradual maturing of God’s purpose of redeeming love, 
throughout the long period of more than four millen- 
niums, before it was ultimately accomplished by the 
Saviour’s advent. But in the one case just as in the 
other, the actual state of the facts remains the same, 
whatever may be our difficulties in accounting for them. 

And really it is nothing strange that with reference 

to these, as to countless other parts of the divine ad- 
ministration, we should be obliged to say, in humble 
submission, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in Matt. xi. 
Thy sight.” oa 

2. But further, it is of importance to observe that the The pur- 
purpose of our Lord’s personal ministry in His life and P40! °™" 


Lord’s 
death was not so much ¢he full preaching of the Atone- ministry 


ment as the Jull accomplishment of the Atonement in order Mala 
to the preaching of it. Doubtless the Lord Jesus was a ar 
divine teacher, and, as such, the author and founder of the rather than 
Christian faith. But it is equally certain that this is not 0?” 
the only, nor even the most prominent character, atecineds 

by Him. He isalso, and still more distinctively, a Saviour 

—the procurer of spiritual blessings, as well as the vo- 

claimer of them. Nor is it in the epistles only that this 

office is ascribed to Him, but no less expressly and em- 
phatically in the gospels. By the angels who sang the 


anthem of His birth ; by His parents when naming Him 
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in compliance with a divine monition ; by Simeon at His 
presentation in the Temple; by John the Baptist when 
accosting Him as “the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world;” and by Himself when declaring 
to Nicodemus that “ He was sent into the world not to 
condemn, but to save it,’—was His office as a Saviour 
plainly indicated and recognised. Now, in this capacity 
His chief work unquestionably was to procure salvation by 
His “obedience unto death,’ as a necessary step towards 
the full and broad announcement of it. Nor can we won- 
der that those great events of His history which consti- 
tute the maverzal of the Atonement should be completed, 
before their significancy is fully interpreted and proclaimed. 
There would seem to be a fitness and congruity in the 
arrangement, according to which redemption by the death 
of Christ should first of all be actually accomplished as a 
matter of fact, in order to be openly set forth as a matter 
of doctrine. At all events, we may venture to affirm that 
our Lord’s chief concern as a Saviour was to accomplish 
it. Others might preach redemption after it had been 
secured ; but it was //zs special and exclusive function to 
secure it. 

This consideration completely disposes of the analogy 
which Mr Jowett has attempted to draw between Christ 
and Plato. The doctrine of Plato was a system of phil- 
osophy of which Plato was merely the author, and in no 
respect the subject. Consequently, there was no reason 
why it should not be as thoroughly expounded and 
developed by Plato himself as by any of his followers. 
But the doctrine of Christ is pre-eminently and distinc- 
tively the announcement of a method of redemption, which 
Christ Himself, by His humiliation, obedience, and suffer- 
ings, has carried into effect. Christ is the grand subject 
of the Gospel, as well as the author of it. His life and 
death, and resurrection and ascension, are included init as 
its most important elements. Accordingly there is here a 
sufficient reason, if not an absolute necessity, that all the 
leading passages of His history should be facts accom- 
plished, before the doctrine of Christ in all the fulness of 
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its import can be thoroughly expounded and explicitly PART 
promulgated. Pek e 
3. But yet further, regarding our Lord merely as ap ere 
divine teacher, there is no ground for the assumption jing of 
on which the objectors proceed, that it was His purpose, Marae 
when acting in this capacity, so fully to set forth His and pro- 
doctrine from the beginning as to leave no room for any °°" 
further development of it, either by Himself in the sequel 
of His ministry, or by His apostles, acting by His autho- 
rity and guided by His Holy Spirit after His departure. 
On the contrary, it is plain to every reader of the gospels 
that the Lord Jesus did not all at once unfold the revela- 
tions of His Gospel even to His disciples, much less to 
the multitudes who listened to His public discourses. In 
condescension to the narrowness of their views, the slow- 
ness of their apprehensions, and the strength of their pre- 
judices, He gradually led them on, as they were able to 
bear it, from one disclosure of divine truth to another. It 
was not until an advanced period of His ministry that He 
began to speak to them plainly of His approaching suffer- 
ings. His notices of the future extension of His religion 
were for a while only given to them in parables, the spir- 
itual import of which they were unable to understand. 
And His intimations of the divinity of His person, as well 
as of the gracious purposes of His mission, consisted for 
the most part of scattered hints and abrupt allusions, fitted 
to stimulate rather than to gratify their longings for a re- 
velation of which the hour had not yet come. 
Nor is this all ; for while our Lord’s teaching, considered Christ’s 
in itself, was thus gradual and progressive, it indicates, ‘*s 


» even when 
even when it has reached its highest point, that some fur- most ad- 
ther instruction is yet lacking for the completion of it If Mowe 
we place side by side the first of our Lord’s discourses— nee 
the Sermon on the Mount, as given by St Matthew—and teaching. 
His last farewell address to His disciples on the eve of 

His passion, as recorded by St John, we cannot fail to 
observe the mighty difference between the two as regards 

the measure of light which they have severally imparted 


with reference to the more peculiar verities of the Chris- 
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tian faith. There is, indeed, a wider interval in this re- 
spect between these two discourses of the Saviour than 
any that can be traced between His teaching as a whole 
and that further teaching with which the apostles have 
supplemented it.* And yet even in the latter of these 
discourses, which was delivered by our Lord at the close 
of His personal ministry, we have the most distinct and 
solemn assurance given us that the Gospel, as taught 
by Him, was not so completely developed and so fully 
expounded as to dispense with further teaching; but 
that, on the contrary, provision had been made for the 
more thorough elucidation of its precious truths through 
the mission and agency of another divine Teacher, who 
should be sent to the disciples after His departure. “It 
is expedient for you,” He tells them, “that I go away; 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come untd¢ 
you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” And 
what benefits were they to derive from this mission of the 
Comforter? ‘These things,’ He:says, “have I spoken 
unto you, being yet present with you ; but the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.” Nor were the instructions of this Monitor to be 
confined to a mere recalling of what Christ had already 
taught them; for the Saviour adds: “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will 
guide you into all the truth.” And further, as regards the 
special subject on which “the Spirit of truth” was to cast 
His heavenly light, our Lord further declares, “ He shall 
testify of me, He shall glorify me, for He shall receive of 
mine, and shall show it unto you.” So that it was not to 
any accessory matters that this promised teaching of the 
Holy Spirit was to have reference, but to matters essen- 
tially bearing on the work and office of Christ, and con- 
tributing towards the glory thence accruing to Him. 

It is vain to think, therefore, that we are honouring the 


* See Appendix, Note K. 
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Lord Jesus by isolating His own teaching from that of PART 
His apostles, and by disparaging the latter, except in so 
far as it is fully and explicitly corroborated by the former. — 
The teaching of the apostles is equivalent to that of Christ, 

as having been guided and regulated by the Holy Spirit, 

who was given them in order that, through their instru- 
mentality, He might “testify of Christ” and “glorify 

Him.” Nor is it to be forgotten that the Saviour Himself 

has solemnly declared respecting His apostles, “As my John, xx. 
Father has sent me, even so send I you;” “He that 7" 
receiveth you receiveth me, ae, he that receiveth me rout = 
receiveth Him that sent me.” 

4. Hitherto, in meeting this objection, I have proceeded Our Lord’s 
on the supposition that there really is so marked a con- ihe Atone- 
trast between our Lord’s teaching and that of His apostles ment has 
on the subject of the Atonement as might, if unexplained, per 
involve us in serious embarrassment. The truth is, how- ted. 
ever, that the actual state of the case regarding this matter 
has been very much exaggerated ; for though it is unde- 
niable that our Lord’s statements concerning His media- 
torial work and sufferings are neither so numerous nor so 
explicit as those of the apostles, there is not the slightest 
ground for asserting or insinuating that He utters with 
respect to this subject an “uncertain sound,” far less that 
He passes over it in silence. Take as a proof of this the 
following significant words, which may be allowed to bear 
their own testimony without any helpful comment or illus- 
tration :— 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do John, iii. 
know, and testify that we have seen; and ye receive not : a 
our witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye 
believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things? And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but He 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man who 
is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that He 
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gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved.” 

“ All things are delivered unto me of the Father: and 
no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him. Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” “The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which is lost.” 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you the 
true bread from heaven. For the bread of God is He 
who cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world. . . . I am the bread of life: he that cometh 
to me shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst. . . . All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me; and him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out. For I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me. And 
this is the Father’s will that sent me, that of all which He 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it 
up again at the last day.” “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. I am that 
bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilder- 
ness, and are dead. . . . Iam the living bread which 
came down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever: and the bread that I will give 
is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. 

Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. 
For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me,andIinhim. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father: so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” 

“TI am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth 
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his life for the sheep.” “As the Father knoweth me, even PART 
so know I the Father: and I lay down my life for the o..°, 
sheep.” “Therefore doth my Father love me, because I 

‘ : ‘ : John, x. 
lay down my life that I might take it again. No man jy, 1s, i7 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have '™ 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. 
This commandment I received of my Father.” ‘ My John, x. 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 7” “bi 
me: and I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.” 
_ “The hour is come, that the Son of Man should be John, xii. 
glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of ms anee 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” “ Now is my soul 
troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save me from 
this hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour, 
Father, glorify thy name.” “Now is the judgment of 
this world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. (This He said, signifying what death He should 
die.)” 

“T am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man John, xiv. 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” “ And whatsoever © 13 1+ 
ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in 
my name, I will do it.” “Verily, verily, I say unto you, John, xvi. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He will 7% 74 
give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: 
ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 

“Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot John, xv. 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more” »1”'3 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do 
nothing.” “ This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

“Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy 
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Son also may glorify Thee; as Thou hast given Him 
power over all flesh, that He should give eternal life to as 
many as Thou hast given Him. And this is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent. I have glorified Thee on 
the earth: I have finished the work which Thou gavest 
me to do. And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with 
Thine own self, with the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was.” “O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” “QO my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, Thy will be done.” 


I venture to say that these words of the Lord Jesus will 
readily commend themselves to the vast majority of intel- 
ligent and candid readers of the New Testament, as not 
only consistent with the doctrine of the apostles, but as 
lending to that doctrine the fullest measure of support 
which could, under the circumstances before explained, 
have been reasonably expected. 


I must now advert, however, somewhat more particu- 
larly, to that most explicit and highly important testimony 
which Christ ,has Himself borne to the doctrine of the 
Atonement in the institution of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, when, on giving to His disciples the sacra- 
mental elements, He said of the bread, “ Take, eat, this is 
my body which is given for you; this do in remembrance 
of me;” and afterwards of the cup, “ Drink ye all of it; 
for this is my blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins.” 

I have already had occasion to notice the difficulty of 
accounting for our Lord’s procedure in thus singling out 
His zguominious death in preference to His birth, His 
transfiguration, His ascension, or any of the brighter 
passages of His history, as the subject of special com- 
memoration by His people, unless we seek a solution of it 
in the great truth that His death is the only propitiation 
for the sins of the world. 


a 
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I have further shown that His words on this occasion 
convey an unequivocal allusion to the ratification of the 
Levitical covenant by sacrifice, when Moses, having spoken 
every precept of the law, took the blood of calves and of 
goats, and sprinkled therewith both the book and all the 
people, saying, “ This is the blood of the testament which 
God hath enjoined unto you.” The mention which our 
Lord makes of “the new testament or covenant,’ unfail- 
ingly reminds us of the old covenant, which it superseded. 
And when we consider that this old covenant was inaug- 
urated by the shedding of sacrificial blood, and that under 
it “almost all things were purged with blood, and that 
without shedding of blood there was no remission,’ we 
cannot otherwise understand our Lord’s statement, “ This 
cup is my blood of the new covenant which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins,’ than as a deliberate and 
solemn declaration that the shedding of Hts blood was 
an expiatory sacrifice, analogous in nature, though of far 
superior efficacy, to those offerings for sin which were 
enjoined under the Levitical system. 

But there is another consideration to be now mentioned, 
by which this conclusion is still farther confirmed. It 
must be kept in view that our Lord, on this occasion, was 
celebrating along with His disciples that Paschal feast 
which God’s ancient people were required to observe from 
year to year in commemoration of the original Passover 
in Egypt. It was when so employed that He took the 
opportunity of instituting the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which was henceforth to take the place of the 
Jewish ordinance, and to be in like manner a commemo- 
ration of His own sufferings. Nothing could more plainly 
indicate than does this procedure on the part of our 
Redeemer the close affinity or analogy that subsists at 
once between the two ordinances and the two events 
commemorated by them. Well did the Apostle Paul 
apprehend his Lord’s meaning when he translated the 
significant action into these appropriate words, “ Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep 
the feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
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and truth.” For we cannot doubt that by instituting the 
Lord’s Supper, while engaged in celebrating the festival 
of the Passover, and requiring this Christian ordinance to 
be observed in all future ages in remembrance of His 
dying love, our Lord was virtually proclaiming Himself 
to be the true Paschal offering “who taketh away the sin 
of the world,” and comparing His own blood, “shed for 
the remission of sins,” with that of the lamb of old 
sprinkled on the dwellings of Israel, which saved them 
from the destroying angel when he was sent forth to 
smite the first-born of man and beast throughout the 
land of Egypt. . 

If there be any force in these considerations, what are 
we to think of the broad assertion of Mr Jowett, that our 
Lord has studiously avoided every approach to sacrificial 
expressions with reference to His sufferings? “ Christ 
Himself,” says this writer, “ hardly uses, even in a figure, 
the word sacrifice; never with the least reference to His 
own life or death. . . In the words of institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, He speaks of His death as zz some 
way connected with the remission of sins. But among all 
the figures of speech under which He describes His work 
in the world—the vine, the good shepherd, the door, the 
light of the world, the bread of life, the water of life, the 
corner-stone, the temple — one contains any sacrificial 
allusion |” 

So far is this assertion from being true, that, on the 
most important and solemn of all occasions on which our 
Lord has alluded to His death, He has done so in terms 
that are unequivocally sacrificial—bringing it into close 
comparison with the Paschal sacrifice—speaking of His 
blood as “shed for many for the remission of sins ”—and 
farther styling it “the blood of the new covenant,” so as 
to assimilate it to that sacrificial blood with which the 
old covenant was ratified and inaugurated. Indeed, ot 
all the testimonies which have been borne to the doctrine 
of the Atonement in any part of the sacred volume, this 
testimony which is conveyed in the Lord’s Supper is the 
most important ; because it not only exhibits the doctrine 
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in the clearest light, but incorporates it, as it were, with PART 
the highest exercise of religious worship, and perpetuates ooo’, 
the remembrance of it in a monumental rite which is — 
destined to continue throughout all ages until the end of 
the world. 

Be it so, however, that with this important exception 
our Lord makes no sacrificial allusion when at any time 
He is speaking of His death (a point which I am not for 
the present concerned to question), how does this cir- 
cumstance affect Mr Jowett’s favourite method of attempt- 
ing to neutralise the Scriptural proofs of the Atonement ? 
It evidently precludes the application of this method to 
those numerous testimonies from our Lord’s discourses 
which have in the preceding pages been adduced ; for if 
these are in no respect sacrificial in their import, they 
cannot, of course, be got rid of by resolving them into 
mere “rhetorical figures suggested by the Levitical ordi- 
nances.” And this leads me to observe that the xon- 
sacrificial passages bearing on the death of Christ are of 
equal value with the sacrificial ones; or rather, I ought 
to say, both together are of great value, as giving mutual 
light and confirmation to one another. The sacrificial 
passages serve to explain and illustrate the efficacy ascribed 
to the death of Christ in those other passages which are 
not of a sacrificial import. And, on the other hand, the 
non-sacrificial passages preclude the possibility of explain- 
ing the others away on the principle of accommodation 
to Jewish customs and opinions. 


There is still one interesting portion of our Lord’s Testimony 
statements respecting His mediatorial work which I must os es 


shortly notice. We have but a brief record left us of the Atone- 
intercourse which He had with His disciples after His et ee 
resurrection. We know, however, that “ He was seen of ‘ection. 
them forty days, and spake to them of the things pertain- “%* + 
ing to the kingdom of God.” And we may well believe 

that during this period He had many conversations with 

them on the subject of His atoning death, by which, as 


well as by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, they were 
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qualified for giving in regard to it those fuller and more 
definite views which we find in the apostolic discourses 
and epistles. This, indeed, is not mere matter of conjec- 
ture; for we are expressly told that on one occasion 
He rebuked them for their “slowness of heart to believe 
all that the prophets had spoken”—appealed to them 
“whether Christ ought not to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into His glory”—and “beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, He expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” On another 
occasion He showed them that “all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms concerning Him. Then 
opened He their understandings, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures; and said to them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day ; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem.” | 

From these intimations we are warranted to conclude 
that during the forty days that intervened between our 
Lord’s resurrection and ascension, His conversations with 
the disciples had respect to the necessity, nature, and 
purpose of His sufferings. And yet more particularly, 
from the distinct allusion which He makes to “ Moses” 
and to “the law of Moses” as having witnessed concern- 
ing the things which it behoved Him to suffer, we are 
shut up to the conclusion that Wis sufferings must have 
been represented by Him as sacrificial in their character. 
For, as we have already shown, there was nothing in “the 
law of Moses” which could have been thus appealed to 
as bearing witness to the sufferings of Christ and their 
beneficial results, unless we are to seek such testimony in 
the Levitical sacrifices. 


Before passing away from the subject of our Lord’s 
teaching, I must briefly advert to a special objection that 
has been urged against the Atonement from certain of 
His parables. Thus, we are told that the father of the 
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prodigal son freely forgave him, and cordially welcomed PART 


him, without requiring any satisfaction for his past mis- Rar 
conduct ; and that the debts of the wsmerciful servant, 
parables 


when he had nothing to pay, were freely remitted, without of Christ. 
any substitute undertaking to discharge them for him. Luke, xv. 
And from this it is argued that, according to our Lord’s 2°?* 
teaching, there cannot be any necessity for an atonement ert 23- 
in order to obtain for sinners the divine forgiveness. . 35 

In meeting this objection it is only necessary to keep in The par- 

. 5 : : ; ables in 
view the recognised rule in the interpretation of parables question 
—namely, that the import of them is not to be further did not re- 
stretched than the nature of the subject which they are fee 
used to illustrate plainly requires, or than the nature Of itny are 
the imagery employed in them will admit of. (1.) In the 
parable of the prodigal son our Lord’s object evidently 
was, not to set forth the ground or principle of forgiveness 
(which He expressly did at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, by declaring that “ His blood was shed for the 
remission of sins”), but to exhibit the gracious manner, so 
far as the sinner is himself concerned, in which forgiveness 
is bestowed upon him by his heavenly Father. And with 
this view it was not necessary that anything should be in- 
troduced indicative of the.method by which the divine 
justice and the divine mercy are harmoniously displayed 
in the pardon of sinners. Besides, the illustrative case 
employed in this parable, being that of an earthly parent 
receiving back his erring child, was not of such a kind as 
to afford scope for the introduction of any emblem of the 
Atonement as the basis of forgiveness. For it is not in 
His paternal relation as here represented, but in His juat- 
cial relation to us as a righteous Governor, that God re- 
quires an expiation forthe guilty. (2.) Again, the parable 
of the unmerciful servant is designed to show how gener- 
ously we ought to forgive the trespasses of our fellow-men, 
in consideration of the much greater amount of our own 
trespasses, for the pardon of which we are beholden to 
the grace of God. And with this view it is not necessary, 
any more than in the other instance, that the Atonement, 
as the ground of the divine forgiveness, should be specially 
2D 
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PART referred to. All that is requisite is that our forgiveness 

Sec, 1, Should be represented as being, with respect to ourselves, 

—— an act of sovereign grace, wholly gratuitous and unmerited. 

Some have indeed affirmed, that the doctrine of the 

Atonement represents God as being less merciful than 

was the royal creditor in the parable, who “ frankly for- 

gave” his servant’s debts when asked to do so, without 

requiring any satisfaction. Thereply is obvious, however, 

that the satisfaction which God requires in order to the 

pardon of sin, is a satisfaction which He has Himself pro- 

vided, and hence that the costliness of our pardon, in- 

stead of detracting from the greatness of the divine mercy, 
incomparably enhances it. 

In connection with these remarks, I may add, that in 
another of our Lord’s parables—that of the Pharisee and 
the publican—there is a very significant reference to a pro- 
pitiation for sin as the ground on which it is forgiven. 
For in the publican’s prayer, “ God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner,” the words translated “ Be merciful” are not €Aénoov 

PALS jse, as used by the blind man referred to in a subsequent 

rill. 13. yerse of the same chapter, but tAdoO@yz7u pot, which pro- 

baa perly signifies “be propitiated towards me.” This ex- 
pression is unquestionably a sacrificial one; and when 
taken in connection with the circumstance that the publi- 
can is represented as “going up Zo the temple to pray,” 
it indicates an expectation of forgiveness through some 
atonement analogous to those sacrifices which were con- 
stantly offered up in that holy place. 

No reason lt is, however, a most unwarranted notion which some 


at ai yy persons seem to entertain, that if the Atonement were a 
ioning the 


Atone- Scriptural doctrine it would certainly be mentioned in 
ment . : . 
whenever | OnLy Passage of Holy Srp which makes any allusion 
the pardon to the “forgiveness of sin.” There is no good reason 
f sin i : : : 

Mere for such an expectation. “ Forgiveness of sin” stands 


related to various subjects, in connection with any one 
of which it may be referred to, according to the circum- 
stances and purposes of the writer, without the slightest 
intention to disparage or ignore the others. Thus, for 
example, it may be referred to in connection with ‘she 
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grace of God as its prime origiz; in connection with ¢he PART 
death of Christ as its meritorious ground or procuring spo. 'y. 
causé; in connection with the fazth and repentance of the —— 
sinner as its avztecedents ; in connection with a forgiving 
disposition as its constant accompaniment ; or in connection 

with love and gratitude to God and renewed obedience to 

Him as its practical resw/ts. And no intelligent reader of 

the Scriptures will suppose that any one of these things, 

to which “forgiveness of sin” bears a very close relation, 

is meant to be dzspensed with, because it is zot expressly men- 
tioned in some passages which speak of “ forgiveness” in one 

or other of its varied aspects. Such a supposition could 

only be justified on the principle, which cannot with the 

least show of reason be maintained, that any passage of 
Scripture which refers to a particular subject must set 

forth the whole circle of Christian doctrine with respect 

to it. 

“ Socinians,’ says Mr Jerram, “ make a great display of Jerram on 
texts in which the forgiveness of sin is referred to without Ht 
any express mention of our Lord’s sacrifice as the ground 74. 
of it. But it would be more to their purpose to show that 
these texts are, in any point of view, inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Atonement.; and to show, farther, in what 
way, according to their own scheme, these texts are to be 
reconciled with all those other passages which speak of par- 
don being granted on the consideration of what Christ has 
done and suffered as the Saviour of sinners. For it ought 
to be remembered that if a system of conferring divine 
mercy on man has anywhere been laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures—as we allege there has been,—and if it can be 
proved—as we are confident it may—that the forgiveness 
of sin is positively stated as resting on that particular 
system,—then we have all the evidence which an: estab- 
lished order of things can require, that the righteous Gov- 
ernor of the world has regard to that systém, even where 
no express reference is made to it; and ten thousand 
omissions of this kind can have no weight against this 
positive arrangement. Before they can be adduced with 
the least effect, it must be shown that the system has been 
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abrogated with as much clearness and certainty as that it 
was established.” 

I may add that these considerations are applicable, 
not only to those passages in our Lord’s discourses, but 
generally to all passages of Scripture whatsoever, in which 
the forgiveness of sins may be referred to without express 
mention of the Atonement as the ground of it. The 
omission of any notice of the Atonement in such passages 
may be sufficiently explained by, the circumstance that 
forgiveness is there considered in relation to its source, its 
antecedents, its accompaniments, or its practical results, and 
that the occasion or the subject in hand were not such as 
to call for any allusion to the Atonement as its procuring 
cause. Indeed, if we were to proceed upon the principle 
that anything that is not expressly mentioned in a parti- 
cular passage which speaks of the forgiveness of sin may 
be set aside as having no connection with that blessing, I 
might undertake to prove, by not a few Scriptural testi- 
monies, that repentance ts not at all necessary to forgive- 
ness. There is no express mention of repentance in the 
following texts: “I, even I,am He that blotteth out thy 
transgressions for mine own sake, and will not remember 
thy sins.” “In whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
His grace.” “Now once in the end of the world hath He 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” But 
no one, so far as I know, has ever insisted that the omis- 
sion in these passages of any allusion to repentance war- 
rants us to conclude that impenitent men may obtain 
forgiveness. Equally unwarranted would it be to infer, 
from certain texts which speak of pardon without reference 
to the Atonement, that pardon is to be obtained on any 
other ground than that which is set forth in very numer- 
ous and perfectly explicit testimonies of Holy Scripture, 
—and nowhere more distinctly than in the never-to-be- 
forgotten words, uttered: by the Saviour Himself, when 
instituting the Lord’s Supper: “ Zhzs zs my blood of the 
new covenant, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” 
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THE ATONEMENT CANNOT BE SAID TO BE 
UNNECESSARY. 


WHEN we maintain the necessity of the Atonement, we PART 
are not to be understood as venturing to affirm, on purely a, e 
reasonable grounds and apart from the testimony of Holy : 
Scripture, that there was no other method by which the pecs tt 
salvation of sinners could possibly have been effected. It atonement 
would ill become creatures whose faculties are so weak; 
and whose field of observation is so limited, to speak as if 
they had independent means of knowing what the great 
God could or could not have done, if it had so pleased 
Him, for the redemption of a fallen world. All that we 
affirm is, that the method. of salvation which God has 
been pleased to reveal to us in the Scriptures serves cer- 
tain important ends in the divine administration, which 
could not, so far as we are able to see, have been other- 
wise accomplished, and which sufficiently vindicate His 
wisdom and goodness in the appointment of it. Indeed 
our position is mainly a defensive one, which we find our- 
selves obliged to assume in order to repel the assertion 
that an atonement for sin is so evidently superfluous as to 
Were it not that such an asser- 
by all who “ contend earnestly 
ed to the saints,” we might well 
God has actually done with a 
restoration of our sinful race, 
gitate the question, whether the 
erwise have been accomplished 
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I. One of the chief grounds on which it is alleged, by 
those who reject the doctrine of the Atonement, that no 
such provision for the expiation of human guilt and the 
satisfaction of divine justice can be at all necessary, is the 
tender and endearing relation of a Father which God is 
held to sustain towards His intelligent creatures. For 
surely, they argue, there is nothing to prevent a kind 
parent from freely forgiving the misconduct of his erring 
children, and cordially restoring them to his confidence 
and favour, so soon as they show themselves truly peni- 
tent for their faults. What need of satisfaction or expia- 
tion in such a case? We should bitterly censure the 
severity of an earthly father, if he laid any further chas- 
tisement on his offspring than was absolutely necessary 
for their correction and amendment; or if, when their 
offences were deeply deplored and heartily renounced, he 
still, in his stern inflexibility, withheld forgiveness until 
the fullest compensation had been made for the dishonour 
they had done to his dignity and authority. How then 
can we attribute to our heavenly. Father a course of pro- 
cedure, which, if witnessed in any of the “fathers of our 
flesh,” we should unhesitatingly denounce as unnatural 
and unmerciful? Rather ought we to say, that if men 
being evil, are ready to pardon the transgressions of their 
children, without exacting any further satisfaction than 
penitential acknowledgments and sincere efforts of refor- 
mation, much more must our Father who is in heaven be 
willing, on the like terms, to forgive every repentant 
sinner. 

To those who thus argue, we might venture to reply 
that, even regarding God exclusively in His paternal 
relation, it is not by any means so clear as they would 
have us to believe, that He needs must forgive every 
penitent offender without requiring satisfaction for his 
sins. For, be it remembered, God is not, like an earthly 
parent, concerned only with the superintendence of a 
limited household, the administration of which is alto- 
gether a private matter, to be regulated by Him according 
to His free discretion. No. He is the common parent of 
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the human race—and not only so, but, as we have reason PART 
to believe, of manifold other races of intelligent creatures; 1 
and as such, it concerns Him so to deal with each indi- —— 
vidual member of His great family, as may be conducive 

to the true welfare, not only of that individual, but of all 

the other members. The largeness of His family, while 

not in the least affecting the fatherly love with which its 
affairs are regulated by Him, may, notwithstanding, affect 

very materially che system according to which the regula- 

tion is conducted. The household, in fact, has expanded 

into a kingdom. And though it be still the kingdom of 

our Father, we cannot conceive of it as otherwise admin- 
istered by Him than after the manner of a just and impar- 

tial ruler,—by general laws, which are subservient to the 
public interests, and which must in every case be firmly 
maintained and fully vindicated. Hence we may readily 
conceive that many things might be competent to the 
discretion of an earthly parent, when dealing with his 
erring children, which would not so well comport with the 
supremacy of the Universal Parent, by whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is ruled, 

It is not necessary, however, to meet the argument on God is not 
this ground ; for we have the clearest evidence that could ia ies et 
be wished, from the constitution of our nature, from the 2. moral 
course of divine providence, and, above all, from the ciate 
express declarations of Holy Scripture, that God sustains 
the character, not only of a beneficent Father, but also of 
a righteous moral Governor, towards His rational crea- 
tures. These two characters, accordingly, must be com- 
bined in all our conceptions of the Supreme Being as 
related to us. And if it would be an error to ascribe to 
Him the stern inflexibility of a ruler apart from the 
merciful kindness of a parent, it would be no less an error 
to ascribe to Him the tenderness of parental love in deal- 
ing with His sinful offspring, exclusive of that concern 
which, as a righteous Sovereign, He must ever show for 
the authority of His laws and the rectitude of His gov- 
ernment. Nor are we to suppose that these characters, 
as sustained by Him, are in any respect opposed to one 
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another. Rather must we view them as harmoniously 
united and co-ordinately displayed in all His dispensa- 


* tions. Least of all is it necessary to regard them as con- 


flicting with one another in the matter of the Atonement. 
For it must not be forgotten that He who, in His strict 
justice, exacted this great expiation for human guilt, is no 
other than the same adorable Being who of His infinite 
compassion and mercy hath provided it. So that we see 
in it the rectitude of the Sovereign co-operating with the 
love of the Father, with a view to the recovery and restora- 
tion of His fallen creatures. 

But this is not the only ground, nor is it even the chief 
ground, on which the necessity of the Atonement may be 
reconciled with the fatherhood of God. There is so much 
of a disposition shown by some modern writers to repre- 
sent the Atonement in the light of a mere “ governmental 
display,” or “stroke of administrative policy for upholding 
the authority of law and order in the moral world,” that 
we should do well, in vindicating its necessity, to appeal, 
not only to the relation which God bears to us as a sove- 
reign Lawgiver and righteous moral Governor, but also to 
the essential attributes of the divine character, as calling for 
some such remedial provision to expiate the sins of those 
who are to receive forgiveness. Be it remembered, then, 
that “the Lord is righteous in all His ways, and holy in 
all His works ;” “a God of truth, and without iniquity, 
just and right is He;” “of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and that cannot look upon iniquity ;” “rendering to 
every man according to his deeds,” and pledged to inflict 
“indignation and wrath upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil.”. These are the true sayings of God respecting Him- 
self. Doubtless He is our Father. But when so regard- 
ing Him, we must not ignore those attributes which dis- 
tinguish Him, or think of Him as altogether different from 
what He truly is. You say, “He is our Father;” and 
you are warranted to say so. But who or what manner of 
Being is it that you thus designate? Our Father is no 
other than this righteous and holy God—this sin-hating 
and sin-punishing God. And we may be very sure that, 
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even in dealing with us as a Father, He cannot deny Him- PART 

self, or act in such a manner as would be opposed and ee 

abhorrent to His moral nature. a 
It is true, He possesses other attributes as well as these. 

He is “the Lord God merciful and gracious, long-suffer- Exod. 

r : : XXXIV. 6, 7, 

ing, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 

for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 

sin.” But this consideration cannot be held to supersede 

the necessity of an atonement, whereby divine mercy may 

be shown to sinful men on such terms as are compatible, 

not with some only, but with a the moral attributes of 

the Godhead. The sole effect of it is to warrant the per- 

suasion, that whatsoever the holiness and justice of God 

may require, shall unfailingly be supplied by His loving- 

kindness and compassion. And I need scarcely remark 

that this persuasion has been fully verified by the won- 

derful provision He has actually made for our redemption 

through the sufferings and death of His only-begotten 

Son, “whom,” as the Scripture saith, “God hath set forth Rom. iii. 

to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare et 

His righteousness, . .. that He might be just, and 

the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” 


II. Again, it is argued that the Atonement is unneces- Allegation 
sary, because there is no obstacle whatever on the part of ag ie 
God opposing the free access of sinners to His friendship sels ata) 
and favour; the sole obstacle being on the part of sinners Cote ihe 
themselves, whose alienated hearts will not suffer them et 
to believe that God is so loving and merciful as He Him. 
truly is. 

This is substantially the same objection we had to con- 
tend with when discussing those texts which speak of the 
death of Christ as the ground of reconciliation between 
God and man. And it is unnecessary to repeat at any 
_ length the plain, and, as it seems to me, conclusive answer 
then given toit. If by “an obstacle on the part of God 
to the forgiveness of sinners” there be understood any- 
thing in the shape of personal resentment, or implacable 


vindictiveness, or unwillingness to show mercy, it is per- 


Pee Vil. ‘LI. 
Ps. XXxiv. 


16. 
Isa. lix. 2. 


Rom. i. 18. 


Supra, p. 
66. 
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fectly true that there is no such obstacle. But that there 
are what may be called “obstacles” of another kind, 
arising from God’s most holy aversion to sin, His just 
condemnation of it, and His declared purpose as the 
supreme Lawgiver and righteous Judge to punish it, can 
hardly be denied by any careful reader of the Scriptures. 
How else are we to explain those frequent and express 
statements, that “ God is angry with the wicked every day ;” 
that “the face of the Lord is against them that do evil ;” 
that “our iniquities have separated between us and our 
God, and our sins have hid His face from us that He will 
not hear;” and that “the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men”? A great part of the Bible, indeed, would need to 
be written over again, before we can expunge from it the 
broad and palpable evidence of God’s holy displeasure 
against sinful men, and of His righteous purpose to inflict 
judgment on their iniquities. 

It avails nothing to say that the statements of Scripture 
on this subject are expressed in figurative language and 
applied to God after the manner of men. It is true they 
are so. We cannot /iterally ascribe to God those human 
emotions and passions which such language denotes. But 
while to this extent the expressions must be qualified, we 
are not warranted to set them aside as if they were devoid 
of meaning. For, as I formerly observed, men do not 
employ figures to odscure or weaken the import of their 
statements, but, on the contrary, to make it clearer and 
more forcible. And hence, when the inspired writers 
denounce the “wrath” and “hatred” and “ vengeance” of 
God against wickedness, their evident purpose is to make 
us see more clearly, and feel more deeply, that there is 
somewhat on the part of God opposing the reception of 
sinners into His favour, which may be fitly depicted by 
comparing it to those dispositions and feelings of the 
human heart under which, in these figurative expressions, 
it is represented. Let every reasonable qualification be 
applied to such Scriptural denunciations, on the score of 
their being conveyed in figurative language, it must still 
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be allowed that they have a definite meaning, such as we PART 
are capable of apprehending and appreciating. And that nae 
meaning evidently must be somewhat that pertains to God, —— 

some barrier on Hzs part that needs to be removed, in 

order that sinful men may be exempted from the forfeit- 

ures and penalties which they have justly incurred. 


III. A farther ground for questioning the necessity of If men can 
an atonement has been sought in a comparison of the ate 


ways of God with the conduct of men. Why, it is asked, without re- 
should not God forgive sin without requiring expiation to Meaean 
be made for it? We can forgive an injury done to us by Whyshould 
a fellow-creature without demanding full reparation for 

the offence. We blame ourselves, indeed, and are blamed 

by others, if we act differently. We feel that we are Maurice’s 
transgressing our Lord’s precept, “ Be ye merciful as your cal Paes 
Father is merciful,’ if we do not freely forgive a brother p. 137, © 
who has wronged us; and we should be ashamed to ad- set 

mit that his punishment afforded us any real pleasure or 
satisfaction. Why, then, should it be thought that God 

cannot pardon sin without insisting that satisfaction shall 

be rendered for it? Is not this to suppose that the very 

Being, whose mercy we are called to imitate, is less merci- 

ful than ourselves? Is not this to ascribe to the great 

God what we should consider shameful and reprehensible 

on the part of man? 

The whole plausibility of this objection arises from an 
oversight of the very broad distinction between fersonal 
resentment and judicial condemnation. Men may pass over 
injuries and indignities the effects of which are limited to 
themselves; but we cannot thence infer that “the Judge 
of all the earth” must in like manner pass over transgres- 
sions which are committed against those laws of His uni- 
versal kingdom which involve the welfare of the whole 
intelligent creation. The satisfaction which He requires 
is not personal; for He solemnly declares that He has 
no pleasure in the death of the sinner. It is a judzctal 
satisfaction which He is concerned to exact, not for 
the gratification of any wrathful or vindictive feelings, 
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but for the vindication of His justice in the forgiveness 
of sins, and with the view of maintaining inviolate, and 
free from every charge of imperfection or mutability, 
the rectitude of His government and the authority of 

His statutes. 

Besides, the case is very imperfectly, and on that ac- 
count unfairly, represented, when we speak of God as 
requiring, and not also as rendering, satisfaction for those 
sins which are forgiven by Him. Never must we forget 
that what he requires in order to the remission of sins He 
has Himself freely provided. When we thus take a full 
and correct view of the whole transaction, so far is God 
from appearing to be less merciful than men are when 
they forgive wrongs without demanding reparation, that, on 
the contrary, His mercy is the more brightly displayed by 
the very costliness of that propitiation, which His justice 
indeed exacted, but His unspeakable love supplied. In- 
deed we may venture to say that the mercy of God could 
not have been satisfactorily proved to us by the free and 
full pardon of transgressors without an atonement ; for in 
such a case our inference might have been, not that He is 
plenteous in mercy, but that He is regardless of justice; 
that He cares not for the authority of His laws; or that 
sin is not really evil in His sight. It is only the fact of 
His having at once justly required and graciously pro- 
vided, with a view to our forgiveness, the inestimable 
sacrifice of His own beloved Son, that causes us to see in 
the pardon He extends to us a clear proof, not of indiffer- 
ence with respect to sin, but of boundless compassion and 
mercy to those who are chargeable with it. 

_ The objection we are now seeking to obviate has been 
occasionally enforced by an appeal to the Scriptural com. 
parison of the forgiveness of sins to the remission of debts. 
And it has been argued that just as a human creditor 
would be considered severe and ungenerous for insisting 
on full payment from one who is indebted to him and 
who has not the means of answering the demand, se 
would it be unworthy of the divine benevolence to exact 
from sinners an adequate satisfaction, such as they are 
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unable to render, for that debt of guilt and condemnation PART 

which they have incurred. Sate 
Those who thus argue overlook the fact that sins are —— 

called “debts” only in a metaphorical sense, and that the 

metaphor must not be stretched further than the nature 

of the case which it is meant to illustrate will admit of. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that with all their eagerness to 

explain away such figurative expressions as tend to con- 

firm the doctrine of the Atonement, none are more ready 

than the adversaries of that doctrine to push to an extreme 

the import of any figurative language that may seem to 

afford them a plausible ground for controverting it. It is 

obvious, however, that some of the most important circum- 

stances which belong to a “teral debt, or obligation to 

repay a sum of money, do not at all belong to the figu- 

vative debt which a sinner may be said to contract when 

by sin he falls under an obligation to suffer punishment. 

The one, as being a mere private or personal matter, may, 

at the discretion of the creditor, be remitted without de- 

manding any compensation; but the other, as affecting 

the interests of law and justice, requires such satisfaction 

to be rendered as shall effectually distinguish the pardon 

of the sinner from connivance at his sin. Besides, any 

appearance of severity in the arrangement by which an 

expiation of human guilt has been demanded in order to 

its remission, is wholly removed when we consider that 

the same righteous God by whom the expiation was re- 

quired has been pleased, of His own infinite goodness, to 

provide it for us. 


IV. Another ground on which it has been maintained Allegation 


that the 
that an atonement is unnecessary—nay, even that it is penalties 


impossible—is the allegation that all the penalties an- of cites 
nexed to sin flow from it inevitably in the way of natural ete by 
consequence, and hence that these penalties can only be Cue 
averted by the deliverance of the transgressor from sin itself. 
itself, which is their cause—in other words, by his per- 

sonal sanctification. Thus, it is affirmed by one modern 


writer :— 
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‘Sin contains its own retributive penalty, as surely and as natur- 
ally as the acorn contains the oak. Punishment is ordained to follow 
guilt by God—not as a Judge, but as the Creator and Legislator of 
the universe. We can be redeemed from the punishment of sin only 
by being redeemed from its commission. Neither can there be any 
such thing as vicarious atonement or punishment.” 


To the same effect are the following statements of 
another writer :— 


“It would seem to me an impeachment upon His government, 
and to charge it with weakness, if it could not be maintained without 
the infliction of capital punishment. God and His laws need no 
such vindication; and for this among other reasons, that sin is its 
own punishment. Sin carries death in its nature. ‘The soul that 
sinneth must die’ is a fact—a simple fact. The soul that sinneth 
does die. From the hour that sin gets possession of the soul the 
seed of death is planted there, and in due course it will arrive at its 
proper consummation. . . . How can any one suppose that 
Jesus Christ could be such a Saviour as that?” (z.e., a Saviour from 
the penalties of sin.) ‘‘ His name was called Jesus because He came 
to save the people from their sins. Long shall we look for any pas- 
sage in the Scriptures in which He is described as a Saviour from 
their penalties. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 
There can be no divorce between sin and suffering. The link that 
binds the two together comes from the divine forge. It has the mark 
of God’s hand upon it. Sin and suffering must be eternally one; 
but, God be praised, there is a Saviour from sin, and zz ¢hat way 
from all its penalties.” 


A third author, to whose theory respecting the suffer- 
ings of Christ we have already referred, expresses himself 
thus on the subject immediately before us :— 


“ The spiritual laws of the universe are self-acting. They do not 
need or admit of vindication or support from human or divine hands. 
Without aid from any quarter they avenge themselves, and exact 
without fail, so long as the evil remains, the amount of penalty which 


the deed of violation deserves. . . . God Himself could not an- 
nul the sequence of sin and death; could not shield from the penalty 
except by removing its cause. . . . There is one salvation for 


man—only one; a Salvation, not from hell, but from sin; not from 
consequences here or hereafter, but from the deep cause itself. . 

The punishment of moral evil, always and everywhere, is certain. 
The justice of the universe in this sense is an eternal fact, which 
even God could not set aside. God’s mercy in Christ does not in 
the slightest degree set aside this justice. What it does is to remove 
the only ground on which the claim of justice stands. Instead of 
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arbitrarily withdrawing the criminal from punishment, it destroys in PART 
his soul that evil which is the only cause and reason of punishment, _ IV. 
and which being removed, punishment ceases of itself.” 


I have already had occasion to animadvert on these Sura, p. 
or similar statements. I endeavoured to show that they 3©3:395 
greatly exaggerate the facts of the case. For though, in 
the constitution of man and in the course of providence, 
there is an order of sequence observable, tending to bring 
about a kind of xatural retribution, experience shows that 
the actual result of this arrangement cannot with any pro- 
priety be regarded as a uniform, unfailing, and adequate 
dispensation of rewards and punishments in the present 
life; but that, on the contrary, the anomalies and excep- 
tions are so great and so numerous as to furnish strong 
presumptive evidence of a future and more perfect retribu- 
tion in the life to come. I also observed that these state- 
ments represent moral agents as exclusively subjected to 
certain zatural Jaws or arrangements of the universe, by 
which sin and its bitter fruits are connected with one 
another; while they take no account whatever of God’s 
moral law, imperatively requiring obedience, through the 
dictates of conscience and the express precepts of His 
Word, and authoritatively denouncing condemnation, either 
here or hereafter, on its transgressors. And yet, farther, 
I remarked that according to these statements the moral 
government of the living personal God is absolutely super- 
seded by what is styled “the justice of the universe ;” and 
the “Judge of all the earth” has nothing left for Him to 
_ do, but simply to look on and witness the evolutions of 
that ‘“‘self-acting” mechanism which is independent of His 
support and does not allow of His interference. 

I need scarcely add that with those who hold such 
Opinions it would be utterly vain to enter into any discus- 
sion respecting the necessity of an atonement; for, before 
approaching that subject, we should be obliged to have 
a preliminary controversy with them regarding the first 
principles of ethics and of natural theology. Suffice it to 
say then, that, as moral and accountable agents, it is not 
with “ self-acting laws of the spiritual universe,” but with 
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PART the living God—the righteous Judge and sovereign Ruler 

of the universe—that we have todo. The dictates of our 

— own reasonable and moral nature tend to assure us that 

by sin we are excluded from His favour, and justly ex- 

posed to the endurance of His wrath. And as for the 

testimony of Holy Scripture, we may venture to say that 

if there be one thing which it more plainly declares and 

more solemnly impresses upon us than another, it is this, 

that over and above any natural consequences which sin 

Rom. i.18. may entail on those who have committed it, there is “the 

wrath of God revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 

ness and unrighteousness of men,” and the condemnation 

Eccles. xii. with which it shall be visited, in the day when “ God shall 

ae bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or evil.” 

If these things be so, it cannot be maintained that our 
need of an expiation for sin is superseded by “ the justice 
of the universe ;” for although by the removal of sin we 
could obtain exemption from all the natural evils and 
miseries it has brought upon us (which, however, is not 
usually found to be the case), it would still be necessary 
for us to be delivered from the righteous displeasure and 

Supra, p. Merited judgment of God. Sin, as I formerly observed, 

365- is not only a spiritual adzsease which needs to be cured, but 
a crime which the great Judge must either condemn or 
pardon. For, not to speak of the testimony of Scripture, 
which is altogether conclusive upon this point, there is 
an irrepressible sense of guilt in the human heart, bear- 
ing sure witness to the condemnation which past sin has 
incurred, and which future reformation cannot of itself 
annul. 

In regard to the statement of one of the writers above 
referred to, that “ we shall look long for any passage in the 
Scriptures in which Jesus is described as a Saviour from 
the penalties of sin,’ we may simply remark that any one 
who is really desirous of finding what is said in Scripture 
on this subject, and heartily disposed to acknowledge what 
he finds, however much it may disappoint or disconcert him, 
can hardly have to “look long” before he discovers some 
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such passages as the following: “God sent not His Son PART 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the world .1Y: 
through him might be saved.” “ Much more, being now 
justified by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath Je oa 
through Him.” “ There is now no condemnation to them hs v.9; 
that are in Christ Jesus.” “Christ hath redeemed us Vii. I. 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” Hi 13. 
“Ye wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from , Thess. i. 
the Bead, even Jesus, who delivered us from the wrath to a mies 
come.” “For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but - 

to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died 

for us.” 


V. Another ground on which it has been frequently Alleged 
argued that an atonement is unnecessary is the alleged Tae 
sufficiency of repentance. ance. 

That sinners must repent in order to receive forgive- 
ness is freely admitted by all believers in the Atonement. 

But, according to their view, the connection between re- 
pentance and pardon is entirely owing to the mediation of 

Jesus Christ. It is “in His name,” as He has Himself Luke, 
assured us, that “ repentance and remission of sins are to“ 4” 
be preached among all nations.” And ‘God is said to 

have “exalted Him with His right hand to be a Prince Acts, v. 
and a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness 3* 

of sins.” 

We are told, however, by those who would set aside the 
Atonement, that repentance has an intrinsic and indepen- 
dent efficacy ; that taken in its full sense, as comprehend- 
ing not only compunction for sin but amendment of life, 
it is all the reparation for past sin that can be reasonably 
looked for; that it fully recognises the authority of the 
law of God, and practically acknowledges the guilt of 
having transgressed it ; and that on these grounds it may 
- be regarded as coming in the place of punishment, and as 
equally well serving to satisfy the claims and to fulfil the 
wise and good purposes of the supreme Lawgiver. 

There is no real force or justice in these statements, 
however plausible at first sight they may appear to be. 

2E 
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PART 1. Repentance, in its fullest sense, cannot be considered 
Ba >, as anything more than a performance of our present duty. 
Rea: It is simply a return to that path of obedience which ought 
ance is our Never to have been forsaken, with such penitential feelings 
present and acknowledgments as are due from us in our present 


duty, and ty 
cannot ex- position as self-convicted sinners. And hence, although it 


piate past’ were ever so perfect—instead of uniformly being so defec- 
tive that in many respects it needs to be repented of—it 
could not be held to have any retrospective efficacy as 
an expiation of guilt previously contracted. It no more 
avails to make atonement for past sins than to procure an 
indulgence for future sins. Nor can it be truly said that, 
with reference to the supreme Lawgiver, repentance serves 
Does not the same ends as punishment; for though it may indicate 
cane ae what the transgressor thinks of sin, it gives no indication 
punish of what God thinks of sin—how deeply He hates it—how 
ees sternly He condemns it—how utterly opposed in His 
judgment it is held to be to the holiness of His nature, 
the authority of His laws, the rectitude of His government, 
and the true welfare of His creatures. 
Appealto 2. We make no appeal, as many writers have done when 
Gore i treating of this subject, to the analogy of divine providence. 
vidence in- For though it be unquestionable that the repentance of 
aa profligate persons, such as the drunkard, the spendthrift, 
or the debauchee, does not exempt them from those 
ruinous consequences to their health or wealth which their 
past vices have brought upon them, it might be fairly 
replied that the same thing holds true when such persons 
are brought to seek redemption through the Saviour. Not- 
withstanding the free and full pardon then conferred upon 
them, they are not usually delivered from the pernicious 
effects of their past misconduct. These still cleave to them, 
as a standing memorial of the evil of sin, and as a means 
of salutary discipline, tending at once to deepen their 
humility and to quicken their watchfulness and earnest- 
ness in the Christian life. 
Analogy of But we may confidently appeal to the analogy of human 
human governments. For every one knows that the repentance 


govern: 
ments. of a person by whom some aggravated deed of robbery, or 
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of murder, or of treason, has been perpetrated, is never 
recognised as an expiation of his offence. Although a 
considerable interval may have elapsed between the com- 
mission of his crime and his detection as the author of 
it, and during that interval he may have mourned for it 
in secret bitterness, and outwardly maintained the most 
reputable and blameless life, his merited condemnation 
is not stayed on that account. Strongly as the personal 
feelings of the judge might prompt him in such a case to 
the exercise of mercy, he feels that a regard to his char- 
acter and his office, to the majesty of the law and to the 
welfare of the community, constrains him to pronounce 
upon the criminal that sentence which the law attaches to 
his crime. 

Perhaps it may be here said that all analogy is pre- 
cluded between the ways of God and the ways of men in 
this respect. A human government has to deal only with 
occasional delinquents whose crimes it must sternly punish 
for the protection of the rest of the community, whereas 
the divine government has to deal with a whole race of 
transgressors, all of whom are already involved in one 
common condemnation, so that the preventive purpose 
that might be served by a strict enforcement of the law 
is in this case superseded, and the only remaining alter- 
native is a suspension of the law, or universal ruin. On 
this account it may be alleged that the analogy is so im- 
perfect that no argument can be founded on it. 

To this we reply, that the circumstance of our whole 
race being already involved in condemnation, may be a 
sufficient reason why God should somehow provide for the 
commutation of His righteous sentence, but is no reason 
why, in so doing, He should not also provide for the 
satisfaction of His justice, for the honouring of His law, 
and for promoting the interests of holiness for the future 
in all who may take advantage of His offered grace. 
Nay, rather, it is a reason why He should be the more 
concerned to prevent the exercise of His mercy from 
being abused, and should evidently demonstrate in His 
method of forgiving sin, no less than in His denunciations 
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against it, that it is the abominable thing which He hates. 
Besides, we have no ground or warrant for supposing that 
there may not be other races of intelligent creatures in 
other worlds, to whom the dealings of God with sinful 
men may either now or hereafter become known, and 
whose spiritual welfare might be injuriously affected by 
a full pardon tendered to us on the mere condition of 
repentance. 

3. I may farther observe, that not only is any repent- 
ance to which we are able to attain so defective as to need 
an atonement for itself, instead of compensating for our 
other sins and shortcomings, but z¢ zs of the very nature 
of repentance to disclaim every personal ground of acceptance 
in the sight of God. ‘The true penitent is self-convicted 
and self-condemned. He fully acquiesces in the truth of 
every charge which the law of God brings against him, 
and in the justice of every woe which it denounces upon 
him ; and most heartily does he acknowledge that in him- 
self there is no available plea which he can urge in arrest 
of judgment. How strange, then, is it, that repentance 
should have ascribed to it a virtue or efficacy in procuring 
the forgiveness of sin which it is of the very nature of 
repentance to repudiate! 

4. This remark leads me yet farther to observe, that 
there are natural feelings and instincts in the human heart 
which seem to bespeak the necessity of some other pro- 
vision than repentance can supply for the pardon of our 
transgressions. I know not how we can otherwise account 
for the wide diffusion and continued prevalence of the rite 
of sacrifice. For though there be reason to believe that 
this ordinance originated in a divine appointment after 
the Fall, and was handed down by the sons of Noah 
to their descendants, we can hardly think that mere 
tradition would have given to it so firm a hold as it has 
ever been found to maintain on men of all nations and of 
every age, if there were not some principle involved in it 
that commends itself to the felt wants and deep-seated 
yearnings of the sinful heart. Nor is it easy to account, 
on any other ground, for the power which the simple and 
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faithful preaching of the Cross has ever exerted. Our PART 
moral nature somehow compels us to respect the claims 
of holiness, even when we have infringed them. And it —— 
seems as if we could not ourselves be satisfied with any 
deliverance from the merited consequences of our trans- 
gressions which comes to us in any other way than a way 
of righteousness. Hence we do not find that practically 
there is much difficulty in securing for the idea of an 
atonement a cheerful acceptance on the part of such men 
as are awakened to somewhat of a just sense of their own 
sinfulness. Mysterious as it may be in some respects to 
their intellect, it meets with a ready response and acqui- 
escence from their heart.* 

I cannot refrain from quoting, as to this subject, the 
following remarks of a late eloquent preacher, whose views 
were in many respects very much opposed to the com- 
monly received doctrines of evangelical theology. The 
Rev. F. W. Robertson of Brighton thus observes :— 


“It is perilous to explain away, as mere figures of speech, those Robertson 

passages which speak of God as angry with sin. The first proof that on the 
He is so is to be drawn from our own conscience. We feel that God is Sate 
angry; and if that be but figurative, then it is only figurative to say Corinth- 
that God is pleased. There must be some deep truth in these expres- ians, Lect. 
sions, or else we lose the personality of God. The second proof comes 46. 
to us from the character of Christ. He was the representative of God 
under the limitations of humanity. Now, Christ was ‘ angry’ (Mark, 
iii. 5; x. 14). That, therefore, which God feels, corresponds with 
that which in pure humanity is the emotion of anger. No other word 
will adequately represent God’s feeling than the human word ‘ anger.’ 
If we explain away such words, we lose the distinction between right 
and wrong. Nay, we will end in believing that there is no God at 
all, if we begin with explaining away His feelings.” 

The same author remarks, when writing on the subject of capital 
punishments :— 

“There is a previous question to be settled: Is the object of Life and 
punishment threefold only,—to serve aS an example to others—to Letters of 

. W. Ro- 
ameliorate the offender—and in some cases to defend society by his pettsbi! ‘. 
entire removal? Or is there a fourth element—the expression of 978, 
righteous vengeance? for, I acknowledge, I cannot look upon 
vengeance as merely remedial. The sense of indignation which 
arises in the human bosom spontaneously against some crimes must, 
in a degree, be a reflection of that which exists in the mind of Deity. 


* See Appendix, Note L. 
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If so, there is in Him that which the Scripture calls ‘wrath;’ and 
we are not entitled, I think, to assume that all penalty is intended to 
affect or can affect the reformation of the offender. Probably some 
penalties are final, expressing infinite justice; and then the higher 
award of human law must resemble that. It is the indignation of 
society or of mankind, purified from all vindictiveness, expressed in 
a final punishment. For, doubtless, man—that is, society as dis- 
tinguished from individual man—speaks in a degree with the autho- 
rity of God, ‘He hath committed all judgment unto Him, because 
He is the Son of man.’ All hangs on that, Is final penalty the 
dignified expression of vengeance, putting aside the question of 
remedy or of social safety, and does not the element of vengeance 
enter into all punishment? If not, why does the feeling exist, not as 
a sinful, but as an essential, part of human nature; in Azs words, 
too, and acts?” 


It is indeed strange that one who could feel and express 
so strongly the righteous indignation that naturally arises 
in every human breast against heinous acts of iniquity, 
and which, he justly argues, must be “a reflection of that 
which exists in the mind of Deity,” should yet conceive 
that in that divine scheme, the very object of which is 
to deal with sin, no expression. should be given to this 
righteous feeling on the part of God, nor any vindication 
offered of that attribute of the divine character which sin 
has especially outraged ! 

5. To these remarks I have only now to add one other 
consideration, suggested by Dr Wardlaw—namely, that 
those who allege repentance as the ground of pardon must be 
held as at least conceding the general principle on which the 
necessity of an atonement may be maintained. For why 
should they hold repentance to be necessary, except that 
it would be inconsistent with the character of the supreme 
Ruler, and with the interests of His universal government, 
that the penalties of transgression should be remitted while 
the transgressor continued impenitent and unsubdued ? 
If so, there is here the recognition of a principle—of the 
important principle that, in the terms on which pardon is 
administered, the glory of the divine character and govern- 
ment must be fully secured. Now, as Dr Wardlaw 
observes, “ If this general principle be once admitted, (and 
by whom can it be questioned ?) then the question natu- 
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rally suggests itself, Who is the most competent judge 
of what is requisite for such an end? for duly securing the 
authority of God’s law, and sustaining the honour and 
majesty of His government? If that eternal Being Him- 
self has devised, and revealed, and carried into execution, 
a scheme of mediation and atonement for that end, as His 
own fully-accredited Word in its plainest and most obvious 
sense teaches us that He has done, who is that worm of 
the dust who, in the plenitude of his fancied wisdom, 
presumes to pronounce this divine scheme to be unneces- 
sary, and, understanding better than God Himself what 
is most suitable to God’s character, and most conducive 
to the maintenance of the authority of His government, 
insists that the repentance of the sinner is of itself sufh- 
cient? May not the difference between the affirmations 
of God’s Word and the sentiments of such presumptuous 
speculators arise from the difference between the divine 
estimate and theirs of the amount of evil and of evil desert 
that there is in sin, and from a corresponding difference in 
the divine estimate and theirs of the importance of impress- 
ing the intelligent universe with its exceeding sinfulness, 
and with the inviolable and eternal righteousness of the 
administration of heaven ?” 

I need only add, that our competency to form a sound 
and impartial judgment in this matter may fairly be 
questioned, inasmuch as we are the very persons in whose 
behalf the divine mercy is to be administered. In fact, 
we are in the position of convicted criminals prescribing 
rules for the guidance of their judge. The sinfulness of 
our natures may reasonably be thought to have so far 
blunted our moral sensibilities as to disqualify us for 
appreciating the course which infinite rectitude and holi- 
ness may approve of; while, at the same time, our own 
deep personal interest in the question to be determined 
can scarcely fail to bias the conclusions we arrive at. 
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Seu IN Cautts 


THE ATONEMENT CANNOT BE SAID TO DEROGATE 
FROM THE PERFECTIONS OF GOD. 


PART A THIRD class of objections with which the revealed doc- 
aks ",, trine respecting the mediatorial work and sufferings of 
—- Jesus Christ has frequently been assailed, are those in 
which z¢ zs alleged to involve principles which derogate from 

the perfections of the divine character. 


Objection I. Thus we are told that “ zt zxvolves essential injustice. 
ees It represents a perfectly innocent and righteous person as 
a Us subjected to severe and unmerited sufferings in the room 
the justice Of the guilty. In this respect it is offensive to our moral 
of God. sense. It conflicts with the plainest principles of equity. 
How, then, can we suppose it to be compatible with the 
attributes of that adorable Being who is just in all His 
ways?” 
Christ was 1. To this apparently formidable objection we may 
ulna reply that there were specialities in the substitution of 
andhad Jesus Christ which ought greatly to affect our judgment 
capeattot with respect to it. He was a willing sufferer. Nothing 
His lite. was done to Him without His full concurrence. Nay, we 
may rather say that all the sufferings He endured were 
in fulfilment of his own earnest desire, and of His own 
deliberate and settled purpose. Farther, He was entitled, 
if it so pleased Him, to suffer and die as a substitute for 
John, x. sinners, having “power to lay down His life, and power 
iP to take it again.” Nor was this all; for, as He Himself 
assures us, the surrender of life which He thus made in 
behalf of sinners was sanctioned by His heavenly Father, 
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the supreme Head ofall authority and government. These PART 
considerations show that there is nothing that can be pro-  gyo."3 
perly called “injustice” in the transaction. “Injustice” —— 
consists in the invasion of a person’s rights. But no rights 
are invaded when a free and independent Being volun- 
tarily and deliberately consents to waive His own rights, 
and without the least prejudice to any other being—nay, 
rather to the eternal glory and blessedness of all other 
beings who are in any way affected by His procedure— 
resolves to “do what He wills with His own.” 

“ When we hear it asked” (to quote the words of a dis- 
tinguished writer), “ How can it be righteous to lay on 
one person the penalties of others? we must feel that 
the question, to be effectually answered, needs only to be 
more accurately put; that the form which it ought to 
assume is this, How can it be righteous for one person, 
who has authority to do it, voluntarily to take upon Him- 
self the penalties of others? None who remember the 
words of the Saviour,—‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will ;’ ‘I Trench’s 
lay down my life of myself;’ ‘I give my life a ransom >%™0"S 


in West- 
for many, —will deny our right to make this change in minster 


the form of the question. Nor can any fail to see that the opel [ 
whole aspect of the question. is by this little change entirely 
altered ; for how many an act of heroic self-sacrifice which 
it would be most unrighteous for others to demand from, 
or to force upon, one who was reluctant, which would in- 
deed cease to be heroism or devotion at all unless wholly 
self-imposed, is yet most glorious when one has freely 
undertaken it; and is only wot righteous because it is so 
much more and better than merely righteous,—because it 
moves in that higher region where law is no more known, 
but only known no more because it has been transfigured 
into love?” 

2. But this is not all; for if there be any difficulty in- The diffi. 
- volved in the Scriptural doctrine of the Atonement, so far nee 
as our views of the divine justice are affected by it, the facts of 
difficulty lies in the undeniable facts of the case, and cannot pedis 
be got rid of by the mere rejection of that doctrine. 

Those who so much object to the divine appointment 
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of the immaculate Saviour to suffer 2” the room of sinners, 
would do well to remember that the real difficulty is Z/zs, 
that the immaculate Saviour should have been divinely 
appointed to suffer at all. And this difficulty is greatly 
increased when we take into account the majesty of His 
person as the only-begotten Son of God. Now, that this 
innocent and august Person dd suffer—that He was em- 
phatically “a man of sorrows”—and that His sufferings 
are represented in Scripture as having been not merely 
incidental, but absolutely essential to the purposes of His 
mission,—are matters of fact which cannot be disputed, 
whatever be our views of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

On what principle, then, are His sufferings to be ac- 
counted for? They cannot be explained like those of 
other sufferers, on any assignable grounds of a personal 
nature ; for they were neither deserved by Him as a pun- 
ishment, nor required by Him as a purifying discipline, 
on His own account. They necessarily must be held to 
have been endured by Him jor reasons and purposes per- 
taining to others, and not to Himself. 

In so far, then, as our views of the divine justice may 
be affected by the sufferings of the Lord Jesus, where zs 
the mighty difference to be discerned between the purposes 
severally assigned to these sufferings by those who affirm 
and by those who deny the doctrine of the Atonement? If 
it be consistent with the justice of God to appoint an 
innocent and divine Person to suffer in ordér to assure us 
of the truth of His heavenly mission, to manifest His 
Father’s love, or to illustrate the principle of self-sacrifice ; 
why may it not be consistent with the justice of God to 
appoint such a Person to suffer in order to exempt sinners 
from the penal consequences of their transgressions? Here, 
indeed, it may be said that other parties are introduced as 
receiving different treatment from that which was justly 
due to them. But so it must needs be if sinners are to be 
pardoned at all. The pardon of sinners, in whatsoever 
way or on whatsoever ground it may be conferred upon 
them, necessarily implies a treatment of them otherwise 
than they have themselves deserved. And why so? Not 
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because they are pardoned through the Atonement, but PART 
because, being transgressors, they are pardoned anyhow ; so a! 1 
that any difficulty which their pardon may be held to — 
involve is altogether irrespective of the Atonement. 

This doctrine, then, cannot reasonably be held account- The 
able for any alleged difficulties in relation to the justice of Mtove 


God, which so plainly cannot be obviated by the denial of answerable 
‘ 4 ; for difficul- 
it. The sufferings of the innocent, endured for whatsoever ties in re- 
reason, are and must needs be as regards Himself wnmer- ese 
ted sufferings. And the pardon of the guilty, procured in of God, 
whatsoever way, is and must needs be as regards them- Ae ac 


selves unmerited pardon. There is no possibility of deny- viated by 
ing these two propositions, whatever view of the media- rep 
tion of Christ may be adopted. Make of His sufferings 
what you will, they were not such as He deserved, and ° 
yet they were inflicted on Him. And make of the pardon 
of sinners what you will, it is not such as ¢hey deserve, 
and yet it is conferred upon them. If, then, as regards 
the divine justice, there be any difficulty,—arising, on the 
one hand, from the treatment of the innocent Saviour 
otherwise than was zs due, by subjecting Him to suffer- 
ings and death—and, on the other hand, from the treat- 
ment of sinful men otherwisé than is ¢#eir due, by pardon- 
ing their offences,—thus much is clear, that the difficulty 
cannot be removed, either on the one side or on the other, 
by denying the commonly-received doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. The only way in which it could be removed would 
be by denying, as regards the Lord Jesus Christ, either 
His innocence or His sufferings ; and by denying, as re- 
gards the pardoned transgressors, either their sinfulness or 
their forgiveness. But all these are matters of fact that 
cannot be got rid of, whatever we may think of the revealed 
method of human redemption. 
_ It appears, then, that the sufferings of Christ and the 
pardon of sinners, when connected together as the doc- 
trine of the Atonement connects them, do not involve any 
greater difficulties in relation to the justice of God than if 
they were disconnected. In saying so, however, we are 
very far from holding that the causal connection between 
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the two is free from mystery. All that we affirm is, that 
in so far as the justice of God appears to be affected by 
them, any difficulties they involve are substantially the 
same, whether this causal connection be asserted or de- 
nied; and that no other purpose that we know of can 
be attributed to the sufferings of the innocent and well- 
beloved Son of God, that is more consonant either to the 
divine justice or to the divine benignity, than the grand 
and gracious purpose which the Scriptures have assigned 
to them. 


II. A special objection has been urged against the 
Atonement on the ground that, besides involving the in- 
fliction of undeserved sufferings on the innocent in the 
room of the guilty, it involves also az interchange of moral 
characteristics between the two, which would be not only 
unjust, but unreasonable, and indeed impossible. Thus 
it has been alleged by Mr Martineau that “ the doctrine is 
metaphysically absurd, inasmuch as guilt and innocence 
are no more transferable from one person to another than 
intellect or eyesight ; and that it is also morally absurd, © 
because it represents Christ as suffering under remorse for 
the sins of men, which He never committed, and of which, 
consequently, He could have neither memory nor con- 
sciousness.” 

This objection admits of the very simple reply that it 
is founded on a gross misapprehension of the Scriptural 
doctrine. There is no such thing affirmed in the Scriptures, 
and no such thing believed by any intelligent Christian, 
as that the moral turpitude of our sins was transferred to 
Christ, so as to make Him personally sinful and ill-deserv- 
ing; and that the moral excellence of Hs righteousness ts 
transferred to us, so as to make us personally upright 
and commendable. As little does it form any part of the 
Christian doctrine that the Lord Jesus suffered under re- 
morse for the sins of men, as if He had been Himself consci- 
ous of having committed them. We 4re wont to affirm, 
indeed, that our sins were zmputed to Christ, and that His 
righteousness is zwputed to believers. But this, as I have 
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formerly observed, does not at all imply the transference PART 
of one person’s moral qualities to another. Such a trans- 
ference is in the nature of things impossible. One person 
cannot be made dishonest or impure by the dishonesty or ary ibid 
impurity of another person imputed to him, while in his 

own character he is altogether pure and upright. Our 

sins, as regards their moral qualities, are our own, and 
cannot by imputation, or by any means, become another’s. 

The “egal consequences of them may be transferable to 
another party, who undertakes, with the sanction of the 
supreme judge, to bear these legal consequences in our 

stead ; and this, by a metonymy of the cause for the effect, 

may be figuratively spoken of as a transference of our sins 

to him. But there can be no literal transference of the 

sins themselves, to the effect of rendering him who has 

not committed them szzful, and of gt us who have 
committed them szx/ess. 

“It must be observed,’ says Dr Owen, “ respecting the Owen’s 
imputation of that which is not antecedently our own, enna 
that no imputation of this kind accounts those unto whom anny Y 
anything is imputed to have themselves done the things’? * 
which are imputed to them. That were not to impute, 
but fo err in judgment, and-indeed utterly to overthrow 
the whole nature of gracious imputation. But imputation 
makes that to be ours which was not ours before, uz¢o all 
ends and purposes whereunto tt would have served if it had 
been ours. It is therefore a manifest mistake of their 
own which some persons make the ground of a charge 
against the doctrine of imputation. For they say, ‘If 
our sins were imputed to Christ, then must He de esteemed 
to have done what we have done amiss, and so be the great- 
est sinner that ever was ;’ and on the other side, ‘If His 
righteousness be imputed to us, then are we esteemed to 
have done what He did, and so to stand in no need of the 
pardon of sin. But this is against the nature of impu- 
tation, which proceeds on no such judgment; but on the 
contrary judgment, that we ourselves have done nothing 
of what is imputed to us, nor Christ anything of what is 
imputed to Him.” 


Princeton 
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cal Essays, 
Ist series, 
D.j121. 
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To the same effect are the following words of Dr 
Hodge: “Is there any one who has the hardihood to 
charge the whole Calvinistic world, who teach or preach 
the doctrine of imputation, with believing that Christ 
personally and properly committed the sins which are 
said to be imputed to Him? or that the moral turpitude 
of these sins was transferred to Him? or that He ever 
repented of our sins? If this is imputation, if this ‘ trans- 
fer of moral character’ is included in it, we have not 
words to express our deep abhorrence of the doctrine.” 

It appears, then, that the imputation of our sins to 
Christ implies only that He was made liable, in terms 
of His own voluntary undertaking, to the endurance of 
their legal forfeitures or penalties, without any transfer- 
ence to Him of their moral turpitude or ill-desert. The 
principle involved in it is very much the same as that of 
any case of suretiship in human transactions. The man 
who has pledged himself as security for the fulfilment of 
a stipulation made by another person, is not regarded as 
fraudulent or dishonest in the event of that stipulation 
being unfulfilled. But yet, the non-fulfilment is reckoned 
to his account, and in terms of his own pledge he is liable 
for the consequences of it. It is in a sense analogous to 
this that our sins are said to be “imputed” to the Say- 
iour. He undertook for us, as our surety or representative. 
Standing in our room, He was dealt with in our stead. 
He became liable to the penalties which our sins had 
justly incurred, in order that we, through His substitution, 
might be exempted from them. But even in the lowest 
depths of His humiliation, and in the bitterest agonies of 
His endurance, He was, alike in His own consciousness 
and in the judgment of heaven, the Holy One of God, 
unspotted and without blemish. 

It may be alleged, indeed, that the phraseology we em- 
ploy, when speaking of our sins as “imputed or reckoned 
to Christ,” is so extremely apt to be misconceived, that it 
might with propriety and advantage be dispensed with. 
To this we need only reply, that these phrases appear to 
be fairly equivalent to those statements of Scripture which 
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represent Christ as “ bearing our sins,” as having “our PART 
iniquities laid upon Him,” as “made sin for us,” and 
“ made a curse for us;” and that the former are not more 
liable than the latter to any misapprehension of their true 
meaning, which may not be removed in the manner we 
have indicated. If, however, any better phrases can be 
found to give a like brief and definite expression to the 
import of such Scriptural statements as we have now re- 
ferred to (though none so suitable that we know of have 
been ever suggested), let them by all means be adopted 
by those who prefer them, provided always that the truth 
which they are meant to convey be not in any way evaded 
or compromised. 


III. Again, it has been objected to the Atonement that Objection 
it grievously detracts from the infinite goodness and opal 
mercy of God, inasmuch as it represents Him in the ment de- 

‘ tracts from 
character of a stern, severe, implacable, and relentless the good- 
Being, demanding innocent blood to appease His aveng- ess and 
; “eh : , mercy of 
ing wrath, and unwilling to forgive sinners until there has God. 
been wrung from Him, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, 

a sullen and ungracious pardon. 

This objection, also, like that which ‘preceded it, is 
founded on a misapprehension of the true import of the 
doctrine against which it is advanced. 

1. The Atonement is not to be regarded as a means of The 
inclining God to be placable and merciful, or of inducing BONS Fy 
Him to entertain towards sinners a kindness and compas- 4 means of 


sion with which He would not otherwise have regarded cee 
them. It may indeed have been occasionally spoken of mel 
by ignorant and injudicious believers in it, in terms which 
would seem to convey this erroneous conception of it. 
And it has been frequently represented in this light by 
adversaries when seeking to bring it into disrepute. But, 
most assuredly, such is not the view of it that has ever 
been taken by its intelligent and enlightened advocates. 
And such is as opposite as possible to the view of it that 
has been exhibited to us in the oracles of divine truth. 
The Atonement, as set forth in the statements of Holy 
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Scripture, as well as in the creeds of all Churches by which 
it is maintained, is so far from being the cause of God’s 
love and mercy to sinners, that it is, on the contrary, the 
most wonderful vesw/¢, and the most remarkable manifes- 
tation, of God’s pre-existing love and mercy to sinful_men 
that could possibly be imagined. It was not with the 
view of disposing Him to be merciful to us that He 
required the obedience and death of His beloved Son, but 
simply with a view to the exercise of that mercy which 
He was previously disposed to extend towards us, in such 
a way as should be compatible with the perfection of His 
holiness, the claims of His justice, and the authority of 
His law. The Atonement was offered for the purpose, as 
an apostle expresses it, of “declaring the righteousness of 
God in the remission of sins.” But it was not offered for 
the purpose of zzclining God to forgive sins when it could 
be done in a way of righteousness. For if God had not 
previously been inclined so to forgive sins, it is evident 
that the Atonement would never have been provided by 
Him. The Atonement had its origin in God’s willingness 
to save sinners. Nothing but the very intensity of His 
desire to save sinners can account for His having provided 
such a sacrifice, in order that they might be saved in the 
manner which He deemed conducive to the rectitude of 
His government and the glory of His name. 

2. Farther, when the objectors speak of “ God’s aveng- 
ing wrath as having been appeased by the innocent blood 
of Christ,” they need to be reminded that “the wrath of 
God against sin” is in no respect akin to personal resent- 
ment or vindictiveness. It is evident, indeed, that were 
such elements involved in it, any such thing as the substz- 
tution of another person in the room of the very offender 
would be inadmissible ; for it is not of the nature of per- 
sonal enmity or revenge to make refined distinctions be- 
tween the sinner and his sin. It understands nothing of 
hatred to the crime coexisting with love and compassion 
for the criminal. Perhaps, if it is very blind and reckless 
in its impulses, it may seek to wreak itself, zot only on the 
offender, but oz others also who are interested in him, or 
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intimately connected with him. But never will personal PART 
enmity or revenge expend itself to such an extent on 
other objects as to overlook the very person against whom — 
at has been excited. Far less will it deliberately provide a 
substitute, inestimably dear and precious to itself, in con- 
sideration of whose vicarious sufferings it will not only 
freely pardon the offender, but crown him with the highest 
privileges and benefactions. By the advocates of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, therefore, no such vindictive 
or resentful passion as the objectors allege, nor anything 
analogous to it, can be ascribed to the Almighty. His tt is not 
wrath against sin is not personal, but judicial; and the Megs 
provision He has made of mediation and atonement is cial. 
not intended to quell His wrathful feelings against trans- 
gressors, but for the very different purpose of extending 
His mercy towards them in such a manner as may be 
consistent with the perfections of His character, the 
authority of His law, and the rectitude of His universal 
government. 

3. It is specially important, in meeting this objection, The 
to keep in remembrance that the Atonement was provided SONS 
for us by the same God for the satisfaction of whose jus- provided 
tice it was exacted ; and that’ He provided it by the sacri- pres 
fice of that adorable person who bore to Him a relation- self, in the 
ship of the most intimate and endearing kind, and who, eee 
in some sense to us incomprehensible, was one with Him ns ivhes 
in the constitution of the Godhead. It was no innocent Him in the 
creature who was arbitrarily singled out to bear the pun- 0°44. 
ishment of his guilty fellow-creatures. But He who “ was John, i. 1, 
in the beginning with God, and was God ”—He of whom 3 
it is written, that “all things were made by Him, and Heb. i. 3. 
without Him was not anything made that was made ”— 
He who “ upholdeth all things by the word of His power,” Colos. i. 
and “by whom all things consist” —He to whom “all 7” 
judgment hath been committed,” and by whom the final Me ‘ 
doom of all men shall be pronounced,—it is this great 
Being, our very Creator and our very Fudge, who is set 
forth in the doctrine of the Atonement, not as seeking for 
us in the person of any other, but as rendering in His 

2F 
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PART owz person the needful expiation. And I venture to say 

opie that by this consideration the doctrine is triumphantly 

— vindicated from the charge of exhibiting the character of 
God ina harsh, severe, implacable, and forbidding aspect, 
and is shown, on the contrary, to be most brightly illus- 
trative of the unspeakable warmth and tenderness of His 
love. 


Objection IV. Another objection frequently urged against the 
peeve Atonement is, that “it is zzcompatible with the graciousness 
ment isin- Of the divine procedure in the forgiveness of sinners. The 
ae Scriptures uniformly represent the pardon of sin as an act 
don by fre of pure grace or sovereign goodness on the part of God. 
oe But if satisfaction has been given for sin by Jesus Christ, 
this representation, it is said, would be altogether inappro- 
priate. Pardon would then be, not an act of grace, but 
an act of justice; and instead of its being merciful in God 
to bestow forgiveness, it would be unjust in God to with- 
hold it.” 
Th eine 1. Now one thing is very clear in reference to this 
spired objection, that if there be any such inconsistency as it 


writers are 
notsen- alleges between pardon through the Atonement and par- 


SRaciesea don by divine grace, the sacred writers themselves had no 
ahem suspicion or conception of it; for we find them connecting 
'  propitiation for sin with free grace, manifested in the for- 
giveness of the sinner, in terms the most unequivocal and 
emphatic, so as to indicate that they had no manner of 
apprehension that the two things were incompatible with 

one another, or that the latter was in any way affected by 

the former, unless in the way of enhancing rather than of 

Rom. iii, Getracting from it. Thus Paul declares that “all have 
23-25. sinned and come short of the glory of God; being justified 
Sreely by His grace through the redemption that ts tn Christ 

Fesus ; whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 

through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness 

for the remission of sins.’ And in another psssage he 

Eph. i. 6- Speaks of the salvation of believers as being “ to the pratse 
S of the glory of His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved; in whom we have redemption through His 
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blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His PART 
. T . . T 
grace, wherein He hath abounded towards us in all wisdom BS 4 c 
and prudence.” ae 
2. Farther, this objection overlooks the distinction be- Distinc- 
tween a pecuniary and a penal satisfaction. It is true our eles 
penal liabilities are sometimes compared in Scripture to ecuniary 


pecuniary debts. And the comparison is in many Bosh ate 
spects striking and appropriate. It must not, however, faction. 
be carried farther than the nature of the two subjects 
between which it is made, as otherwise ascertainable, will 
admit of. No one who seriously considers the matter 
will affirm that all the circumstances of a literal debt or 
obligation to repay a borrowed sum of money belong to 
that figurative debt which a sinner may be held to con- 
tract when, by the violation of the law of God, he comes 
under an obligation to suffer the penalty denounced by it. 
There is this very obvious distinction between the two, 
that the pecuniary debt has respect only to the thing due, 
so that the payment of it, by whomsoever made, at once 
and altogether extinguishes the claim, and secures, as a 
matter of bare justice, the release of the debtor; whereas 
the penal debt aztaches also to the person of the offender, so 
that the discharge of it, by vicarious sufferings on the part 
of any substitute whom the Supreme Judge may be pleased 
to accept of, does not obliterate the demerits of the offender 
himself, or give to him any such personal claim to forgive- 
ness as should render him the less beholden for it to sov- 
ereign grace. In order that a criminal may be absolved, 
when a vicarious satisfaction has been rendered for him, 
it is necessary that there should intervene a sovereign 
act of grace on the part of the Supreme Lawgiver, who is 
entitled on the strict terms of justice to insist that the 
penalty shall be paid by the very person who has, com- 
mitted the crime. Certainly it is what sinners had no 
_right or reason to expect, that God should accept of the 
sufferings of His beloved Son as a satisfaction for the 
sins with which they are chargeable. Nor does the fact 
of His being pleased to do so alter or diminish in any 
degree their ill-desert, or give them the slightest shadow 
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PART of aclaim to demand, as if it were due to themselves, the 
pra 2 pardon which, so far as they are concerned, is wholly 
— gratuitous. If that pardon can be deemed an act of jus- 
tice at all, it 1s so only to Christ, who “ gave His life a 
ransom for many.” To those who receive it, it can only 
be considered as an act of pure, unmerited, and abounding 
mercy. 
The satis: 3. But yet further, this objection overlooks the fact that 
Honhed the satisfaction for sin which is the ground of its forgive- 
by the free ness has been provided for us by the sovereign grace of 
Pod. Ot Goda ele any other than He by whom our sin is pardoned 
had been left to furnish the needful expiation, there might 
have been some greater plausibility in the assertion that 
the graciousness of the pardon was in some respect im- 
paired. But inasmuch as God has Himself supplied, by 
the inestimable sacrifice of His own beloved Son, all that 
He exacts as necessary for our redemption, the costliness 
of our pardon—not to us who freely receive it, but to Him 
who at so great a sacrifice confers it on us—is so far from 
lessening, that it mightily enhances and gloriously illus- 
trates the riches of His grace. 


Objection V. Another objection which has sometimes been ad- 


ena vanced against the Scriptural doctrine of the Atonement 
ment is, that “it arrays the divine attributes against each other, 
arrays 


God’s at. aS if mercy and justice were naturally opposed, and had 
sir rival claims which must be compromised or adjusted.” 
each other, Whatever force there may be in this objection, we may 
Inappli- venture to say that it has no real bearing on the doctrine 
cle toe. of the Atonement as set forth in the Word of God, how- 
sual set ever fairly applicable it may be to certain rhetorical de- 
Scripture. SCriptions and figures of speech which the advocates of 
that doctrine have employed, not always very judiciously, 
in illustration of it. Some such statements we do occasion- 
ally meet with in popular discourses or addresses on this 
subject, as that “ divine justice demands the condemnation 
of the sinner, while divine mercy, on the other hand, calls 
for his deliverance ; and that the Saviour interposes be- 


tween the two, and by His great sacrifice opens up a way 
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by which their conflicting claims and interests may be 
accommodated.” 

The revealed doctrine, however, is not to be held 
accountable for aught that may be considered as deroga- 
tory to the attributes of God in these human representa- 
tions of it. At the same time, it is desirable that such 
representations should be used with much caution and 
qualification, if used at all, as being exceedingly liable to 
be ‘misunderstood by the friends of evangelical truth, 
while at the same time they are sure to be laid hold of 
as a ground of plausible objection by its adversaries. 

The attributes of God, although we may speak of them 
and reason about them apart from one another, are not 
to be considered as so many distinct agencies, each 
occupying its own province, and wielding its own influ- 
ence. They are inseparably and harmoniously united, 
alike in the nature and in the actings of that adorable 
Being to whom they appertain. “ The light of the sun 
can be divided by a familiar process into all the various 
hues of the rainbow, and each of these we can make the 
object of distinct attention; but it is the combination of 
them all that constitutes the glorious element, of which 
its colourless purity is the ._prime excellence. Even so 
may we make the various perfections of the divine nature 
the subjects, one by one, of separate consideration ; but it 
is the union of them all, in inseparable existence and in 
combined exercise, that forms the character of that infinite 
Being, of whom, with exquisite beauty and sublime sim- 
plicity, it is said, that ‘God is light; and in Him is no 
darkness at all.’” 

It is altogether an error, then, to suppose that God acts 
at one time according to one of His attributes, and at 
another time according to another. He acts in conformity 
with all of them at all times. And it would, doubtless, 
be altogether derogatory to the consummate excellence 
and perfection of His character, to think that there are 
in it any jarring elements, tending to internal conflict or 
collision. 

Assuredly there is nothing in the revelations of Scrip- 
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ture respecting the Atonement that can be justly held to 
give countenance to such an error. Christ is there set 
forth as “the Mediator between God and men,” but not 
as the Mediator between the divine attributes. As for the 
divine justice and the divine mercy in particular, the end 
of His work was, not to bring them into harmony as if 
they had been at variance with one another, but jointly 
to manifest and glorify them in the redemption of sinners. 
It is a case of combined action, and not of counteraction, on 
the part of these attributes, that is exhibited on the cross. 
“Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” 


VI. Somewhat akin to the objection I have last noticed 
is another that is equally inapplicable to the Scriptural 
doctrine under discussion. When we speak of the Atone- 
ment as having been exacted, not by any personal feeling 
of vindictiveness on the part of God, but by a regard to 
the claims of justice and of holiness, we are asked, “‘ What 
is this but to represent the great God as being constrained 
to do what He would willingly not have done? Is it not 
to set up some exterior moral principle, in the name of 
justice or of holiness, by which the Supreme Being is 
controlled and overruled ?” 

It might be very easy, were it necessary, to retort this 
objection on those by whom it is advanced. For when, 
acknowledging, as they do, the divine justice, they never- 
theless insist that God must forgive sin, from a beneficent. 
regard to the happiness of His sinful creatures, without 
requiring any satisfaction or atonement for it, what else 
is this, we might ask, but to set up a principle superior to 
God, by which He is constrained to act otherwise than 
the rectitude and holiness of His nature would have 
dictated ? 

But, in truth, the objection is palpably inept and ground- 
less. When we speak of the Atonement as having been 
“exacted by a regard to the claims of justice and of 
holiness,’ we are setting up no “principle superior to 
God,” inasmuch as the justice and holiness thus regarded 
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by Him are nothing exterior to Himself by which He ts 
overruled, but the justice and holiness essential to His 
own nature. As well might it be said that we are 
“setting up principles superior to God,” to which He is 
obliged to yield, when we say that He is so pure that 
“He cannot behold iniquity,” or so truthful that “it is 
impossible for Him to lie.” It is no derogation from the 
divine majesty to affirm that God acts, and needs must 
act, consistently with His own attributes. This, indeed, 
is just to affirm, in His own solemn words, that “ He cannot 
deny fimself.” 


2 Tirn. ib 


13. 
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THE MYSTERIOUSNESS OF THE ATONEMENT IS NO 
SUFFICIENT GROUND OF OBJECTION TO IT. 


IT has often been objected to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, that it is to a great extent beyond our comprehen- 
sion. The substitution of an innocent person for the 
guilty, to bear the penal consequences of their sins, in 
order that they, in consideration of his vicarious suffering, 
may be exempted from them, is, we are told, an arrange- 
ment of which we are unable to discern the equity or 
propriety. Even if we were not warranted to say that it 
is perceptibly at variance with the divine attributes, we are 
certainly warranted to say that it is not perceptibly in 
accordance with them. It is a great mystery. We cannot 
fully explain the grounds on which it rests. We can give 
no satisfactory account of the reasons which may have 
led to the adoption of it. And hence, the objectors argue, 
we cannot be expected to yield to it our full, intelligent, 
and hearty assent. 


I. In meeting this objection, it is first of all necessary 
to consider, /z what respects it is fairly applicable to the 
Atonement—in other words, What there is of mystery 
about the matter, for which the Atonement may be justly 
held accountable. For it is very evident that no exception 
can with reason or fairness be taken to this doctrine in 
respect of any mysteries which do not properly arise out 
of it, and which would not be removed or lessened by the 
denial of it. The doctrine can only be held answerable 
for those mysteries which the affirmation of it may be 
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said to create, and which, apart from the affirmation of it, PART 
would have no existence. aay : 
é : yds 
Now there are two things connected with the Atone- _— 

: x kes Objection 
ment, and I may even say necessarily assumed in it, for only appli- 
which, zz themselves considered, it cannot be said to be rach ae 
accountable—namely (1), the infliction of unmerited suffer- gards the 
ings on Jesus Christ ; and (2) the bestowal of unmerited (5% 


nection be- 
pardon on transgressors. Whatever mystery there may tween the 


be in these things, when viewed apart, the doctrine of the Pee 
Atonement cannot be justly charged with it, inasmuch as ane ae 
that mystery exists irrespectively of the doctrine. If the oibclice. 
holy Jesus was subjected to severe sufferings, then it is a %* 
fact that He was treated otherwise than He deserved, for 
whatsoever purpose these sufferings may have been in- 
flicted. And if sinners obtain pardon at all, it is equally 

a fact that they are thereby treated otherwise than they 
deserve, on whatsoever ground that pardon may be con- 
ferred upon them. For these facts, accordingly, assuming 

them to be facts, and for anything mysterious involved in 

them fer se, the doctrine of the Atonement is not to be 

held responsible, because they are not to be got rid of by 

the denial of it. It is only for the causal connection between 

the two, and for whatsoever mysteries may: be involved in 

this connection, that any relevant charge can be brought 
against the Atonement in respect of our being unable to 
explain the principles on which it rests, or the reasons 

to be assigned for it. The difficulty to be solved is, not 

how it came to pass that both the Saviour and the re- 
deemed sinner are treated otherwise than they deserve when 

the one is subjected to sufferings and the other receives 
forgiveness and favour, but how it came to pass that the 
unmerited sufferings of the one are deemed, in the judg- 

ment of God, a sufficient ground for the bestowal of un- 
merited blessings on the other. 


2. With the view of solving this difficulty, if possible, SRE: 
e ° a uce i) 
there are some apparent analogies which have been golve the 


adduced from the course of divine providence or the Pee 


ordinary transactions of men, as serving to illustrate the tisfactory. 
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principle of substitution, but which, it must be confessed, 
are far from being satisfactory. 

It is true that nothing is more common than for men 
to obtain important benefits, and to be delivered from 
serious evils, through the agency and intervention of their 
fellow-men, insomuch that a great part of the administra- 
tion of human affairs under the divine government may 
be said to be carried on by a system of mediation. This, 
however, merely shows it to be consistent with the course 
of things which God has established in the visible world, 
that Christ should have been employed as an intermediate 
agent to improve the condition and promote the happiness 
of mankind (a thing which might have been done in various 
other ways, without His being offered up as a vicarious 
sacrifice to make atonement for them—as, for example, by 
promulgating, at the cost of much personal labour, self- 
denial, and suffering, a highly beneficent system of religi- 
ous doctrine) ; but it cannot be held to furnish any exact 
analogy to the offering of Himself as a satisfaction for 
sinful men, when He “ bare their sins in His own body on 
the tree,” and “suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.” 

It is also true that the temporal calamities which flow 
from certain sins, in the way of natural consequence, often 
extend beyond those by whom the sins were committed, 
So as injuriously to affect the health or wealth or reputa- 
tion of other persons with whom, in the bonds of social 
life, they are connected. But in such cases there is 
nothing that can with propriety be considered as “ vicari- 
ous;” for though persons thus suffer for sins of which they 
were innocent, it is not with their own consent, as Christ 
suffered, that they do so, but in consequence of a state of 
things which they greatly lament, instead of acquiescing 


‘in it; and their sufferings are so far from alleviating the 


guilt of those by whose sins they have been occasioned, 
that, on the contrary, they are serious aggravations of it. 
Again, when a person -has given bail for the appear- 
ance of one who is charged with a crime, or has offered 
himself as a hostage for the fulfilment of a national com- 
pact, the penalties inflicted on him in the event of a 
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breach of the engagement for which he has thus become 
security cannot be considered as any satisfaction for the 
misdeeds of the party principally concerned. The fugitive 
criminal is not the less bound to undergo his trial, if ever 
he should be apprehended, because his surety has already 
paid the stipulated penalty of his attempted evasion of 
justice. And the treachery of a nation in the violation of 
its treaties is not held to be in any respect excused or 
extenuated by the punishment of its hostages. 

In like manner, when a mutiny is punished by decimation, 
there is no real substitution of the innocent for the guilty. 
The selected victims are put to death for their own offences, 
and not for those of their comrades. And the latter are 
allowed to escape, not in consideration of any atonement 
which the former are held to have offered for them, but 
from a regard to the weakness of human governments, 
which could not afford the loss of more of the offenders 
than those who have been singled out for punishment. 

It may be said, indeed, that the prevalence of sacri- 
fices, and, in particular, that the sin-offerings of the Mosaic 
law, present a clear and unquestionable analogy to the 
great propitiation which was offered on the cross. But 
these sacrifices, however valuable they may’be as confirma- 
tory proofs of the ¢ruth of the Atonement,—in which light 
they are unquestionably most valuable—are of little or 
no avail in vindication of its reasonableness ; for those 
who object to our Lord’s sacrifice as being mysterious, 
will probably be inclined to advance a like objection 
against any analogous rites by which we may endeavour 
to illustrate it. 

The same remark applies to certain striking instances, 
which are occasionally to be met with in ancient history, 
of generous and devoted men, who are said to have 
deliberately laid down their lives as substitutes for -their 
_fellow-men. For without throwing any discredit on the 
authenticity of such cases of self-immolation in the room 
of others, it may be objected that however well they may 
have accorded with the rude notions of justice which pre- 
vailed in times of old, they do not at all accord with those 
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sounder principles on which the administration of justice 
is now conducted ; and hence that by bringing the Atone- 
ment into comparison with them, we should rather be 
increasing than lessening its mysteriousness. 


3. In default of any satisfactory analogies that may 
be adduced from the course of divine providence, or from 
the ordinary transactions of men, in illustration of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, some able writers have betaken 
themselves to the opposite course, of showing that there 
are remarkable specialties in the case of our Lord’s substi- 
tution for sinful men, which render it altogether exceptional 
and unique, and thereby exempt it from many of those 
objections to which other cases of substitution might be 
liable. These specialties have occasionally been set forth 
in somewhat of an @ griort and dogmatical manner, as 
“qualities essential to a valid substitution ;” in which light 
it seems scarcely warrantable to regard them, for we are 
not entitled to say positively what requisites the unsearch- 
able God may deem it proper to prescribe in any scheme 
of vicarious expiation that may be adopted by Him. We 
are on safe ground, however, when we confine ourselves 
to the matter of fact that certain specialties do actually 
distinguish our Lord’s sacrifice from all other cases of sub- 
stitution that have sometimes been, not very judiciously, 
compared to it; and that in this respect it is peerless and 
alone, insomuch that many objections that might be urged 
against other instances of vicarious suffering are inappli- 
cable to it. 

(1.) One of these specialties is, that the substitution of 
Christ was sanctioned by the Supreme Head of all authority 
and government. Wad it not been so, the objection might 
have lain against it, that no such commutation of punish- 
ment can be safely or validly made by private and subor- 
dinate parties, acting at their own discretion; and that 
He alone can make it from whom the law emanates, and 
to whom the transgressors of the law are amenable for 
those penalties from which they are to be released. To 
our Lord’s substitution, however, this objection does not 
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apply ; for it was not only with the sanction and approval, PART 
but by the express appointment of the Supreme Judge, euaty: 
that He gave Himself as a ransom for transgressors. 

(2.) Another specialty in our Saviour’s substitution is, It was 
that it was perfectly voluntary and deliberate. Had it Voryary 
been otherwise, all our sentiments of equity and justice berate. 
would have been outraged by the subjection of Him to 
penal sufferings which He had not deserved. But He 
was a willing sufferer. He “ gave Himself for us.” He 
could say, “I lay down my life of myself.’ Nor was it 
by any momentary enthusiasm, by any sudden impulse of 
generous feeling or heroic devotedness, of which on cool 
reflection He might have repented, that He was led to 
offer this “ sacrifice of Himself,” but by a fixed purpose, 
deliberately formed and long cherished, from which He 
never swerved until He had accomplished it. 

(3.) A ¢dird specialty in the substitution of our Lord is, The life of 

that His life was entirely at His own disposal. Originally he ae 
independent and self-existent as the Son of God, He had entirely at 
taken into union with His divine nature the nature of aseooeal 
man; and over that human nature, in soul and in body, 
He possessed an unlimited control. He was thus in a 
different position from all.created beings, who, having 
received life from the hands of God, are bound to retain 
it until he recalls it from them. His life was His own. 
And no law was violated, no rights of any other party 
were infringed, when He chose at His own free discretion 
to surrender it. He could truly say, “I lay down my life 
of myself ; I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again.” 

(4.) A fourth specialty is, that our Lord’s sufferings His suffer 
were purely gvatuitous—that is to say, they were not such 18° """° 


as He was bound to endure on His own account. He did pak es 
not deserve them as a punishment, because he was per- poe ray 

— fectly free from every taint of sin. Neither was He called com 

to submit to them asa duty; for, being a divine person, 

equal with the Father, He was free from any personal 
obligation, such as would have lain upon any creature, 


however exalted, to endure them in humble obedience to 
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PART the will of heaven. Accordingly, His sufferings being 
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thus, in so far as concerned Himself, altogether superero- 


gatory, are not liable to the objection that might otherwise 


have been alleged against their being made available in 
behalf of those sinful creatures for whom He underwent 
them. 

(s.) A fifth specialty in the substitution of Jesus Christ 
arises from the wonderful constitution of His person, in 
which the divine and the human nature were mysteriously 
united. By virtue of His human nature, He was not only 
capable of enduring the sufferings and rendering the obe- 
dience which were due from fallen men, but He stood 
in such a relation to them as well comported with the 
office of their substitute or surety which He graciously 
assumed. Like the redeemer under the law, He was the 
near kinsman of those redeemed by Him. “ Both He that 
sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one.” 
“ Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be, made like 
unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faith- 
ful High Priest, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” 

On the other hand, by virtue of His divine nature, the 
sufferings He endured, and the obedience which He ren- 
dered, may be held to have been of sufficient consideration 
in the sight of God for the redemption of those who 
should put their trust in Him. Or at all events, when 
His divine nature is kept in view, no such objection can 
be taken to His substitution in respect of its inadequacy 
to the gracious purpose to be accomplished by it, as 
might have been plausibly urged if He had been of 
inferior dignity. If, indeed, the work of redemption had 
been a mere commercial transaction, it would not have 
mattered by whom the price was paid, because that price 
would have had the same mercantile value, whatever 
might be the position or character of the person by whose 
liberality it was supplied. The case, however, is alto- 
gether different when the work of human redemption is 
viewed as a great moral satisfaction to divine justice by 
the substitution, not of ¢kings, but of personal acts and 
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sufferings. Here the character and position of the substi- PART 
tute are most essential matters to be taken into account, 
as affecting the moral significancy of the substitution. —— 
And in the special case with which we are concerned, the 
consideration that the substitute is a divine person gives to 

the substitution not only a greater degree of significancy 

than would otherwise have belonged to it, but a totally 
different kind of significancy from that of which it would 
otherwise have been possessed. The divinity of the sub- 

stitute gives to the substitution the character of a personal 
homage rendered to the broken law, and a fersonal recog- 

nition of the evil desert of sin, by the very Fudge and Law- 

giver Himself by whom the penalties of transgression are 
remitted, far exceeding aught that could have been 
afforded by His infliction of these penalties on those who 

had incurred them. 

(6.) Another specialty, not to be overlooked in the sub- The sub- 
stitution of our Lord in the room of sinners, is His fud/ stitute has 
indemnification for the sufferings endured by Him. In demnified 
regard to this point I cannot do better than quote the ees 
forcible and felicitous words of Robert Hall. 

“ However much,” he says, “ we might be convinced of 
the competence of vicarious suffering to.accomplish the 
ends of justice, and whatever the benefits we may derive 
from it, a benevolent mind could never be reconciled to the 
sight of virtue of the highest order finally oppressed and 
consumed by its own energies ; and the more intense the 
admiration excited, the more eager would be the -desire 
of some compensatory arrangement, some expedient by 
which an ample retribution might be assigned to such 
heroic sacrifices. If the suffering of the substitute in- 
volved his destruction, what satisfaction could a generous 
and feeling mind derive from impunity procured at sucha 
cost? When David, in an agony of thirst, longed for the 
waters of Bethlehem, which some of his servants immedi- 
ately procured for him with the extreme hazard of their 2 sam. 
lives, the monarch refused to taste it, exclaiming, /¢ zs the aes T5s 
price of blood! but poured it out before the Lord. The 
felicity which flows from the irreparable misery of another, 
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and more especially of one whose disinterested benevo- 
lence alone exposed him to it, will be faintly relished by 
him who is not immersed in selfishness. If there be any 
portions of history whose perusal affords more pure and 
exquisite delight than others, they are those which present 
the spectacle of a conflicting and self-devoted virtue, after 
innumerable toils and dangers undergone in the cause, 
enjoying a dignified repose in the bosom of the country 
which its example has ennobled and its valour saved. 
Such a spectacle gratifies the best propensities, satisfies 
the highest demands of our moral and social nature. It 
affords a delightful glimpse of the future and perfect 
economy of retributive justice. In the plan of human 
redemption this requisition is fully satisfied. While we 
accompany the Saviour through the successive stages of 
His mortal sojourning, marked by a corresponding succes- 
sion of trials, each of which was more severe than the 
former, till the scene darkened, and the clouds of wrath 
from heaven and from earth, pregnant with materials 
which nothing but a divine hand could have collected, 
discharged themselves on Him in a deluge of agony and 
of blood, under which He expired,—we perceive at once 
the sufficiency, I had almost said the redundancy, of His 
atonement. But surely deliverance even from the wrath 
to come would afford an imperfect enjoyment if it were 
embittered with the recollection that we were indebted 
for it to the irreparable destruction of our compassionate 
Redeemer. The consolation arising from vreconctlation 
with God is subject to no such deduction. While we re- 
joice in the cross of Christ as the source of pardon, our 
satisfaction is heightened by beholding it succeeded by 
the crown; by seeiny Him who was for a little while 
made lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour, seated at the right hand 
of God, thence expecting till His enemies are made His 
Jootstool.” . 

These considerations are of no small importance, as 
serving to show that the substitution of Christ in the room 
of sinners is, in many respects, wuparalleled and unique, 
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insomuch that we cannot try it by the same standard, or PART 
use with respect to it the same reasonings and analogies, 
or urge against it some very plausible objections, which —— 
apply to other actual or supposable cases of vicarious 
suffering. 


4. It may, however, be doubted whether any or all of The as- 
the specialties to which we have adverted—serviceable as aye 
they may be in the way of obviating other difficulties— nature by 


are of any great avail towards removing ¢he chief difficulty pee 
connected with the Atonement,—that difficulty being ge urgent 
satisfactorily to explain che connection which God ts de- the mys- 
clared in Scripture to have established between the unmer-‘*"¥: 
ited sufferings of Fesus Christ and the unmerited pardon 
of sinners as procured by them. 

The only one of the specialties above noticed which 
seems to have any bearing on this subject is, the assump- 
tion of human nature by the Son of God. It cannot be 
said, however, that the Saviour’s incarnation furnishes a 
complete and satisfactory explanation of the efficacy of 
His sufferings and obedience in securing the remission of 
our sins. It may indeed be viewed as a sive qua non, or 
an indispensable requisite to that efficacy, by making Him 
to be in such a sense akin to us, that the sufferings He 
endured, and the obedience He rendered, were ¢he same in 
kind with those which are required of us. But, as I have susra, p. 
elsewhere observed, it does not so identify Him as a per- 30% 3 
sonal agent with those whom He redeemed, that all He 
did and all He suffered may be properly and righteously 
considered as done and suffered dy them, irrespective of 
anything that brings them, as individual and personal 
agents, into union or communion with Him. Granting 
that the obedience and sufferings of the Son of God were, 
by reason of His incarnation, the same in kind as those 
which were required of us, the question still demands an 
answer as much as ever ;—How comes it to pass that 
they are dealt with in the judgment of God as tantamount 
to obedience rendered and sufferings endured by us in our 
own proper persons? Besides, if the ground of the efficacy 
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of the Saviour’s work be sought in His mere assumption 
of human nature, it would follow that ¢hzs efficacy extends 
in all its fulness to each and every sinner by whom, that 
nature 1s possessed —in other words, that Christ by His 
mediatorial work has either secured salvation for .all 
sinners without exception, or that He has done nothing 
more for those who are saved than for those who are lost, 
having merely put them all alike into a position in which 
it is possible for them to save themselves. There are 
indeed some who would not shrink from this conclusion; 
but I venture to think that we have already shown it to 
be irreconcilable with the doctrine of the Word of God. 


5. Another ground or rationale of the Atonement has 
been sought in the doctrine of “the covenant of grace,’ 


solution of according to which the Son of God is set forth, in all that 


the mys- 
tery? 


Supra, p. 
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151. 


He did and suffered for His people, as fulfilling the terms 
of a gracious compact or arrangement, into which He had 
entered with His heavenly Father for their behoof in the 
everlasting counsels of the Godhead. 

We have already seen that this doctrine of the covenant 
of grace is amply supported by the testimony of Holy 
Scripture, and that those passages of Scripture which 
relate to it supply a strong corroborative evidence of the 
fact of our Lord’s substitution in the room of sinners. 
At the same time, I have ventured to express a doubt in 
regard to the opinion which many persons entertain, that 
this doctrine provides a full solution of all the mystery in 
which the substitution of Jesus Christ—“ the just for the 
unjust’’—would otherwise be enveloped. I formerly ob- 
served in reference to this matter that “by connecting our 
Lord’s sufferings with a covenant, of which they were the 
necessary fulfilment, we render the appointment and ac- 
ceptance of them, in lieu of the merited condemnation of 
transgressors, in no respect less mysterious than it was 
before. We merely shift the difficulty, instead of solving 
it ; for no sooner have we, by referring to the covenant of 
grace, disposed of the original question, Why were the 
sufferings and death of the holy Jesus requisite and avail- 
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able for the salvation of sinful men? than this other and PART 
equally arduous question presents itself, Why was such a 
method of salvation for sinners arranged and agreed upon —- 
in the counsels of the Godhead?” This observation must 

be understood as exclusively referring to the fact, that the 
scheme of salvation which the Gospel reveals was accom- 
plished or carried out in accordance with a divine covenant. 
There may be somewhat in the provisions of this scheme 
which may furnish a sufficient rationale or justification of 

it. But apart from anything in the nature of these pro- 
visions, the mere fact of their having been settled and 
arranged in the everlasting counsels of the Godhead can- 

not be considered as rendering them either less or more 
mysterious than they are in themselves. It cannot be 

said of any of the Lord’s doings that they decome right 
because they were previously arranged and covenanted 

by Him. Rather ought we to say that they were arranged 

and covenanted by Him, because in their own nature they 

were altogether right. Indeed, when we connect any part 

of His procedure with a solemn compact or an everlasting 
covenant, it would seem on that account to beallthe more 
incumbent on us to vindicate His wisdom and rectitude in 

the adoption of it. 


6. I have not yet adverted, however, in the course of The union 
this discussion, to one consideration which I had formerly Han es 
occasion to notice, as tending in some measure to fur- contributes 
nish a solution of the efficacy of our Lord’s substitution {0° S¢", 
for sinful men—namely, the unzon of believers with the mystery. 
Saviour. 

The Scriptures, as we have elsewhere shown, speak of sugra, p. 
this union in terms peculiarly forcible and significant. It "5775+ 
is likened to the union between husband and wife; to the 
union between the vine branches and their stock; to the 
union between the members of the human body and the 
head. In one passage it even seems to be compared to 
that ineffable union which subsists between Christ Him- 
self and the eternal Father in the Godhead ; when the 


Saviour thus speaks, on the eve of His last sufferings, 
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“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also who 
shall believe on me through their word ; that they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” 

By virtue of this union it is written of believers that 
they “abide in Christ, and He in them;” that “their life 
is hid with Christ in God ;” that “if one died for all, then 
all died ;” that “ they are crucified with Christ, and live no 
more themselves, but Christ liveth in them;” that they 
“know the power of His resurrection and the fellowship 
of His sufferings, being made conformable unto His 
death ;” that they are “ buried with Christ, and risen with 
Him ;” that they are “ quickened together with Christ, and 
made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus ;” 
that “ Christ dwells in their hearts by faith ;” that “ Christ 
is in them the hope of glory ;” that, “abiding in Him, they 
bring forth much fruit ;” and that they “ grow up into Him 
in all things, which is the Head; from whom the whole 
body, fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 


_in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 


unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

Here, then, we have surely one ‘element of the solution 
we are in quest of ; one ground on which we may at least 
approximate towards explaining the connection which 
subsists between the unmerited sufferings of the Saviour 
and the unmerited blessings thence accruing to believers. 
In consideration of the union we have now referred to, 
thus much at least may be confidently affirmed, that the 
benefits of Christ's mediation are not conferred on persons 
with whom He is in no other way connected save only by 
His assumption of their common humanity, but on persons 
who are emphatically oxe wth Him—not, indeed, by any 
confusion of their personalities, but yet by an intimacy of 
union and communion which the closest of earthly ties are 
inadequate to represent, and specially one with Him in 
their “ fellowship with those sufferings,” and in their ‘‘ con- 
formity to that death,” by which His great work of re- 
demption was consummated. 
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To this view of the matter it may possibly be objected PART 
that “our Lord’s union with His people, which is brought sictrk 
about by the agency of the Holy Spirit, and through the — — 
instrumentality of their faith, pertains not to what theolo- ean ery 
gians are wont to call the zwpetration of redemption, but solution. 
only to the application of it ; and hence, that it cannot be 
considered as furnishing any solution of the work of atone- 
ment by which the benefits of redemption have been 
secured, whatever light it may be supposed to cast on the 
subsequent process by which these benefits are applied to 
the souls of believers.” 

In reply to such an objection, however, it may be urged Reply to 
that the participation of believers in the benefits which Christ rei 
by His mediation has secured, is the very mystery con-_ 
nected with the Atonement of which, most of all, a solu- 
tion is desiderated ; for, as was observed at the outset of Sura, p. 
this discussion, “the difficulty to be solved is, not how it 457: 
comes to pass that both the Saviour and the redeemed 
sinner are treated otherwise than they deserve, but how 
it comes to pass that the unmerited sufferings of the 
one are deemed, in the judgment of God, a sufficient 
ground for the bestowal of unmerited blessings on the 
other,’—in other words, for the application of redemption 
to them. When Z/zs is the question, the union of believers 
with Christ is a most relevant consideration to be taken 
into account. That which we are looking for is some bond 
of connection between the Redeemer and. those whom He 
redeems, which may help us to apprehend on what prin- 
ciple it is that His “obedience unto death” should be 
applicable for their advantage. And surely we have made 
a considerable approximation towards discovering this 
desideratum, when we find that believers are represented 
in the Word of God as intimately and vitally united to 
the Saviour—“ abiding in Him and He in them,” “ grow- 
ing up into Him in all things who is their Head,” animat- 
ed by His Spirit, conformed to His likeness, and closely 
identified with Him in all His interests and concern- 
ments. 

It matters nothing, moreover, to say that this union 
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appertains to the application of Christ’s redemption, and 
not to the zwfetration of it. For ina former part of this 
treatise we have shown that the “impetration” of redemp- 
tion secures the “application” of it, and that these two 
things are inseparably associated. As little does it avail 
to say that this union is not actually constituted until 
sinners have believed in Christ; for though it is not till 
then actually constituted, we have, notwithstanding, clear 
Scriptural evidence that zt was all along provided for and 
proceeded upon in the everlasting counsels of the Godhead. 
For it is expressly written of believers that they were 
“chosen zz Christ before the foundation of the world.” 
And Christ Himself speaks of them as “given to Him by 
His Father,” and claims them as “ His sheep” before as 
yet they have been gathered to Him. Hence we are 
warranted to say that the union of believers with Christ, 
although in actual subsistence posterior to the undertaking 
of His mediatorial work, was present to His own mind and 
to His Father’s mind when that gracious work of media- 
tion was devolved upon Him. 

It is not necessary, however, to the subject of our present 
discussion, that we should trace back the scheme of human 
redemption to its primary source in the counsels of eternity. 
When its wisdom or reasonableness is the matter to be 
determined, it is quite enough that we speak of it and look 
at it as actually administered and carried into effect. But 
in doing so we must view it in all its aspects. We must 
take into account all its provisions and relations, otherwise 
we cannot be considered as doing justice to it. Above all, 
when the very matter in respect of which its excellence or 
worthiness of the divine character is called in question, zs 
the absence of any such ostensible bond of connection between 
the Redeemer and those whom He redeems as might reason- 
ably account for the unmerited blessings which through His 
unmerited sufferings accrue to them, we are doing to this 
gracious scheme an especial injustice if we keep not in 
view that its benefits are actually attained by those, and 
those only, who are so united to Christ that in interest, aint, 
and disposition they are one with Him—that they are 
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“members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones” PART 
—that they die in His death, and live in His life—that <1 

“they are crucified with Christ, and live no more them- — 
selves, but Christ liveth in them.” 


7. It is quite possible, however, that neither the intimate The mys- 
union between the Redeemer and those whom He redeems, (pane 
nor any of the other considerations above referred to, may, Atone- 
in the judgment of some persons, be regarded as tending Saaeltes 
to explain the efficacy of the Atonement. But what then? canny 
Allowing that the doctrine were a mystery of which no proofs of 
satisfactory explanation can be given, we are not on this ah 
account to set aside the clear import of those Scriptural 
testimonies in which it is affirmed. Some critics seem to 
act upon the principle that the plain language of Scripture 
may be mystified to any extent that is necessary to exclude all 
mystery from the doctrine of Scripture. Any such principle, 
however, needs only to be broadly stated, instead of being 
covertly and quietly assumed, in order to show that it is 
altogether indefensible. Assuredly we cannot be allowed 
to simplify the doctrine of revelation by twisting quite 
away from its plain and natural meaning the language in 
which that doctrine is conveyed. This would be intro- 
ducing mystery into a quarter where it ought not to be— 
where, indeed, with respect to any very important doctrine, 
it could not be without frustrating the very purpose for 
which a revelation has been given to us—in order to 
remove mystery out of another quarter where, from the 
transcendental nature of the subject, it ought rather to be 
expected than regarded with incredulity. 

It is no cause for wonder that the method of redemption It is no 
should be in some réspects imperfectly comprehended by ae 
us. In the ordinary providence of God, we often find our- method of 
selves unable to discover the reasons of His procedure. ccna 
' Why, then, should we not anticipate like difficulties when pater alee 
seeking to explain the dispensations of His grace? Not 
to speak of other things in the ways of God that are 
unsearchable, there is one transcendent mystery in par- 
ticular which ought of itself to silence every objection to 
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the method of redemption on the ground of its mysterious- 
ness—namely, the permission and wide prevalence of sin. 
This is at once an observed fact which cannot be questioned, 
and a perplexing mystery which cannot be resolved ; and 
in the face of it we are certainly not warranted to take 
exception, on the ground of its being alike mysterious, to 
that method of deliverance from sin which the Gospel 
reveals; for it is nothing strange that the remedy pro- 
vided for us should in some respects exceed our compre- 
hension, when the evil to be remedied is equally or more 
inexplicable. 

It ought also to be remembered that the rationale of the 
Atonement is a matter with which God is more concerned 
than we are. It rests with zm, the offended party, and 
not with man, the party who has offended Him, to fix the 
terms of reconciliation. And surely we may trust Him 
to fix such terms as shall not be inconsistent with His 
character, or derogatory to His law, or subversive of His 
government. Our part is, not so much to canvass the 
propriety, as humbly and thankfully to avail ourselves of 
the benefits of that method of reconciliation which He is 
pleased to propose. The method which, if our doctrine 
be true, He has appointed, is marked by some advantages 
and excellences which even our limited minds are able to 
appreciate, inasmuch as it condemns sin, and shows it to 
be exceeding sinful by the very means adopted for securing 
the deliverance of the sinner; and it loudly proclaims to 
the whole intelligent creation that God, in remitting the 
penalties of His violated law, is nevertheless inflexibly 
opposed to the lowering of its terms or the relaxing of its 
obligations. And if there be things connected with this 
method of reconciliation which we cannot fathom, it may 
well suffice us to know that these “ secret things” pertain 
to God’s part in the arrangement, and not to ours, and to 
rest in the assurance that they are thoroughly understood 
by Him, to whom it rightly belongs to give His judgment 
with regard to them. 
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THE ATONEMENT IS NOT IMMORAL OR INJURIOUS IN 
ITS PRACTICAL TENDENCY. 


It has frequently been urged against the method of parr 
redemption through faith in the mediatorial work and | IV. 


, . ‘ ‘ SEC. 5. 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, that “it undermines the autho- secre 
rity of the moral law, and seriously weakens, if it does TheAtone- 

ment alleg- 


not wholly destroy, the force of our obligations and ed to be 
inducements to personal holiness.” The objection is as jr 
old as the days of the apostles. St Paul himself has tendency, 
anticipated and provided against it; and in doing so he 

has furnished a corroborative proof that his doctrine, as 

being likely to be assailed with such a charge, accords 

with the representation we have given of it. After expli- 

citly declaring to the Romans that sinners are “ justified 

freely by the grace of God through the redemption that 

is in Christ Jesus,” and that no personal doings or merits 

of their own can be of the least avail in restoring them to 

the divine favour, he pauses in the course of his argument 

‘in order to guard it against the risk of being perverted, 
saying, “Do we then make void the law through faith? rom. ii. 
God forbid; yea, we establish the law.” Again, after 3! 
drawing an elaborate parallel between the effects of 
Adam’s sin and those of Christ’s righteousness, and de- 
claring that “as by the offence of one judgment came Rom, y, 
upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteous- 1% 19- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto Jjustifica- 

tion of life; for as by one man’s disobedience many were 

made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 

made righteous;” he again pauses to ask, “What shall 
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we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound? God forbid: how shall we, that are dead to 
sin, live any longer therein ?” 

The objection which the apostle thus anticipates as 
likely to be brought against the doctrine as unfolded by 
him, has, as I observed, been frequently advanced against 
the same doctrine as now generally received among us. 
Nothing is more common than for those who take only a 
superficial view of the method of redemption to cast upon 
it the unmerited reproach of encouraging sin, discounte- 
nancing good works, weakening the restraints and obliga- 
tions of the law of God, and in a great measure dispensing 
with the necessity of holiness, or taking away the induce- 
ments to the practice of it. Nor is it to be denied that, 
even among those by whom this doctrine is professedly 
received, erroneous conceptions of it have sometimes been 
entertained, and unwarrantable inferences have occa- 
sionally been drawn from it, which lend some apparent 
countenance to an objection from which the doctrine 
itself, as set forth in the Word of God, is happily ex- 
empted. | 


I. In meeting this objection, I observe, zx the first place, 
that the obligation or authority of the law is so far from 
being in any respect weakened or compromised by the 
Scriptural method of redemption, that it is, on the con- 
trary, fully assumed and recognised. It is, in fact, the very 
foundation on which this method of redemption has been 
established. For who does not see that there would have 
been no occasion for devising a scheme of deliverance for 
our fallen race from the guilt of offences committed against 
the law, except on the supposition that we are indissolubly 
bound to the observance of it? Where there is no 
obligatory law there can be no transgression, and conse- 
quently no need of mediation and atonement. The very 
circumstance of a provision being made to save us from 
the condemnation of the broken law implies the fullest re- 
cognition of its authority. And when we consider the nature 
of that provision which God with this view has actually 
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been pleased to make when He set forth His only-begotten PART 
Son “to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to gy. og 
declare His righteousness, that He might be just and the 3 ete 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus,” it is not to be BEL, 
questioned that thereby His holy law, instead of having 
its authority impaired, has been to the fullest extent 
“magnified and made honourable.” Christ has indeed 
“redeemed us from ¢he curse of the law.” But instead of 
having exempted us from its ob/igation, He must rather 
be held to have ratified and confirmed it. 

Nor can it with any show of reason be affirmed that 
sinners, when “ justified freely by the grace of God through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” zvz// feel themselves 
less bound to obey the law of God in their present state of 
favour and acceptance with Him, than in their former state 
of enmity and guilt. To them, on the contrary, the law 
of God appears invested with new and special claims to 
their obedience, arising from the spiritual blessings which 
God has now conferred on them, and from the peculiar rela- 
tions which they now bear to Him, as not only his creatures 
and beneficiaries, but His ransomed people. The obliga- 
tions of nature are strengthened by those of grace. And 
the apostle’s argument is felt to be irresistible: “Ye are ; Cor. vi, 
not your own, for ye are bought with a price; therefore 1% 2°. 
glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which are 
God's.” 


II. Secondly, let us consider whether the law of God Require- 
-is injuriously affected by the method of redemption as ments of 
: ’ the law 

regards the extent or measure of tts requirements. not lower: 
These are exceedingly strict and comprehensive. The oa 

law of God requires a constant, uniform, and perfect ment. 

obedience to all its statutes, not only in deed, but in 

thought and in affection. It admits of no compromise 

-with sin. It makes no allowance for the depravity of 

human nature, for the'influence of passion, or for the force 

of temptation. It abates not in the slightest degree, or 

for the shortest interval, from the strictness of its enact- 


ments. For, like its glorious Author, of whose character 
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it is a transcript, it is “of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and cannot look on iniquity.” 

Such, then, being the extent, spirituality, and rigour of 
the law of God, let us now see whether the Scriptural 
method of redemption can be said with any truth to limit 
this extent, to diminish this spirituality, to mitigate this 
uncompromising rigour. Those who think that it can 
possibly have this effect must surely know nothing of it 
as they ought to know. For it is indeed one of the main 
excellences of the Atonement, that it has, and needs must 
have, when rightly apprehended, a tendency the very 
opposite of that which they ascribe to it. Any one may 
see on a moment’s consideration, that the extent and 
rigour and spirituality of the law are among the very 
grounds on which the doctrine rests. For why is it that 
believers are justified, not by any doings of their own, 
but only by faith in the merits of the Saviour? Is it 
because God is indifferent to their conduct, and heedless 
whether they be obedient to Him or not? Far from it. 
It is because “ His commandment is exceeding broad” 
—because His demand of perfect obedience is such as no 
works of sinful men can ever meet—because he will not 
abate a single jot or tittle from His law, or stoop to any 
compromise with those who have transgressed it,—*that is 
the reason why believers are not, and cannot be, justified 
by their own doings, but only by faith in the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ. If the law were less rigorous or less 
extensive in what it exacts—did it lower its demands in 
accommodation to our infirmities—did it offer to accept 
of a sincere and partial instead of a perfect and universal 
obedience—there would then have been no such evident 
necessity for the method of salvation revealed in the Gospel. 
Men might, in that case, have been justified by the deeds 
of the law. They might have urged their obedience to 
one part of it as a compensation for their transgression of 
another ; or they might have pleaded their obedience to 
it at one time as a compensation for their disobedience at 
another time ; and thus might they have attained to 
justification in the sight of God—upon principles, how- 
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ever, that would have been altogether subversive of the PART 
high standard of holiness prescribed in the divine com- 
mandments. It is because the law is so unbending that — 
it will not stoop to any such compromise with sinful men 
—so rigorous as to regard partial obedience as no atone- 
ment for partial transgression, and present obedience as 
no atonement for past transgression—so peremptory as 
to declare in emphatic terms, “Cursed is every one Gal. iii. 10 
that continueth not in all things which are written in 
the book of the law to do them,”—hence it is that we are 
“shut up to the faith,’ and brought to the alternative Gal. iii, 23 
of either despairing of justification in the sight of God 
altogether, or of closing with that finished work of the 
Redeemer in which the Gospel invites us to place our 
confidence. 

Are we to be told, then, that “the law is made void ” 
by a scheme of redemption which has for its very basis 
the impossibility of lowering the standard or lessening 
the rigour of its requirements? Nay, rather, the law is 
“established” by such a scheme. Those men who seek 
to be justified by their own deeds—imperfect in many 
respects as these deeds confessedly are—-they are the per- 
sons who “make void the law,” proceeding, as they evi- 
dently do, on the assumption that the law of God is not 
by any means So strict as to render their attempted self- 
justification impracticable. But those, on the other hand, 
who are led by their deep sense of the untompromising 
rigour of the divine commandments to confess that all 
‘their own doings are unavailing, and to put their whole 
trust in Him who is declared to be “the end of the law Rom. x. 4 
for righteousness unto every one that believeth ”—7hey, 
again, are the persons who “establish the law.” And 
the very same principle of entire submission to the law of 
God which schools them at first into a reception of the 
- Gospel, will still prevail with them after such reception to 
“hate every false way,” to “shun the very appearance of 
evil,” and to be “ holy in all manner of conversation.” 


III. But, 2x the third place, it is proper to consider how 
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far the law of God is affected by the scheme of grace as 
regards the utility or necessity of obeying tt. 

- Granting that the law retains tts obligation and preserves 
tts strictness altogether inviolate, notwithstanding the 
method of free redemption through Jesus Christ, it may 
still be asked, what ts the use, or where is the necessity, of 
rendering obedience to zt, if we are not thereby delivered 
from the wrath of God, and reinstated in the enjoyment 
of His favour? Does it not seem, according to this doc- 
trine, as if sinners were left very much to their own discre- 
tion whether they shall yield obedience to it or not, 
although the obligation and extent of such obedience be 
ever so fully established and acquiesced in? 

There are two grounds on which these questions may 
be satisfactorily answered in the negative. 

I. One of them is that the pardon and acceptance of a 
sinner are not the only things necessary to his salvation. 
He needs to be sanctified as well as to be justified—de- 
livered from the moral pollution, -as well as from the 
penalty of sin—restored to the divine image, as well as to 
the divine favour—and invested not only with a title to 
possess, but with a “meetness to partake of the inherit- 
ance of the saints.” And God has wisely and graciously 
provided that these blessings should be absolutely in- 
separable; that the justifying merit of His Son should 
bring with it the sanctifying grace of His Holy Spirit ;. 
and that faith, in receiving the one, should receive the 
other also. To speak, therefore, of personal holiness as 
unnecessary under the dispensation of the Gospel, betrays 
utter ignorance of the nature of that salvation which the 
Gospel has provided ; for this includes holiness as one of 
its most essential blessings. Indeed there is no truth 
more clearly revéaled to us respecting the mediatorial 
work and sufferings of Jesus Christ than that one of the 
chief ends for which He underwent them was that He 
might “deliver us from this present evil world,” and 
“purify us unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works,” and, finally, “present us faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy.” 
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2. But there is another ground on which the proposed eed 
question, “ Whether obedience to the law be unnecessary gyc,'s, 


under the Gospel?” may be most decidedly answered in 


ood 


the negative; and it is this, that even as regards the works ne- 


justification of believers, such obedience is indispensable. 


cessary to 
show that 


It is so, not certainly as the means by which they obtain faith is 


sincere 


the blessing, but as the most satisfactory evedence by and saving 


which they can prove, either to themselves or to others, 
that the blessing has been really obtained. The proba- 
tion of sinners, as candidates for the favour of God, on the 
footing of personal conformity to His commandments, we 
utterly reject, as contrary alike to the dictates of reason 
and the testimony of revelation. But the probation of 
Christians, as candidates for a final acknowledgment of 
the reality of their faith in the Saviour, on the ground of 
those works of personal obedience which have sprung 
from it, we fully maintain as altogether in accordance 
with a reasonable and Scriptural view of the position in 
which they stand, and the hopes which they are cherish- 
ing. It is by the influence of their faith upon their con- 
duct that its genuineness will be determined on the day 
of judgment. And it is by the same substantial evi- 
dence that its genuineness must be judgéd of even now, 
with a view to their own peace, and comfort, and assur- 
ance; for though it be by faith alone that we are 
justified, we must ever remember that “ ¢#az is no true 
faith which is alone.” Faith is not only a contemplative 
but an active principle. While it realises truth, it also 
‘dictates and enforces duty. Faith has respect to every- 
thing that God reveals—to His precepts as well as to 
His doctrinal statements and offered blessings. It is 
exercised in yielding obedience to all that God requires, 
no less than in giving credit to all that God promises, 
and heartily receiving all that God bestows. Accor- 
dingly, it is indispensable that believers should be care- 
ful at all times to maintain good works—not with the 
self-righteous and impracticable design of asserting merit 
and purchasing salvation, but with the humbler yet no 
less important view of proving the sincerity of their 
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rae profession, the safety of their condition, and the soundness 
scan of their hope. 


ae 


Induce- ‘ IV. But, zz the fourth place, it still remains to be con- 
SE oniabe sidered, Whether the scheme of redemption which the 
pacts Gospel reveals can be charged with injuriously affecting 


not dimin- the moral law, in so far as regards the inducements or 
ished, but pene, 
incressed, ¢Couragements by which an observance of its precepts may 


by the be commended to us ? 
Atone- : ° ° : 
SK Much, indeed, that has a bearing on this point has been 


in our previous remarks unavoidably anticipated. But 
there are some considerations in regard to it which have 
not yet been noticed, and are too important to be over- 
looked. 


That obe- It must, indeed, be owned that one motive to obedience 
See erate —the prospect of earning a title to the divine favour—has 
justifica- no place left for it in the Christian dispensation. This 
ars not Citcumstance, however, is not attributable to the Gospel, 
aire but to the weakness and sinfulness of the human heart. 
ment, but In the actual state of mankind as fallen creatures, the 
Ne the fal prospect of earning the divine favour by our own doings is 
hind. so entirely visionary and impracticable, that it never could 
have furnished to any reflecting mind a fair and reasonable 
motive to exertion. It is wrong, then, to charge the Scrip- 
tural method of redemption with robbing the law of this 
inducement to obedience—the truth being that, in conse- 
quence of the Fall, the inducement was one of which the 
law had been deprived before. 

I need scarcely observe, however, that tid lack of this 
motive is supplied by those considerations already noticed 
—namely, the deep sense which all believers entertain of 
the obligation and rigour of the divine commandments, and 
the indispensable necessity of holiness, at once to prove 


the sincerity of their faith, and to fit them for partaking of 


the inheritance of the saints. And whatever motives to | 


diligence in duty other men may derive from the erroneous 
persuasion that they may be saved by the merit of their 
good works, are afforded in equal strength to believers 
by the ¢rue persuasion that in no other way can reliable 


EE — 
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evidence be obtained, either of their restoration to the PART 
favour of God, or of their preparedness for enjoying His 
heavenly kingdom, except by abounding in the peaceable —— 
fruits of righteousness. 

But in addition to these considerations, there are many 
others suggested by the Atonement which furnish strong 
motives and encouragements to a holy life. 

1. There is love to God, for example, in return for the Love to 
unspeakable love he has displayed in our redemption. iat ee 
Love is said to be “the fulfilling of the law.” And there the Atone 
can be no fulfilling of the law which a heart-searching as 
God will deem acceptable without it. But love is not to 
be commanded by injunctions, compelled by threatenings, 
or purchased by rewards. Nothing but love on the part 
of God to man is able to beget love on the part of man to 
God. We may dread His power; we may admire His 
excellence ; we may acknowledge His rectitude ; we may 
bow to His authority ;—but, sinners as we are, it is im- 
possible for us to love God until we have some such 
evidence of His love to us as that which he has displayed 
to us in the Gospel. So long as we continue bondmen 
under the law, regarding God as a hard taskmaster, our 
service is formal, mercenary, and reluctant,—a service 
which we dare not perhaps altogether withhold, but which 
we have no inward satisfaction in rendering. It is only 
when our minds are dispossessed of all their hard and 
suspicious thoughts of Him, and led by a full discovery 
of His mercies to regard Him with heartfelt confidence 
and affection—it is only when, “being justified by faith, Rom. v. x. 
we have peace with God through Jesus Christ,” and have 
exchanged the sordid spirit of a bondman for the warm 
and generous devotedness of a son,—it is only then that 
our heart is enlarged to run in the way of His command- 
ments ; and that, instead of measuring out with grudging 
hand whatever must be yielded to Him, we feel that no 
amount of duty He may impose can ever be a fit requital 
of His goodness. 

2. The love of Christ, too, is displayed by the Atone- eit 
ment in such a way as is eminently fitted to impress our Saviour, 

2H 


2 Cor. viii. 


Q. 


Eph. iii. 
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2 Cory. 
Tatts. 
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minds and to captivate our affections. We are taught to 
“know the grace of the Lord Jesus, in that though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be rich.” We see Him 
humbling Himself that we might be exalted ; stooping 
from a throne of glory in heaven to a life of suffering and 
ignominy on earth; enduring the imputation to Himself 
of that abominable thing which He hates; submitting to 
be wounded and bruised for our iniquities; and becoming 
obedient unto death, even the shameful and cursed death 
of the cross. Never, assuredly, was there a love like this, 
so warm, so generous, so devoted. It has in it heights 
too lofty to be scanned, and depths too profound to be 
fathomed, and lengths and breadths too vast to be meas- 
ured by us. Those who best know it will ever be the 
readiest to confess, in the words of inspiration, that “ it 
passeth knowledge.” And how can we choose but say 
of it with the apostle, that “ the love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then all 
died; and that He died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
died for them and rose again”? 

3. Farther, it is scarcely necessary to remark, that szz 
ts shown by the Atonement to be exceeding sinful. We may 
form some estimate of its hatefulness and guilt by reflect- 
ing on the costly expiation that was made for it. When 
we think that the all-merciful God does not forgive it 
except through the sacrifice of His own beloved Son, we 
are taught that it needs must be an evil and accursed 
thing, abhorrent to His nature, dishonouring to His ma- 
jesty, and justly deserving of the terrors of His wrath. 
Nor is it only the evil nature of sin that we learn from the 
sufferings of Him who made atonement for it, but also the 
certainty of its ultimate punishment if unrepented of. For 
if God did not spare even His own Son, when, sinless 
Himself, He was answering for the sins of others, we can- 
not think that He will spare those impenitent ones who, 
having obtained no interest in the Saviour, have still to 
bear the burden of their own sins,—those who have not 
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only defied His justice but despised His grace,—those who, PART 
to the guilt of all their other offences, have added this sabe 
dreadful aggravation of “ crucifying to themselves the Son | — 
of God afresh, and putting Him to an open shame.” Well ©” 
then does it become us, when looking to the cross, to lay 
to heart the warning, “Stand in awe, and sin not.” “ For pg, iv, 
if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done Luke, 
in the dry ? ” XX111, 3I. 
4. Another mighty inducement to a holy life is fur- Divine aid 
nished by that sure promise of divine aid which God has tara 
pledged to us through Jesus Christ our Saviour. While the Sav- 
the law is ineffectual for our justification by reason of the Ha 
weakness and sinfulness of our fallen state, it is equally 
ineffectual for our sanctification. It only tells us what 
things we are required to do, without affording any help 
in the performance of them. It leaves us to struggle 
in our own unaided strength, which is altogether inade- 
quate to the work assigned to us; and thus does it with- 
hold from us that prospect of success which, in any under- 
taking, however important, is necessary to stimulate and 
sustain our efforts. Who would continue to sow if he 
found that he could never reap? Who would attempt to 
fight if it were certain that he could not conquer? No 
matter how important the object that may be proposed to 
us, there must be a reasonable prospect of attaining it, in 
order that we may be stirred up to vigorous and continued 
exertion. Confidently, therefore, though some may be 
disposed to speak of the practical advantage of a legal 
dispensation, which leaves man, in effect, to be his own 
saviour, and holds out to him the favour and kingdom of 
God as a prize to be won by his own personal righteous- 
ness—we have cause in reality to shrink from such a dis- 
pensation, as taking away all encouragement to earnest 
endeavours, and leading its subjects to yield themselves 
‘up in helpless and hopeless subjection to the power of 
sin. 
No doubt, if God would modify His law in order to suit 
it to the weakness of His fallen creatures, we might have 
some hope of being able to fulfil it ; although, even in that 
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PART case, we should be in a state of most distressing and dis- 

sxc. 5, heartening perplexity as to how far the modification of it 

— extends, or what precise amount of obedience will be 

deemed sufficient. But, assuredly, God will not modify 

His law, which is but the expression of His own unchange- 

able perfections, in order to bring its requirements within 

our reach. And so soon as sinners are brought to this 

conviction—so soon as they are convinced that the law 

cannot be “ made void” by any lowering or limiting of its 

requirements—they will be forced to own that, when taken 

as a covenant of works, it is, with respect to them, “ made 

void” in another way, by the loss of all reasonable en- 
couragement to its observance. 

Under the dispensation of grace, however, this lack of 
encouragement to keep the law is fully supplied. When 
once, through faith in the merits of the Saviour, we are 
brought into a state of favour and acceptance with God, 
we are then warranted to look for the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, which could not have been expected at His hands 
in our former state of enmity and guilt, and by which, 
henceforth, we may be enabled to do all things whatso- 

1 Cor. ix. ever He commands us. Now we can “run, not as uncer- 

-¢ tainly ;” and we can “fight, not as beating the air.” Now 
we can be “steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that our 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Christian 5. There is one other inducement, too important to be 

Mh ese g overlooked, by which believers in the mediatorial work of 

a neg Christ are greatly encouraged in their obedience to the 
will of God—and that is, the hope that their sincere though 
wmperfect services, rendered in the name and through the 
grace of their Redeemer, shall be graciously accepted and 
bountifully rewarded. 

Confession It is true, “we cannot by our best works merit pardon 

shabuty of sin or eternal life at the hand of God, by reason of the 

§5,6. great disproportion that is between them and the glory to 
come, and the infinite distance that is between us and 
God, whom we can neither profit by them nor satisfy for 
our forme: sins, but to whom, when we have done all we 
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can, we have done but our duty, and are unprofitable PART 


servants. . . . Yet notwithstanding, the persons of g, 


believers being accepted through Christ, their good works 
also are accepted in Him ;—not as though they were in 
this life wholly unblamable and unreprovable in God’s 
sight; but that He, looking upon them in His Son, 
is pleased to accept and reward that which is sincere, 
although accompanied with many weaknesses and imper- 
fections.” 

There is a strange indisposition shown by many persons 
who earnestly contend for the great principles of evan- 
gelical truth, to give its due place and prominence to ¢he 
promise of reward as a motive to Christian obedience. 
They seem to think that it is somehow inconsistent with 
salvation by the free and unmerited grace of God through 
faith in the mediation of the Saviour. But how does the 
case stand? Even if we were sinless creatures, who in all 
things had perfectly obeyed the will of God, we should 
have no claim to recompense at His hand ; for He would 
be entitled to the fullest service we could render, without 
holding out any promise to requite us for it; and what- 
soever he might be pleased to proffer in the name of 
reward would be over and above what we had any right 
to look for. Much more evident it is that, being sinners, 
we have no title to any remuneration for our obedience. 
We have not served Him as we ought to do in the time 
that is past ; nor are we able so to serve Him in the time 
to come. Our wilful offences have incurred His just 
wrath; and our best works are marred by so many 
blemishes, that when tried by their own merits they 
never can secure His favour. To speak of rewards, then, 
as due to such creatures, would be altogether unreason- 
able and extravagant. Any rewards He may hold out for 
our encouragement must be traced to His free and abound. 
_ ing grace through Jesus Christ. 

But this is not all. Apart from our inability to render 
to God such service as He justly requires, it seems very 
clear that we must first be reconciled to Him before any 
service we may render can be accepted by Him. Indeed, 


EV. 
cis. 


Eph. i. 6. 
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His very acceptance at our hands of any act of obedience 
we may perform would of itself be a fully significant token 
that His just anger against us as sinners had been turned 
away. Accordingly, the first call which He addresses to 
us in the Gospel is, to close with the free salvation He has 
there provided. Nor is it until this first call has been 
complied with, so that we are “ made accepted in the 
Beloved,’ that we are put in a position to run the 
Christian race, with a view to the prize of our high calling 
in Christ Jesus. 

Such being the case, it cannot be disputed that the pro- 
mise of rewards held out to Christian obedience is so far 
from lessening, that, on the contrary, it magnifies the 
grace of God in the redemption of sinners. Suppose an 
earthly prince were to grant a free pardon to some great 
criminal or hardened rebel, and to place him in a station 
of high honour and emolument, we should all admit that 
the person thus favoured would be bound by the strong- 
est ties to loyalty and obedience; and that the devoted 
service of all his after-life would be no more than a just 
return for the kindness that had been shown to him. But 
if, instead of his future service being received as only a 
just repayment of past benefits, there were farther be- 
stowed on him the richest remuneration for every succeed- 
ing act of homage he might perform-—so as to prevent it 
from going to diminish the vast debt of gratitude origin- 
ally laid upon him—who does not see that the gracious- 
ness of his sovereign would thereby be much more remark- 
ably displayed? Now it is even so that God deals 
with redeemed sinners. He receives them graciously and 
forgives them freely ; and without the least regard to any 
works they have performed, but solely for the merits of 
His beloved Son, in whom they put their trust, He honours 
them with His favour, adopts them into His family, and 
sanctifies them by the grace of His Holy Spirit. His 
kindness in doing so would be more than sufficient to call 
forth their most earnest efforts for the requital of it. But 
any such thing as a repayment of His kindness, even if it 
were otherwise practicable, He has precluded, by holding 
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out to them an exceeding great reward for even the least PART 
act of obedience that may be done by them. Thus does 
He bring it to pass that, so far from diminishing, they —— 
constantly increase, the debt of gratitude they owe to 
Him, by all their subsequent endeavours in His service ; 
for He so greatly exceeds their doings by His rewards, 
that the more they try to do for Him, they become the 
more indebted to Him. 

But besides all this, there are two other considerations 
which have an important bearing on this subject. (1.) On 
the one hand, all the good works of believers are done 
through the grace of Christ, purchased by the Atonement. 
For it is expressly written of believers, that they are 
“created in Christ Jesus unto good works ;” that it is by Eph. ii. 
“abiding in Him that they bring forth much fruit;” and '® 
that “without Him they can do nothing.” (2.) On the aus i 
other hand, it is only through the intercession of Christ, Sugra, p. 
founded, as we have seen, upon His sacrifice, that the #7!” 
good works of believers, imperfect though they be, and 
tainted with much sin, are accepted in the sight of God. 
When these considerations are taken into account, we at 
once see that the promised rewards of Christian obedience 
are based on the mediation of Christ, instead of being incon- 
sistent with it. Apart from His mediation and atone- 
ment, no such rewards could have been held out to sinful 
men, or even if held out, could ever have been attained by 
them. So far, therefore, is the revealed method of our 
redemption from taking away from us this inducement to 
the service of God, that it is, on the contrary, the very 
ground, and the onlyground, on which any such inducement 
can be proposed to us. And it is most certain that no 
motive to obedience is more clearly and fully proposed to 
us in the New Testament ; for there we are assured that 
“when Christ comes in the glory of His Father, He shall Matt. xvi. 
- reward every man according to his works ;” that “whoso- 77) 
ever cometh to God, must believe that He is, and that He BEES 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him;” that 
“he who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and 2 Cor. ix 
he who soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully ;” 2 


1 Cor. iii, 


Matt. x. 
41, 42. 
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that “every man shall receive his own reward, according 
to his own labour;” that “he who receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 
and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a 
righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s reward ; 
and whosoever shall give to drink unto one of Christ’s 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 


Thus does it appear that the doctrine of redemption, 
through the mediatorial work and sufferings of Jesus Christ, 
is in no respect injurious in its practical tendency. It 
does not relax the obligation of the divine command- 
ments, or limit their extent, or lessen their utility, or 
weaken our motives and encouragements to the observ- 
ance of them. When rightly apprehended and cordially 
believed, it is in the highest degree “‘a doctrine according 
to godliness,” tending to “make the man of God perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

We venture to say that the conclusion we have thus 
arrived at is to a great extent borne out by actual experi- 
ence. For though the doctrine of the cross may be pro- 
fessed by some who are not careful to adorn it by a holy 
practice, it will hardly be denied that in those who appear 
to be thoroughly sincere and earnest in their reception of 
it, we find for the most part a higher tone of moral senti- 
ment, a more strict and scrupulous discharge of religious 
duty, greater spirituality and abstraction from the world, 
more serious concern for their own advancement in the 
Christian life, as well as for the spiritual improvement of 
their brethren, than are ordinarily to be met with among 
other men by whom this precious doctrine is rejected. 
So much is this the case, that those who humbly endeav- 
our to lead a life of faith in the Son of God, who loved 
them and gave Himself for them, are not unfrequently 
visited with reproach for being, as the world deems it, 
“righteous overmuch.” 

Thus much is certain, that all Christians are greatly 
concerned to swell the amount of practical evidence that 
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may be adduced in proof of the sanctifying power of the PART 
Atonement by a life of steadfast, uniform, and consistent 
holiness. Is so serious a charge brought against this vital _—— 
article of “the faith once delivered to the saints,” as that 

of its being injurious to morality? Our whole conduct 

ought to bea refutation of the charge. Instead of being 
content with verbally protesting against it, our better 
course is to “put it to silence by well-doing,” and to live 1 Pet. ii. 
it down by our godly conversation; so that even the Boe 
adversaries who are watching for our halting, and would 

be well pleased to “ speak against us as evil-doers, may be 1 Pet ii. 
led by our good works, which they shall behold, to glorify 
God in the day of visitation.” 
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NOTES AND, ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note A, page 22. 
USE OF “Yrép BY THE CLASSICS TO DENOTE SUBSTITUTION, 


In regard to this use of the preposition trép I may transcribe 
the following observations of Raphelius and Valckenarius :— 
“Romans, v. 8. “Yep ypav axkOave—id est, dvri, loco, vice nostra 
mortuus est, ut nos mortis peena liberaremur. Vicariam enim mor- 
tem hoc loquendi genere Greci declarant. Neque Socinianis, 
qui secus interpretantur, quenquam ex Grecis credo assensorem 
esse. Nostra sententiz Xenophon adstipulatur. Nam cum 
Seuthes puerum formosum bello captum occidere vellet, Epis- 
thenes autem, puerorum amator, se pro illius morte deprecatorem 
preeberet, rogat Seuthes Episthenem ; °H kal é6édois av, & "Exic- 
Geves, “YITEP TOYTOY “AILO@ANEIN ; Vellesne, mi Episthenes, 
pro hoc mori? Cumque is nihil dubitaret pro pueri vita cervicem 
prebere, Seuthes vicissim puerum interrogat, ef ralceey airiv 
"ANTI éxeivou; num hunc feriri pro se vellet? (De Exped. Cyri, 
&c.) Et (Hist. Greec., &c.) Tpoeuray d€ 6 “Aynoidaos, doris mrap- 
€xouro imov Kat Orda, Kal avdpa OdKyLov, Ott eS€oTL alTO by OTpaTever- 
Oat, érotnoev GuTw TadTa cCwTOpws TpaTrec Oat, domep av Tis TOV YITEP 
"AYTOY “AITOMANOYMENON zpofvpuws fyntoin. Quumgue Agest- 
laus denunciasset fore, ut, quicunque daret equum et arma et peritum 
hominem, iramunis esset a militia ; effecit ut heec non aliter magna 
celeritate facerent, atque si quis alacriter a/zguem SUO LOCO mori- 
turum quzreret. (De Venat., p. 768.) “AvriAoxos tod rarpos 
‘YITEPAITOOANON, rocatrys érvxev cdxdelas, doe pdvos dioratwp 
mapa Tots “EAAnow dvayopevOnvar. Antilochus PRO PATRE morti sé 
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objiciens, tantum gloria consecutus est, ut solus apud Grecos amans 
patris appelletur. Ft quid opus est aliis exemplis? cum luculen- 
tissimum sit, Joh. xi. 50, ubi mortuus dicitur Salvator tzép rod 
Aaod. Quod quale sit, mox exponitur, tva py ddov 76 eOvos aardAn- 
ta."—Raphelit Annot., il. p. 253, 254. 

“‘Sciendum et rite tenendum est, droOavetv izrép twos non tantum 
in N. T. sed etiam apud scriptores profanos, significare, sword loco 
alterius, ut certe Christus non tantum 77 commodum nostrum mor- 
tuus est, sed zostrum loco mortem subire non recusavit, quam nos 
fueramus commeriti. Eandem phrasin veteres adhibuere in his- 
toria Alcestidis denarranda. Quum enim pro Admefo neque pater, 
neque mater, mori voluissent, uxor se Alcestis obtulit, et Aro co 
vicarta morte interiit, ut scribit Hyginus CLI. Habuit is ante 
oculos argumentum Dramatis Euripidei ; “AAxyortis 4 yuv7) érédwxev 
éavtiv, pndetépov Tov yovéwy COehyjoavtos trép Tod waidds arobaveiv. 
Palzphat, c. 41, dvdpeia ye  “AAkyorts (ita leg. ex Apost., li. 72) 
éxovoa treparébavev Adunrov, sponte sua et volens pro marito mortem 
subiit. Sicuti a Latinis isto sensu frequentatur fro, ita et a 
Greecis, pro avri, vice, Zoco alterius mori, Oavety zpd twos. In Zuri. 
Alcest., v. 18, Admetus neminem invenit, qui voluerit Oavety rpd 
Kelvov, Gus vice; et sic alibi seepe.”—Valckenarit Selecta e Scholis, 
il. p. 324. 2 

“ Phrasis arobavety trép twos Seu Tivos EreparroOavely, non in N. T. 
duntaxat, sed etiam apud scriptores Greecos, significat non tantum 
in commodum alterius mori, sed et loco altertus, utque adeo vicariam 
mortem subire. . Plato in Sympos., p. 180, de amore, quo amicum 
Patroclum Achilles complectebatur, mortuo Patroclo, inquit, voluit, 
vel voluisset, ob povovireparrobaveiy TlarpdxAov, GAG Kal érarobavety: 
non tantum pro Patroclo mori, sed et in mortui tius corpus immori. 
Eod., vol. iil. p. 208, Adestis, inquit, Admeti uxor, voluit trép 
Adunrov dobaveiv, loco maritt sui mori, quod et legitur apud 
Paleph., c. 41, et aliquoties in Luripedis Alcestide.”— Valckenarit 
Selecta e Scholis, i. p. 433. 

To the instances adduced by these learned writers I subjoin 
the following from the Alcestis of Euripides, as showing that, in 
an unquestionable case of substitution, the prepositions dy7i and 
irép are used interchangeably :— 

agia dé pot 
Tins, éret réOvnxev "ANT éuod povy.—Alcest., 445, 446. 
Od "ANTI cod ye xarOaveiv theyevyv.—lbid., 540. 
ANN od ad vexpov "ANTI cod révd" éxhépers.—Ibid., 732. 
mas 0 av paddAov évdeiEard Tis 


Idow mpotydo’, } GéAous “YILEPOavety.—Ibid., 155, 156. 
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Kabpel’, ddeidwv odx “YITEP@vijcxew oébev.—Ibid., 698. 

My 6vijox’ “YILTE’P todd’ avdpos od éyo pd vod.—Ibid., 706. 
Sodas & ededpes, Sore 2 Gavety ore, 

Ki tiv rapotcay katbaveiv meicets det 


Tuvay’ “YILTE‘P oot.—Ibid., 715-717. 


NoTeE B, page 25. 


TISCHENDORF AND BAUR ON THE USE OF bmrép AS INDICATING 
THAT THE DEATH OF CHRIST WAS SUBSTITUTIONARY. 


The reason suggested (supra, p. 25) for the frequent use of 
érép in preference to dvri, when Christ is represented as ‘‘ dying 
for us,” is borne out by the following statements of Tischendorf, 
in his short treatise entitled ‘‘ Doctrina Pauli de vi mortis Christi 
satisfactoria.” ? 

«‘Some,” he says, ‘‘ have endeavoured to prove, from the mere 
import and use of the preposition tép, that Paul has taught the 
vicarious satisfaction of Christ; others, again, with the view of 
proving the contrary, have denied that by the writers of the New 
Testament t7ép is ever put for dvri. On both sides there is an 
error. The preposition by itself gives support alike to both 
opinions,” —z.¢., both to the deneficial and the substitutive view of 
the Saviour’s death. ‘For there are passages to be readily found in 
many of the ancient Greek writers, which plainly vindicate for 
tizép the substitutive sense (doco or vice alicujus); and no one can 
doubt that Paul himself has used it in the same sense, and that, 
too, in passages which do not bear upon our doctrine, as Phile- 
mom 13; 2 Cor. v. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 29. But if’1t) be-asked, 
Why, in regard to so important a subject, has the apostle chiefly 
used this preposition of uncertain and fluctuating signification ? 
the answer is, that there is somewhat in the preposition itself 
which makes it more suitable than the other for describing the 
death which Christ encountered for us; for no one denies that the 
chief thing to be considered in this matter is, that Christ died for 
the advantage of men; and this indeed was so done by His dying 
in the room of men. Now, for the conjoint sense, both of advan 
tage and of substitution, iwép is admirably used by the apostle. 
Winer, with his usual accuracy, holds that it is improper, in im- 
portant passages where the death of Christ is discussed, to take irép 
as simply or exactly equivalent to dv7/; for undoubtedly it cor- 
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responds to the Latin gro and to the German fiir. But as often 
as Paul teaches that Christ died for ws, he did not wish, accord- 
ing to my judgment, that from the notion of swbstctution that of 
advantage should be disjoined; nor did he ever wish that from 
the latter, although it may be exceedingly obvious, the former 
should in this form of expression be excluded.” 

To these remarks of Tischendorf we may fitly subjoin the fol- 
lowing statement of Dr F. C. Baur, in his posthumous work, 
‘ Neutestamentliche Theologie,’ p. 158, 159 :— 

“As the death of Christ in relation to God isan act of satisfac- 
tion, so in relation to man it is suwbstitutionary (stellvertretend). 
That Christ died trép 7uadv is the expression most commonly 
used by Paul to indicate the significance of His death for men. 
From. the preposition trép by itself, the notion of . substitution 
‘cannot indeed be inferred ; but just as Little can this notion be ex- 
cluded from it. The two notions, that which was done for men, 
and that which was done in their stead, pass over into each 
other. Among the many places in which it is said of Christ, that 
He died da ra raparrépara ypav, OF wept TaV GuapTiOVv AUdv, OF 
irep Tov dpaptiov yyaov (Rom. iv. 25; v. 6; vill. 3; Gal. 1 4; 
1 Cor. xv. 3), the passage in 2 Cor. v. 15 contains most distinctly 
the notion of substitution. The apostle draws from the proposi- 
tion, cis irép ravrwy dmeGavev, the immediate inference, apa ot 
mavres aeOavov. Christ not merely died for them, but also zm their 
stead, as the one in the place of many—who, even because He 
died for them and in their stead, did not themselves actually die, 
but are only regarded as dead in Him, their substitute. What 
happened to Christ happened objectively to all. The idea in 
this passage is that of a union of Christ with us, effected by 
means of the principle of love (v. 14), in virtue of which union, 
that which He has done for us is just the same asif we had done 
it ourselves : as He in His death has identified Himself with us, 
and in dying for us has put Himself into our place, so must we 
also think ourselves into His place and regard ourselves as dead 
with Him. This mutual oneness of being in which the one lives 
in the other,—in which we are crucified with Christ because He 
is crucified for us, and we live in Him because He lives in us 
(Gal. ii, 20),—is the genuine Pauline notion of substitution. This, 
therefore, is also the correct meaning of the preposition tirép. It 
is not the vague general ‘for,’ which may stand in all possible 
relations, but it expresses the inmost immediate entering (Zingehen) 
into another, and putting one’s self in his place.” ——Cf. also Baur’s 
‘ Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, ii. p. 167-170. 
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NoTE C, page 60. 


STRICTURES OF MR GOODSIR ON THE AUTHOR'S VIEW 
OF JUSTIFICATION. 


The view which I have taken of justification (supra, p. 57-60), 
as ‘‘a forensic or judicial act,” has been keenly controverted by 
the Rev. Joseph Taylor Goodsir, in an elaborate volume of 200 
pages, entitled, ‘ Criticism and Refutation of certain Doctrines in 
Professor Crawford’s Work on the Atonement.’ 

If Justification had been the main subject of my present treatise, 
I might, perhaps, have accepted Mr Goodsir’s challenge to enter 
into a discussion with him in regard to it. But, when seeking to 
ascertain the doctrine of the Atonement, of which the texts re- 
lating to Justification constitute but one of the many classes of 
Scriptural proofs, I am unwilling to swell the present volume 
by any particular notice of his animadversions. Moreover, I am 
glad to find that such a task is, as the case stands, altogether 
unnecessary. For, happily, with all his disposition to magnify 
the difference between us to the uttermost, I find that he agrees 
with me to quite a sufficient extent to bear out the only con- 
clusion which I am concerned to establish. 

Thus, he expressly states, in one passage (‘ Criticism,’ p. 
105,106)—“ It has always been our contention, in full accord- 
ance with Scriptural and Catholic verity, ‘hat there ts a forensic 
element in justification or salvation ; that is to say, the justification 
or salvation enjoyed in and through Christ means a forensic and 
Sree acquittal from all guilt and condemnation, along with a setting 
free by an enlightening, quickening, and sanctifying deliverance 
from all sin and pollution.” Again, after stating that “ Dr 
Crawford would gain nothing by proving that in Romans, viii. 34, 
the verb justify (dixaodv) is employed in the forensic sense,” he 
adds (‘ Criticism,’ p. 109)—“ For we fully admit such a sense as form- 
ing one element in the twofold subjective and objective sense of the grand 
thing called justification or salvation.” And yet again (‘ Criticism,’ 
p- 133)—“ The apostle taught a doctrine of grace, which provided 
as securely for the implantation of righteousness from the very 
first in Christians, as for forgiveness and acceptance with God as 
righteous forensically, all in and through Jesus Christ.” 

Thus does it appear that Mr Goodsir is at one with me, in so 
far as to hold that “there is a forensic element in justification ” 
—that “the justification enjoyed in and through Christ means a 

21 
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forensic and free acquittal from all guilt and condemnation,”-—and 
that, in the doctrine of grace, taught by the Apostle Paul, there 
is provision made in behalf of Christians “ for their forgiveness 
and acceptance with God as righteous forensically, in and through 
Jesus Christ.” 

It is true that, besides this “‘ forensic element,” he insists that 
there is something more included in justification, namely—‘“a 
setting free by an enlightening, quickening, and sanctifying de- 
liverance from all sin and pollution.” And this something more, I, 
in my turn, fully agree with him in holding to be one of the most 
precious benefits ‘enjoyed by believers in and through Jesus 
Christ.” I further agree with him that this latter benefit is so 
inseparably connected with the former, that the one is by no means 
to be obtained without the other, or that no believer is ever 
made “ forensically righteous,” without having implanted in him, 
from the very first, the root or germ of a renovated nature, which 
gradually, but surely, leads to all holiness of heart and life. In 
one section of this treatise, I have endeavoured to show that the 
mediation of Christ procures for us the enlightening, quickening, 
and sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. (Sura, p. 117- 
122.) And, in another place (sufra, p. 194-196), I have ad- 
duced Scriptural evidence to prove that one of the main purposes 
of the Saviour’s death is to promote the sanctification of believers. 
In short, the only difference between us is in regard to the mean- 
ing of the word “ justification.” He fully agrees with me that it 
includes ‘ the forensic element,” and only insists that it includes 
also that “moral renovation of the heart,” which I, equally with 
him, hold to be comprehended in the benefits of the Saviour’s 
mediation, but which it appears to me more agreeable to Scrip- 
tural usage to designate by the word “ sanctification.” 

Such being the case, it seems unaccountable that Mr Goodsir 
should have brought against me, and against the Westminster 
Confession, with which my views of this matter coincide, the 
charge of ‘“‘thoroughgone, complete, ineradicable, and irremedi- 
able Antinomianism”! (‘ Criticism,’ p. 136.) So far, indeed, am I 
from being chargeable with Antinomianism, that in Part IV., Sec. 
5, I have very earnestly, and I trust successfully, endeavoured to 
show that the doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the media- 
torial work and sufferings of Jesus Christ, lends no countenance 
to that gross and pernicious heresy. 

I deem it unnecessary to meke any remark on those terms of 
bitter censure and reproach in which Mr Goodsir has inveighed 
against me, when he charges me, not only with “teaching 
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monstrous nonsense,” and “ exhibiting glaring incoherence and 
confusion,” but with “serious garbling and misrepresentation of 
the Scriptures,” “vile prostitution of the noble name of science ;” 
with ‘‘ utter offensiveness of conduct, exactly analogous to the 
fraudulent upholding of a bankrupt mercantile institution;” 
and with indicating, as compared with Professor Smeaton, “a 
more thoroughly sophisticated intellect,” and “‘a heretical virus de- 
serving of deeper detestation on the part of every truthful mind.” 


Note D, sage 71. 


TRENCH AND BLOOMFIELD ON xataA\ayy AND kataA\dooeoval. 


“‘KaradAayyn, occurring four times in the N. T., only occurs 
once in the Septuagint, and once in the Apocrypha. On one of 
these occasions (Isaiah, ix. 5) it is simply exchange; on the other 
(2 Macca. v. 20) it is employed in the N. T. sense, being opposed 
to the épyi rod @cod, and expressing the reconciliation, the edpévera 
of God to His people. There can be no question that cvvadAayy 
(Ezek. xvi. 8, Aquila), and cvvadAdooew (Acts, vil. 26), diadrAayy 
(Eccles. xxii, 23, xxvil. 21), and duaAAdooew (in the N. T. only at 
Matt. v. 24; cf. Judg. xix. 3; 1 Esdr. iv. 31; Euripides, /e/. 1235), 
are more usual words in the earlier and classical periods of the 
language. But, for all this, the grammarians are wrong who 
denounce xata\d\ayy and xataAdAdooev as avoided by all who 
wrote the language in its highest purity. None need be ashamed 
of words which found favour with A%schylus (Sept. con. Theb. 
767), with Xenophon (Azad. I., 6, 2), and with Plato (Pied. 69, a). 
Fritzche (on Rom. v. ro) has thoroughly disposed of Tittman’s 
fanciful distinction between xataAAaooew and duadddooenw. 

“The Christian xaraAXayy has two sides. It is first a recon- 
ciliation ‘qué Deus nos sibi reconciliavit,’—z.e., laid aside His 
holy anger against our sins, and received us into favour; a recon- 
ciliation effected for us once for all by Christ upon His cross ;— 
so 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, and Rom. v. 10, where xara\Adooeo Oa is a 
pure passive, ‘ab eo in gratiam recipi apud quem in odio fueras.’ 
But xaradAayn is secondly and subordinately the reconciliation 
qua nos Deo reconciliamur,’—z.e., the daily deposition, under the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, of the emnity of the old man toward 
God. In this passive middle sense xara\Adooeo Oar is used in 2 Cor. 
yv. 20; cf. r Cor. vii. 11. All attempts to make this to be the 
primary meaning of the word, being indeed the secondary, rest, 
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not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but on a foregone determination 
to get rid of the reality of God’s anger against the sinner.” 
—Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testament, 7th edition, p. 
274-275. 

‘“‘KaradAdooeo Oat is plainly a generalterm ; and as xarad\Adoow 
signifies commuto, kataAAdo-oec Gor denotes ‘ to change each other’s 
differences—to exchange them,—mutually to lay them aside.’ 
Now there is an ellipsis of duaddpas or éxyOpas, supplied in Herodot. 
Vil. 145, kata\Adooec Oat Tas €xPpas. When said of those who have 
been friends before, it signifies ‘to be friends, or to become 
friends.’ But it is evident that this language is only properly ap- 
plicable to those who are on some footing of equality. When used 
of those who are not so, it is used improprié, and can only mean 
redire in gratiam, ‘to be again received into favour.’ Now it is 
obvious that this applies in a still stronger degree to the word 
when used édOpwroralds of God. Then it must be explained 
OcorperGs, and only imply, on the part of God, the granting of 
pardon, and affording the means of obtaining and preserving His 
future favour; and, on the part of man, a humble and thankful 
acceptance of the offered boon. And this will apply to all the 
passages of the New Testament in which the phrase when used 
of God occurs, as in Rom. v. 10, and 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 21.— 
Bloomfield’s Pecensto Synoptica, vol. v. p. 509. 


Note E, page 97. 
THE PASSOVER A SIN-OFFERING. 


“That the Passover was a sin-offering is evident even from the 
name. The word signifies strictly ‘ deliverance,’ and then ‘ sacri- 
fice of deliverance,’ or ‘sacrifice of atonement.’ But we learn 
the character of the Passover as a sin-offering still more clearly 
from the account of its first institution. When it was appointed 
that all the first-born in the land of Egypt should die, the de- 
stroying angel—that is, the angel of the Lord in his avenging and 
punishing character—spared all those houses which he found 
sprinkled with the blood of the paschal lamb, in sign of the ex- 
piation effected by it. He who had this token might be sure of 
being spared and delivered (Exod. xii. 23) ; his sins were laid, as it 
were, on the lamb, the type of innocence. He who slaughtered 
the lamb confessed, in a symbolical language, that he also, no 
less than the Egyptians, the children of this world, had deserved 
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to be an object of the divine wrath. He declared that he could 
not claim deliverance on the ground of his own worth, or of any 
other title, but that he expected it from the grace of God alone. 
According to the divine promise, to accept the blood of the inno- 
cent lamb in place of the blood of the sinner, who recognised and 
felt himself to be such—those who made this confession received 
the remission of the punishment of their sins. ‘The principle was 
thus laid down for all ages of the Church, that that which dis- 
tinguishes the Church from the world is the blood of atone- 
ment. Nor was the festival of the Passover, as celebrated in 
later times, a mere commemorative festival, as is clear from the 
continual slaughter of lambs for. sacrifices. Wherever there is a 
sacrifice instituted by God, we may be certain that, provided it is 
brought in faith, there is a repetition of the first benefit, which is 
distinguished from the subsequent ones only by its forming the 
commencement of a long series. The paschal lamb was the basis 
and root of the entire system of sacrifices. Only as connected 
with it had the remaining sin-offerings value and significance: 
without it they were but as disjointed members. It was the true 
and proper covenant-sacrifice,—the sacrifice which represented 
in its highest form the distinction between the world without 
- God, and the people of God reconciled unto God.”—Hengsten- 
berg on the Sacrifices of Scripture, Commentary on £Ecclesiastes, 
and other Treatises (Clark’s Translation, p. 387, 388.) 


Note F, page £45. 
FIDUCIAL NATURE OF FAITH. 


The nature of Christian faith is a question not so much of 
psychological analysis as of Biblical interpretation. The point tc 
be determined is not, Whether mere intellectual belief of the truth: 
of the Gospel be of itself sufficient to discharge the functions and to 
produce the effects attributed to Christian faith? but this very 
different question, What is the sense in which our Lord and His 
apostles use the word FAITH, with reference to the spiritual benefits 
obtained by it? What or how much do they include in the import 
of this expression? Do they restrict it to the bare act of the under- 
standing in giving credence to the truths which God has testified ? 
or, Do they comprehend in it (that which all admit to be either one 
of its proper fruits or one of its constituent elements) ¢he fiducial 
trust and acquiescence of the heart ? 
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1. As bearing on the solution of this question, I may observe 
that the words wior1s and miredw are often used in the New 
‘Testament to signify not mere assensus, but fiducia. 

Thus, when our Lord says (Matt. vi. 30), “If God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, how much more shall He clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ?” it is plain that He is not reproving His hearers for zgnor- 
ance or speculative unbelief respecting the providence of God, but 
for a want of trustful reliance on it. ‘The justice of His reproof, 
indeed, rests on the impossibility of their being either ignorant 
or doubtful in regard to that providential care, in which, notwith- 
standing, they failed to place their confidence. 

In like manner, when He rebuked His disciples for the 
groundless alarm to which they yielded on the approach of 
danger, saying (Mark, iv. 10), ‘‘Why are ye so fearfulP How 
is it that ye have zo faith?” and again (Matt. xiv. 31), “O 
thou of “ttle faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? ”—it is equally 
clear that the fault for which He blamed them was their want 
of confidence in Him, and not any mere defect of knowledge 
or conviction, from which defect this want of confidence had 
proceeded. 

Again, in the case of the Syrophenician woman (Matt. xv. 21- 
28), it was not her belief of any statements He had made to her, 
but the unfaltering zvus¢she continued to place in His power and 
goodness, in spite of the apparently harsh and discouraging 
answers she had received from Him, that called forth at last the 
admiring commendation, ‘‘O woman, great zs thy faith.” Tere 
it is remarkable that the fazth thus commended did not consist in 
believing what Christ had said to her, but rather in disbelieving 
zt, when in its apparent sense it contradicted her views of the 
Saviour’s character, and tended to shake her reliance on Him for 
the desired blessing. 

There are many passages, too, in which the word zisrevw is used 
in the sense of ‘‘committing” or “intrusting.” For example, 
“Jesus did not commit Himself to them, because He knew all 
men” (John, ii. 24); “Who will commit to your trust the true 
riches?” (Luke, xvi. rt); ‘ Unto them were committed the oracles 
of God” (Rom. ii. 2); ‘‘The Gospel of the uncircumcision was 
committed unto me” (Gal. il. 7); “ We were allowed of God to 
be put in ¢rust.with the Gospel” (1 Thess. ii. 4); “* The glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God, which was committed to my trust” 
(1 Tim. i. 11). In all these passages the word in question plainly 
implies, not merely the de/ef that a certain person is trustworthy, 
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but the consequent re/iance that is placed in him, to the effect of 
consigning important interests to his care. 

2. Further, it is a remarkable circumstance that the words rors 
and zucrevw, although of very frequent occurrence in the Scriptures, 
are never (with one solitary and doubtful exception) employed 
to express a persuasion with reference to any matter that is not 
in its own nature a proper cbject of fiducial reliance. ‘There are 
many things revealed, and necessary to be believed by us, which 
are not of such a kind as is fitted to excite our confidence—as, 
for example, the wrath of God, the depravity of our natures, our 
liability to death, and the final punishment of the impenitent. 
These things we may be said to dedieve. But we cannot with any 
propriety be said 40 ¢rust in them ; inasmuch as “trust” or “ con- 
fidence,” from its very nature, is restricted to things that are 
desirable or beneficial. Now it is remarkable that in speaking of 
such subjects the inspired writers do not employ the words ziatis 
and mioredw, but other words, which convey only the idea of 
knowledge or conviction, without being expressive of such ¢rustful 
dispositions as the things known or credited are not calculated to 
awaken. ‘Thus, when Paul has occasion to speak of “ the terror 
of the Lord” (2 Cor. v. 11), he shuns the use of the verb morevw 
in connection with it. His words are, Eiddres otv tov dBov Tov 
Kupiov—“ knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” And 
yet, if wurrevw did not imply “trust” or “reliance,” there is no 
reason why it should not have been employed with reference to 
things that are dreadful and deplorable, as well as to things that 
are desirable and beneficial. 

I have said that there is one apparent exception to this usage. 
It occurs in James, il. 19,—‘‘ Thou believest that there is one 
God; thou doest well: the devils also believe (rurrevover), and 
tremble.” It can hardly be said, however, that this is a real ex- 
ception ; for the thing said to be “ believed”—namely, “ that 
there is one God” —is in its own nature a proper object of con- 
fidence ; and its effect upon the devils arises from other causes 
than anything inherent in the truth itself. But even allowing 
that we have here a real exception, it is surely more reasonable 
to regard it as an anomalous instance, than to attach to it any 
material weight in regard to the Scriptural use of an expression 
- which so very frequently occurs in the New Testament, and which, 
with this lonely exception, is carefully appropriated to signify 
belief in those matters, and those alone, which are proper objects 
of complacent and confiding ¢rust. 

In regard to the noun ziovis, there is not even a single excep- 
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tion, real or apparent, to the usage I have referred to. This 
word is never used by the inspired writers with reference to any- 
thing that is not properly an object of ¢rust, as being in its own 
nature desirable or beneficial, ministering to our comfort or con- 
tributing to our happiness. And yet, if the full meaning of the 
expression be nothing more than an intellectual persuasion of 
something that is true, with no element of trust or confidence in- 
volved in it, there is no apparent reason why it should not be 
employed with reference to all matters whatsoever which we be- 
lieve to be true—to such as are painful, discouraging, and alarm- 
ing, as well as to such as are of a comforting and cheering nature. 
The circumstance of its not being thus indiscriminately used, but 
of its being confined to proper objects of fiductal reliance, shows 
that it was held by the writers as indicating such ¢rust/ul disposi- 
tions of the heart as would render the use of it with reference to 
anything ot calculated to excite these dispositions inappropriate. 

3. There is another circumstance worthy of remark in the use 
of these words by the writers of the New Testament. When 
employed with reference to a ferson, and more particularly with 
reference to God or to the Lord Jesus Christ as the source of 
spiritual blessings, muerevw and wioris are very commonly con- 
nected with their objects by the prepositions eis, év, or él, which 
correspond to our English prepositions /o, zz, and on, 

The preposition é¢is is thus used in the following passages : John, 
vi. 29 ; xil. 36; xiv. 1; Acts, xx. 21; and in upwards of forty 
other passages, in all of which the subject referred to is a person 
to be relied on, and not an alleged fact or statement to be believed. 
Of the like use of év, the following texts afford examples : Rom. 
ili, 25; Gal. i. 26; Eph. i. 13, 15; 1 Tim. i. 13. And of the 
numerous passages that might be adduced in which there is a 
similar use of ézi it may suffice to mention the following: Acts, 
ix./42 ; Xi. 17; xvi. 315. Rom. ivis, 245 1x33 5)x.05 eee 
i. 16; Heb. vi. 1; 1 Peter, ii. 6: 

This peculiarity has been imitated in our authorised English 
version, where we frequently meet with such expressions as 
“believing zz Christ,” “believing oz Christ,” and of “faith 
towards the Lord Jesus Christ.” At the time when our 
authorised translation was made, the English words “ believe” 
and ‘‘belief” appear to have had more of a fiducial import than 
they now usually convey. (See Richardson's Dictionary.) As 
now used among us, they are unsuitable and incongruous when 
combined with the prepositions 2”, om, or towards. It is much 
more natural to speak of “ trusting to a person,” “ confiding in 
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him,” “ relying or depending upon him.” Indeed it will hardly 
bear to be disputed that the prepositions “to,” “in,” and “on,” 
when prefixed to the name of a person as the object of faith, 
indicate not merely “ the persuasion of something concerning 
him,” but “ the consignment of something to him,” or “ the rest- 
ing of something in him or upon him;” and that they are thus 
more properly significant of fducca than of mere assensus. 

It is urged, indeed, by those who hold faith to be simple 
assensus, that the forms of expression above noticed are ed/ipiical, 
—that some statement or testimony, though unexpressed, must be 
understood,—and that this statement or testimony is the thing 
that is believed, while the person whose name is governed by 
the preposition is the subject respecting which the statement or 
testimony is advanced. To this I reply—(1.) That even admitting 
that in such forms of expression some unexpressed statement 
or testimony must be understood, it does not appear that this 
statement or testimony is the proper object of that act of the 
mind which -is indicated by morevw or wiotts. When Paul, for 
example, said to the jailor at Philippi, Wicrevooy él tov Kvptov 
‘Iycotv Xpucrov, it is evident that he was asking the jailor to have 
faith not on some statement of his own concerning Christ, but on 
Christ Himself as the living and personal Saviour. No doubt a 
statement on the part of the apostle, relative to the power and 
grace of Jesus Christ, was necessary to pave the way for such 
faith as was here required. But the thing required was faith, 
not in a statement, but ina person. And although the crediting 
of a certain statement respecting the person might be necessary 
or conducive to the exercise of faith in Him, yet the Jerson 
himself, as distinctly and pointedly indicated by the preposition 
emi, was the object on which the faith was required to rest. 
(2.) It may be further answered that there is no necessity for 
supposing the expressions to be elliptical, except what arises 
from the exigencies of that theory in support of which the 
ellipsis is assumed. For let any one go over the pages of the 
New Testament, and wherever he meets with the forms of 
expression referred to, let him substitute the words “rely,” 
“confide,” or “trust,” in the room of the word “believe ;” 
and he will at once see that there is no need of any hypothetical 
' supplement in order to give the passages a clear and definite 
meaning. For example, ‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye ¢rus¢ 
to him whom He hath sent” (John, vi. 29); ‘“‘ While ye have 
the light, ¢rust fo the light” (John, xii. 36) ; ‘‘ Let not your hearts 
be troubled ; ye trust to God, trust also to me” (John, xiv. 1); 
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“Yn whom having confided, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise” (Eph. i. 13); “It was known throughout all Joppa, 
and many reied on the Lord” (Acts, ix. 42); ‘‘ Rely on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts, xvi. 31); . “4 Pie that 
relieth on Him shall not be confounded” (x Peter, ii. 6). 

I may add, that exactly the same form of expression often 
occurs in connection with the verbs éAwiZw and ze/@w, which are 
universally allowed to be expressive, not of intellectual convic- 
tion, but of cordial reliance. For example, Matt. xu. 21, “In 
His name shall the Gentiles trust,” é 7@ dvoyate avrod vn 
éAztodot; Matt. xxvii. 43, “‘ He trusted in God, let Him now 
deliver him,” érouev éxt tov Oedv; 2 Cor. 1. 9, “ That we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God,” ta px weroiBdres Gpev ep 
éavtots GAN éxt 7G Ged; Phil. ii. 19, “I trust in the Lord Jesus,” 
edrilw év Kup “Incod; 1 Tim. iv. 10, “ We trust in the living 
God,” #Amixapev éri Oecd Covrt; 1 Peter, ill. 5, ‘‘ Holy women 
who trusted in God,” ai éAmiLovoat éri tov Wedv. In these, as 
in other instances which might easily be accumulated, the verbs 
mew and éArigw, which are admitted to have a fiducial import, 
are construed with the prepositions eis, év, and émt in precisely 
the same manner as miorevw, when a person, and not a statement, 
is its object. 

4. The fiducial nature of faith may be further argued from the 
synonymous or equivalent expressions which are used to denote it, 
such as “‘ coming to Christ,’ as in Matt. xi. 28; John, v. 40; vi. 
35, 37, 44, 45, 64, 65: “ rececving Christ,” as in John, ss 12; 
Coli. 6,9: “trusting. in Christ,’ as in Eph? 1.°12;904 ee eee 
mitting one’s self to Christ,” as in 2 Tim. 1. 12: “eating of the 
bread of life, and drinking of the water of life,” as in John, iv. 14; 
Vi. 47-58; vil. 37; Rev. xxii. 17. The full meaning of ‘such 
phrases cannot be held to be exhausted by a mere belief respecting 
Christ, that He sustains a certain character, has performed a 
certain work, and is fraught with certain blessings. There is 
further implied in them a ¢rustful reception of Him, and a personas 
application to Him for such blessings as He has to bestow. 

Dr Wardlaw holds that these expressions, being metaphorical, 
cannot be legitimately used to explain the simple term “ belief ;” 
but that this simple term ought rather to be used to explain 
the figurative language which is thus put in substitution for it. 
Accordingly, he insists on excluding from the phrases, “ coming to 
Christ,” ‘‘receiving Him,” &c., all reference to anything more than 
simple belief, on the ground of their being equivalent to murevey, 
instead of assigning to miorevew a fiducial reference, on the ground 
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of such figures being used in illustration of it— Syst. Theol, 
ll. 720. 

In thus arguing, however, Dr Wardlaw proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the true and only meaning of morevew is fo believe ; 
whereas we have seen that in the New Testament it is frequently 
employed in the sense of ¢rusting, and not merely of delieving. 
He also forgets that the phrases in question, though metaphorical, 
are yet at the same time ¢/ustrative or explanatory. Like all 
figures employed by an intelligent speaker or writer, they are 
intended, not to obscure or weaken, but to elucidate and enforce 
his meaning. It is obvious, however, that by seeking to exclude 
from them all reference to any such exercises of the heart or will 
as a trustful receiving and resting on the Saviour, their plain and 
obvious import is so utterly ignored as to render them, for ail 
purposes of illustration, entirely worthless. 

5. The fiducial nature of faith is farther apparent from those 
passages of Scripture in which it is represented as an act of the 
wi, and not merely of the understanding, and from other passages 
in which it is made the direct subject of commands, exhortations, 
and entreaties. ‘Thus our Lord said to certain Jews who “did 
not believe on Him” (John, v. 40), ‘* Ye wl not come unto me 
that ye might have life,” ov Oéd\ere eAbety pds pe, “ye are not 
willing,” or ‘‘ye will not consent to come to me.” Again, He 
says (Matt. xxiii. 37), “ How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen ISS her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” Kat ox 7OeXjoare. And again (Rev. 
xxii. 17), it is written, “ Let him that is athirst come, and who- 
soever will—6 6€A\wv—let him take the water of life freely.” The 
expressions used in the first two of these passages signify, not 
merely unbelief in a statement, but the w2d/ul refusal of an offer 
which ought to have been trustfully and cordially accepted. And 
in the third passage, the reception of the offered blessings is no 
less clearly represented as an act of choice which ‘ whosoever will” 
is invited to perform. 

The same lesson is taught in those numerous passages in which 
faith is made the subject of exhortations and injunctions. When 
we seek to bring men toa mere intellectual conviction respecting 
any matter, we do not admonish or urge them to believe it. We 
may urge them seriously to consider such arguments or evidences 
in proof of it as we are able to adduce. But their delief of it 
cannot, in itself considered, be made a direct subject of entreaties 
or admonitions. Zzese are only applicable directly to matters 
of choice, immediately determined by ¢he wil/, We find, how- 
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ever, that that exercise of the mind, which is indicated by the 
words rior and morevw, is ordinarily made the subject of direct 
precepts and exhortations. We are urged, admonished, entreated, 
and commanded, not only to do something that may become condu- 
cive to it (as the consideration of offered proof may be conducive 
to our conviction), but 4o do the thing itsedf, as if the doing or the 
not doing of it were directly and immediately dependent on our 
own choice. What we are called to do is,—not to inquire whether 
God has really made to us certain promises, addressed to us 
certain calls, offered to us certain blessings, and prescribed to us 
a certain course by which these blessings are to be obtained,— 
but to trust in His promises, to comply with His calls, to accept 
of His offers, and to conform to His directions, in the confident 
persuasion that, by so doing, the benefits He has taught us to 
look for shall be secured. 

6. I may yet farther observe, that even if it were admitted 
that riorts and micrevw, in their strict etymological sense, mean 
nothing more than Je/zef or intellectual conviction, yet as often as 
they are applied to things of a re/igious, moral, or practical nature, 
they must be understood in a wider and more popular sense, as 
including such exercises of the heart and will as are answerable 
to the nature of their objects. When God enjoins us to “call 
upon Him,” to “hear Him,” to “remember Him,” to “think of 
Him,” to “consider His doings and testimonies,”—every rea. 
sonable man understands Him as requiring of us, not merely 
those exercises of spcech,, and hearing, and memory, and thought, 
and consideration, which are all that His words, if strictly inter- 
preted, express,—but also ¢hose godly feelings and dispositions 
which are suitable to such exercises, and necessary to their right 
performance. In like manner, when He invites us to have fazth 
in those revealed matters which are set before us in His Word, 
He must be understood as requiring of us not only a persuasion 
of the truth and reality of these objects (even if it were allowed 
that this is all that His language in its strict etymological sense 
expresses), but as requiring also ¢hose dispositions of heart and 
purposes of will which are answerable to the nature of the things 
revealed, and without which no mere convictions in regard to 
them can be of any real profit or advantage to us. Accordingly, 
it is well stated in the Confession of Faith, chapter xiv. § 2, that 
“ By faith a Christian believeth to be true whatsoever is revealed 
in the Word, for the authority of God Himself speaking therein ; 
and acteth differently upon that which each particular pussage 
thereof containeth ; yielding obedience to the commands, trem- 
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bling at the threatenings and embracing the promises of God for 
this life and that which is to come. But the principal acts of 
saving faith are accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ 
alone for justification, sanctification, and eternal life.” 

7. Finally, it is only by considering a trustful reception of Christ, 
as included in the exercise of faith, that any intelligible connec- 
tion can be discerned between the nature of faith and the function 
or office assigned to it. Faith in Christ is expressly declared in 
Scripture to be the means by which we become partakers of His 
purchased blessings. We can readily understand how this should 
be the case, if faith be regarded as a fiducial act by which we re- 
ceive Him and rest upon Him for salvation. For then we at once 
see that it conveys to us His benefits for no other than the 
obvious and sufficient reason, that it is the very act of appropriat- 
ing or laying hold of them. The blessings are freely held out to 
our acceptance, and they become ours when we trustfully embrace 
the offer, and heartily close with it or accept of it for our own behoof. 
But if we exclude from our views of the nature of faith that trust- 
ful reception of Christ by which His purchased benefits are appro- 
priated, I see no possible explanation that can be given of the 
place which the Scriptures assign to fazth alone in the matter of 
our justification and salvation. For in that case faith alone does 
not include anything that directly conveys to us an interest in the 
Saviour’s mercies. 

The advocates of the purely intellectual theory do indeed main- 
tain that, though faith includes in itself nothing more than belief, 
it always produces that fiducial reception of Christ which they 
admit to be necessary to secure the benefits of redemption. But 
in so affirming they virtually hold that we are saved, not by faith 
alone, yea, not directly by faith at all, but by something else 
which, though an accompaniment or result of faith, must be care- 
fully discriminated from it, and excluded from our conceptions of 
it. And thus do they seem to be shut upto a conclusion that is 
utterly opposed to the plain doctrine of the Scriptures, according 
to which faith itself, irrespective of its fruits, is held forth as the 
sole condition of justification in the sight of God. Surely when 
we are said to be “justified by faith alone,” the meaning must 
be that faith includes in itself whatsoever is requisite on our part 


to our being justified. And inasmuch as “ receiving and resting 


on Christ as our Saviour” is admittedly requisite to our being 
justified, it follows that this “receiving and resting on Him” 
must be of the very nature or essence of faith; because if it were 
not, faith would require to be supplemented by somewhat that 
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is exterior to it and distinguishable from it, in order to be con- 
ducive to our justification. 


NoTE G, page 202. 
THE INVITATIONS OF THE GOSPEL. 


That there is great difficulty in the way of harmonising the 
general invitations of the Gospel on the one hand, with the spe- 
cial reference of the Atonement to those who shall eventually be 
partakers of its benefits, on the other hand—it would be alto- 
gether fruitless to disguise. And if these two things were alike 
within the reach and comprehension of the human understand- 
ing, in that case our inability to reconcile them might warrant a 
strong suspicion that they cannot both be true. But inasmuch as 
one at least of these subjects far exceeds the power and compass 
of our faculties, we cannot without presumption hazard the asser- 
tion, that our inability to reconcile it with the other is proof of 
any veal inconsistency between the two. For it may be that the 
missing link that is needful, and would be available for their 
thorough reconciliation, may be hidden from our view in that 
profound abyss of God’s everlasting counsels which we cannot 
fathom. 

There are some considerations, however, which may in a 
measure tend to alleviate, although they cannot wholly remove, 
the difficulties to which I have adverted. 

I. The invitations addressed in the Gospel to all sinners ex- 
press nothing but what is fully consistent with the truth of the case, 
even on the supposition of a special reference in the Atonement 
to those who shall eventually be saved by it. For all that they 
can be considered as expressing is, that certain benefits purchased 
by the Atonement shall assuredly be obtained by any sinner, 
PROVIDED THE PRESCRIBED COURSE FOR OBTAINING THEM BE 
ADOPTED BY HIM. ‘The invitations of the Gospel convey nothing 
more than this. They convey no intimation that it was God’s 
purpose, in making the Atonement, actually to confer its benefits 
on all sinners without exception. And accordingly the absence 
of such a purpose on the part of God cannot be held to conflict 
with His invitations. It is indeed true that many of those to 
whom the invitations are addressed wz not comply with them. 
But it is not the less true that, 7f they would comply, the offered 
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mercies would certainly be obtained. It cannot be said, then, 
that God is unfaithful in holding out to all sinners the offers of 
redeeming grace. For what more is necessary to show that His 
invitations are truthful, reliable, and worthy of all acceptation, 
than the undisputed fact that, whensoever they are complied 
with, the blessings proposed in them are unfailingly bestowed ? 

II. Farther, it is of some importance to remember, ¢hat the 
same Word of God which invites all sinners to receive the Atone- 
ment, reveals also that special reference of the Atonement to “ those 
who were given to Christ by His Father,’ with which such an invi- 
tation is alleged to be at variance. ‘This consideration seems of 
itself sufficient to vindicate the sincerity of God’s dealings with us 
in the matter. If the Bible had only proclaimed to us the offered 
redemption, and we had e/sewhere obtained a knowledge, which 
the Bible withheld from us, of its special destination, we might 
then have had some greater show of reason for alleging that God’s 
dealings with us were not of such a kind, as from what we know 
of His adorable perfections we had cause to expect. But as the 
case actually stands, there is not the least ground for any such 
allegation. For while in His revealed Word He invites all to 
receive the Atonement, He does not allow them to remain under 
the impression that in His eternal purpose it is destined alike for 
all, On the contrary, He gives them the fullest certification that 
it is specially destined for those whose ultimate salvation shall be 
actually secured by it. It cannot be said, therefore, that His in- 
vitations are delusive. We may be at a loss to explain how the 
general call and the special destination are to be harmonised ; 
but the fact that both the one and the other have been openly 
and fully announced in His revealed Word, is sufficient to show 
that, whatever mystery there may be, there is nothing—as it were 
impious to think that there could be anything—like insincerity or 
duplicity in His procedure. 

III. Again, there does not appear to be any difference between 
the invitations of God and His commandments, in so far as regards 
their seeming discrepancy with His purposes. The command- 
ments, no less than the invitations, are addressed to all. Both 
are alike indications on the part of God of what He desires and 
requires to be done by all. Nor are there wanting, with reference 
to His commandments, testimonies quite as significant as any 
which are to be found with reference to His invitations, of the 
earnestness and intensity of His desire that the course which they 
prescribe should be adopted by all who hear them. Take, for 
example, these tender expostulations,—‘“ O that there were such 
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an heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all my com- 
mandments always, that it might be well with them and with 
their children for ever!” ‘‘O that my people had hearkened 
unto me, and Israel had walked in my ways!” ‘O that thou 
hadst hearkened to my commandments! then had thy peace 
been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the sea.”— 
(Deut. v. 29; Psalm Ixxxi. 13 ; Isaiah, xlviii. 18.) 

But while the commandments of God are thus expressive of 
what He desires, approves of, and delights in, as congenial to the 
goodness and holiness of His moral nature, they are certainly not 
declarative, at the’same time, of what He has fixedly purposed or 
determined in His government of the universe to carry into effect. 
For if they were so, it is certain that they would be unfailingly 
and universally obeyed by all His creatures; whereas they are 
frequently violated, without any interference on His part to vin- 
dicate their authority and secure their observance. Doubtless it 
is an inscrutable mystery, that things should thus be done under 
the government of the Almighty which are in the highest degree 
displeasing and offensive to Him. It is just the old mystery of 
the existence of moral evil, which no one has ever been able to 
explain. But the fact that such things do occur is undeniable. 
And therefore it must be His will and purpose to permit them. 
He does not prevent them, though undoubtedly able to do so. 
Nay, He upholds in the possession of all their faculties, whether 
of body or of mind, those sinful creatures by whom they are 
brought to pass. How then can we find a way of escape from 
the admission, that zt zs, upon the whole, His will that they should 
be permitted? And yet we dare not and cannot for a moment 
suppose that they are in their own nature acceptable and pleasing to 
flim, and consequently that His solemn and express precepts, 
which they contravene, are aught else than a true and trustworthy 
expression of what He desires, approves of, and delights in, and 
earnestly requires to be done by all His intelligent creatures. 

Thus does it appear, that great as may be the difficulty of re- 
conciling the invitations of the Gospel with God’s special purpose 
with reference to the Atonement, by which the blessings of the 
Gospel have been procured, that difficulty is no other and no 
greater than we have to encounter when we try to reconcile the 
commandments of God, as expressive of what He desires and 


approves of on the part of all His rational creatures, with what . 


certainly appears from His actual procedure to be His purpose, that 
many of His creatures should be permitted to set them at nought. 
IV. I would only add that it is worthy of consideration whe- 
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ther, by holding that the Atonement had a special reference to 
those who are ultimately partakers of its benefits, we are really 
involved in any greater difficulty respecting the invitations of the 
Gospel, than those are who hold that the Atonement had the same 
reference to those who are eventually lost as to those who are 
eventually saved. 

Be it observed that there is no difference between the parties 
in so far as regards the sufficiency of the Atonement for all sinners. 
Its sufficiency is no less earnestly maintained by those who affirm 
than by those who deny its special destination. Thus Owen ob- 
serves: “To the honour of Jesus Christ we affirm, that such and 
so great was the dignity and worth of His death and blood-shed- 
ding,—of so precious a value, of such an infinite fulness and suffi- 
ciency was this oblation of Himself, that it was every way able 
and perfectly sufficient to redeem, justify, reconcile, and save all 
the sinners of the world, to satisfy the justice of God for all the 
sins of all mankind, and to bring them every one to everlasting 
glory. This. fulness and sufficiency of the ment of the death of 
Christ is a foundation for the general publishing of the Gospel to 
every creature ; because the way of salvation which it declares is 
wide enough for all to walk in. There is enough in the remedy 
which it brings to light to heal all their diseases, and to deliver 
them from all their evils. If there were a thousand worlds, the 
Gospel of Christ might on this ground be preached to them all, 
there being enough in Christ for the salvation of them all, if so be 
they will derive virtue from Him by touching Him in faith.”* 

To the same effect is the following statement of Dr Hodge: 
“The righteousness of Christ, consisting in the obedience and 
death demanded by the law under which all men are placed, is 
adapted to all men. It is also of infinite value, being the righteous- 
ness of the eternal Son of God, and therefore sujficient for all, On 
these two grounds—its adaptation to all and its sufficiency for all 
—rests the offer made in the Gospel toall. Who are eventually to 
be saved by it we do not know. But it is of such a nature and value 
that whosoever accepts of it shall be saved. . . . The reason 
why any man perishes is, not that there is no righteousness pro- 
vided suitable and adequate to his case, or that it is not freely 
offered to all that hear the Gospel, but simply because he wilfully 


- rejects the proffered salvation.” T 


Now, if those who believe the Atonement to have been specially 
destined for the actual salvation of those who “were given to 
* Owen’s Works (Goold’s edition), vol. x. p. 297. 


+ Princeton Essays, Ist series, p. 291. 
ok 
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Christ by the Father” do nevertheless maintain, thus fully and 
unreservedly, its suztableness and sufficiency for the salvation of all 
sinners, can they be justly charged with detracting from the sin- 
cerity of the universal invitations of the Gospel? Or are they in 
any worse position than those who differ from them for vindicat- 
ing the sincerity of these invitations, and pressing them on the 
“beet of all to whom they are addressed P 

The Arminians, in the first place—rejecting as they do the 
Poin of unconditional election altogether—are shut up to the 
position that God, in providing the Atonement, had no purpose 
to secure by it the actual salvation of any sinners, but simply to 
remove obstacles out of the way of their being saved,—to open a 
wide door by which any who choose may enter into the way of 
eternal life—to offer such a sacrifice for sin as should make it 
compatible with the attributes and government of God to save 
those who shall faithfully comply with the terms of the Gospel. 

It seems evident then, that, according to the Arminian doc- 
trine, a// men are in precisely the same position in which ¢He non- 
elect are according to the Calvinistic doctrine; that is to say, 
they are all in the position of having a perfectly suitable and 
sufficient Atonement freely offered to their acceptance, dat without 
any further provision that all, or any of them, shall accept of it, so 
as to be actually saved. The Atonement fer se, according to the 
Arminian view, does nothing more for all men than, according to 
the Calvinistic view, z¢ does even for the non-elect. It does not, 
per sé, secure their actual salvation, but merely renders salvation 
attainable by them in the event of their repenting and believing the 
Gospel. Now, certainly, it cannot be said to do dss than this, 
according to the doctrine of the most decided Calvinists, who 
hold, in the words of Owen, that “ Christ’s oblation of Himself 
was every way sufficient to redeem and save all the sinners in the 
world, and to satisfy the justice of Ged for all the sins of all 
mankind,” and that “if there were a thousand worlds, the Gospel 
of Christ might on this ground be preached to them all, there be- 
ing enough in Christ for the salvation of them all, if so be they 
will derive virtue from Him by faith.” 

2. But how does the case stand with those semi-Arminians (if 
we may so call them) who believe in the doctrine of unconditional 
election, and yet deny the special destination of the Atonement 
for the benefit of those who are eventually saved? Can it be 
truly said that, according to ¢heir view, the Atonement exhibits 
a more gracious aspect to all sinners, than according to the view 
of it held by those who differ from them? I cannot think so 
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They do indeed express themselves in very broad and unqualified 
language respecting the universal benefits of the Redeemer’s 
sacrifice, as extending alike to every member of the human race. 
But when we ask them to explain more particularly the exact 
amount and import of their statements, it very soon appears that 
the common benefits, held by them to flow from the Redeemer’s 
sacrifice to all mankind, are really no other than those which we, 
who differ from them respecting the destination of the Atone- 
ment, do nevertheless admit to have flowed from it with the same 
unrestricted and indiscriminate universality. 

For what do they really mean when affirming that ‘an atone- 
ment has been provided alike for all, and is intended for the 
benefit alike of all”? Do they mean that “an atonement is pro- 
vided and intended for all, 0 the effect of securing that all shall be 
eventually saved by it” ? Do they mean that “ God, in appointing 
the Redeemer’s sacrifice, designed that it should procure for all 
sinners that grace of the Holy Spirit which is necessary to bring 
them to a cordial and saving reception of it”? By no means. 
This would be at variance with their own doctrine of a designedly 
limited application of the Atonement. ‘They hold that the elect 
alone shall be eventually saved, and that it is God’s purpose to 
confer on them alone that efficacious grace of the Holy Spirit by 
which the Atonement is savingly applied. 

In what sense, then, consistently with their own principles, can 
we understand them as affirming that the sacrifice of Christ was 
provided alike for all sinners? In no sense that I can think of 
beyond //zs, that the sacrifice of Christ has laid a suitable and 
sufficient basis for the salvation of all men, IF SO BE THEY WOULD 
AVAIL THEMSELVES OF IT,—or, that in respect of intrinsic worth 
or virtue it lacks nothing of what is requisite for the redemption 
of the whole of our sinful race, ‘if peradventure God should be 
pleased to give them repentance unto the acknowledgment of the 
truth.” 

The fact is that, as regards the actual attainment of salvation 
through the sacrifice of Christ, there is a limitation on the prin- 
ciples of either party ; while as regards the removal of such ob- 
stacles as stood in the way of salvation being attainable by all sinners 
in the event of their faithful compliance with the terms of the Gospel, 
there is, on the principles of either party, the same perfectly suit- 
able and adequate provision made in the all-sufficient merits and 
sufferings of the Son of God. And thus does it appear that the 
advocates of what is called a “universal atonement,” combined 
with a limited purpose in the divine mind as to its application, 
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are really in no better position than those who differ from them, 
when they come to explain the unrestricted language in which the 
Scriptures speak of the Lord Jesus Christ as “ the Saviour of the 
world,” and invite all sinners to receive His offered grace. 

It seems evident, then, that Calvinists would gain nothing, in 
the way of removing any difficulties of their position in its bearing 
on the invitations of the Gospel, by adopting instead of it the 
views of their opponents. This, moreover, is a course which, on 
many grounds, we dare not adopt. For, mark the consequences 
involved in such a concession. We must utterly disconnect the 
work of the Holy Spirit, in persuading and enabling men to 
receive the offered salvation and to persevere in faith and holi- 
ness, from the work of Jesus Christ, by which the Holy Spirit, 
with all the plenitude of His gracious influences, has been pur- 
chased. We must cease also to regard the sacrifice of Christ as 
effectually securing the salvation of any sinners. We must be con- 
tent to think of it as merely providing a Josszbz/ity of salvation ; 
and we must look to the fazt/ of its recipients as that which is to 
turn the AosszbzZity into an actuality,—to supplement the Saviour’s 
work instead of merely resting on it, and really to do ¢hat for 
those who are eventually saved, which all that the Saviour did 
and suffered has not accomplished. .In a word, we must be 
driven to the conclusion that the Saviour’s atoning death, con- 
sidered in itself, Aas done nothing more, and was not intended to do 
anything more, for those who are saved than for those who perish. 
These are consequences which appear to us necessarily to follow 
from a denial of the special destination of our Lord’s sacrifice, or 
from holding that it was alike destined for all sinners. And 
therefore it is that we shrink from such a position, because, 
while professing or seeming to widen the extent of the Atonement, 
it compromises what is of incomparably greater importance,—the 
reality, saving power, and efficacy of the Atonement. 

At the same time, we have no hesitation in admitting that the 
Atonement, while, in respect of actual efficacy, it is designed for 
those only who shall be eventually saved (which is really very 
like an identical proposition), does yet, in respect of its perfec- 
tion and sufficiency, as well as in respect of the free offers of 
salvation that are founded on it, present a gracious aspect towards 
all sinners of the human race. Nay rather, we maintain that 7# 
does as much for ALL as, on the principles of those who differ from 
us, it does for ANY, being suitable and sufficient for all, and with- 
out restriction offered to all,—insomuch that no other, or greater, 
or more freely offered atonement would be requisite for the salva- 
tion of all sinners, if all would but avail themselves of it. 
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Note H, page 277. 
GOD’S REMONSTRANCE WITH CAIN IN GENESIS, IV. 7. 


A different translation of the last clause of this verse has been 
suggested by Lightfoot, adopted by Magee, and defended with 
remarkable acuteness and ingenuity by Faber in his treatise on 
‘ The Origin of Sacrifice.’ The Hebrew word chat¢tath, translated 
“sin” in our authorised version, they propose to translate “‘a szn- 
offering ;” in support of which rendering they urge, among other 
arguments, that the word rodefs, translated “lieth,” properly 
means the couching or recumbence of an animal. According to 
this view the verse may be thus interpreted: ‘‘If thou doest 
well—that is to say, if thou art a perfectly righteous person, need- 
ing no atonement for thy sins—then assuredly thy thank-offering 
of fruits shall be accepted. But if, as thou oughtest to know, 
thou hast not done well, then must a sacrifice of atonement be 
presented—and, behold, a sin-offering coucheth at the door, 
within thy reach, and subject to thy disposal.” 

There is reason to doubt, however, whether this interpretation, 
ably as it has been advocated by Faber, is admissible; for 
although the Hebrew word chaétath is often applied to animals 
offered up in sacrifice, it is never so applied to anzmals at large, 
however suitable to be used as sacrificial victims, but only to 
such animals as were actually set apart or devoted te God in sacri- 
fice. And although the word vodets undoubtedly describes ‘ the 
couching or recumbence of an animal,” there would be no impro- 
priety in the figurative representation of “sin” as a savage 
animal, couching at the sinner’s door and ready to destroy him. 


Nore I, page 364. 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATURAL AND MORAL LAWS. 


It is one of the prevailing errors of the present day—an error 
into which Dr Young and Mr Robertson of Brighton appear to 
have fallen—to overlook the distinction between the moral law 
and those arrangements of the physical world which are com- 
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monly designated “laws of nature.” These two kinds of “ laws” 
cannot be ranked under the same category. The “laws of 
nature” do not, in themselves considered, impose upon us any 
moral obligation. In so far as they are known, indeed, we are 
bound to have respect to them; not, however, by reason of any 
obligation upon our conscience springing from the laws them- 
selves, but by reason of an obligation springing from the moral 
law, which prescribes prudence as a branch of our duties, and 
requires us so to act with reference to outward objects as to 
secure our own safety and welfare. 

As a proof of the radical difference in this respect between 
physical laws and moral laws, it may be observed that, in the 
case of the former, we are fully warranted to counteract, as far as 
we can, the operation of one physical law by availing ourselves 
of the operation of another; whereas, in the case of ‘he latter, 
we are not warranted to violate one moral obligation with a view 
to the fulfilment of another. And yet, if the two kinds of “ laws”’ 
were on the same footing, the man who ascends in a balloon, or 
sails in an iron ship, so as to counteract. the law of gravitation, 
would be no less truly criminal than the man who violates the 
law of justice in order to fulfil the claims of charity, commits 
“pious frauds” in order to advance the cause of religion, or in 
any other way “ does evil that good may come.” 

Further, if the suffering which ensues on the breach (so to call 
it) of a law of nature be classed under the same head with the 
punishment of a moral offence, then must the attempt to remove 
or alleviate such suffering be denounced as a crime committed 
against the Supreme Governor, just as it would be an act of 
rebellion against an earthly governor to rescue a prisoner from 
custody, or to deliver a condemned criminal from the scaffold. 
So palpable are the absurdities involved in this identification of 
moral laws with cosmical arrangements. 

For a full illustration of this topic I may refer to the admir- 
able treatise of Dr James Buchanan, entitled ‘ Faith in God and 
Modern Atheism Compared,’ vol. ii. p. 151-171. And in more 
especial reference to the Atonement, I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing the following clear and able statement of Dr Candlish :— 

‘‘ Satisfaction is the offering of a compensation, or of an equi- 
valent, for some wrong that has been done. The idea of it is 
founded on that sense of justice which is inherent and ineradicable 
in every human bosom. When we see an injury inflicted, resent- 
ment rises within us ; and it is not appeased until redress is given 
to the injured party, and an adequate retribution inflicted on the 
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wrong-doer. This is an original conviction or instinct of our 
moral nature. It recognises the necessity of satisfaction when a 
man breaks the law of equity or honour to his fellow-man. It 
recognises the necessity of satisfaction also when a man breaks 
the law of duty to his God. Its appeal is to law. It is not, 
however, to law as the generalised expression merely of what we 
observe in the sequence of events and the succession of cause 
and effect that it appeals; but to law as implying authority and 
right on the one hand, obligation and responsibility on the other. 

‘It would be absurd to speak of satisfaction being given fora 
breach of the so-called law of gravity, by which a heavy body 
when unsupported falls to the ground; or of the law of heat, by 
which a finger thrust into the fire is burned; or of any of the 
laws of health, by which excess breeds disease, and a disordered 
body makes a disordered mind. Such laws admit of no compen- 
sation or equivalent in any case coming instead of the result 
naturally and necessarily wrought under them. If I fall, I break 
the law of gravity in one view, for I have not observed with 
sufficient care the conditions of my safety under it. But, in 
another view, the law is not broken—uit tells upon me, and I 
take the consequences. There is no wrong here; no injury for 
which compensation may be made; no breach demanding satis- 
faction. If all laws were of that nature,—if that were the char- 
acter of the whole government of God,—the idea of satisfaction 
would be impossible. 

“But once let in the thought of moral obligation—let law te 
the expression of the free-will of a ruler, binding authoritatively 
the free-will of the subject—let it be the assertion of right and the 
imposing of duty—then, when a breach of that law occurs, we 
instinctively feel that satisfaction is due; and to meet the case 
it must be satisfaction bearing some analogy and proportion, in 
its nature and amount, to the law that has been broken. 

“All this is irrespective of consequences. Apart altogether 
from the calculation of chances or probabilities as to what evil 
may result from the wrong, and how that evil may be obviated, 
the wrong itself is felt to require redress. If the wrong-doer 
were alone in the universe, we have an instinct which teaches us 
that there ought to be redress; a righteous instinct which craves 
for redress, and will not rest content without it. And the redress 
must be either adequate retribution inflicted on the offender, or 
some fair equivalent or compensation instead.”—Candlish on the 
Atonement, p. 134-136. 
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NoTE K, page 408. 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Place side by side the first discourse of our Lord in St 
Matthew and the last in St John, and it will become apparent 
that the personal teaching of our Lord is a vweszbly progressive 
system. The Sermon on the Mount at the opening of His 
ministry, and the address in the upper room delivered at its 
close, are separated from each other, not only by differences of 
circumstance and feeling, but as implying on the part of the 
hearers wholly different stages in the knowledge of the truth. 
There is a wider interval between these two discourses than there 
is between the teaching of the Gospels as a whole and that of 
the Epistles. 

‘“‘The first discourse is that of a Minister of the circumcision, 
clearing and confirming the divine teaching given to the fathers, 
Blessings, laws, and promises are alike founded on the Old 
Testament language, which the speaker at the same time adopts 
and interprets. He keeps in a line with the past, while He makes 
a clear step in advance. He gives, not so much a new code, as 
a new edition of the old one. The word of authority, ‘/ say 
unto you,’ is directed not to destroy, but to fulfil. It is the 
authority of the original Lawgiver, clearing up His own intentions, 
and disallowing the perversions of men. 

“As plainly as the first discourse links itself to the past, so 
plainly does the last discourse reach on to the future. If the 
one reverts to what was said in old time, the other casts the mind 
forward on a day of knowledge which is dawning and a new 
teacher who is coming. In passing from the one point to the 
other, we have left behind us the language and associations of 
the Old Testament: we have entered a new world of thought. 
and hear a new language which is being created for its exigencies: 
What makes the thought and the language new? One single 
fact—namely, that the true relation of the Lord Jesus to the 
spiritual life of His people is now in a measure revealed. ‘Ye 
believe in God, delieve also in me:’ this is the key-note of the 
whole address, And in the same strain it continues, ‘No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me;’ ‘Abide in me, and I in 
you ;’ ‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ How foreign would 
such words have been in the Sermon on the Mount! We are 
not unprepared for them here, though even here they mean more 
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than can be yet understood. I do not speak of single expres- 
sions, but of the whole doctrine on faith, and prayer, and love 
and service, and hope, and life. All subjects have here assumed 
their distinctively Christian character: they are ‘2 Christ Jesus.’ 
The faith fixes itself on Him, and on the Father through Him. 
The prayer is zx His name. The love is a response to /Zzs love. 
The service is the fruit of union with Hm. The hope is that of 
being with Him. To abide in Him is the secret of life, safety, 
fruitfulness, and joy. And the guiding power of this new state is 
not the explanation of a law, but the gift of the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. Compare these ideas with those which characterise 
the first Gospel teaching, and you see how far you have been 
carried from the point at which you started. You see how much 
must have intervened in the gradual revelation of Christ, and in 
the gradual advance of His teaching, before such a stage of 
doctrine could be reached. And much dad intervened. To 
show 4ow much, it would be necessary to trace through all the 
Gospel record the unfolding of the salvation as it began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and the steps by which it was brought about 
that the Master and the disciples should become the Saviour and 
the believers, and that the external hearing and following should 
pass into the mysterious relations of an inward and spiritual 
PIOB I Scion) s 7). 

“But here a question arises—not one affecting any single 
doctrine which some text in this discourse may touch, but one 
affecting all the doctrine before and after, all that ‘began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed to us by them that heard 
Him.’ It is the question, Whether the point which we have 
reached is fiza/ or centra/—whether the true teaching of God here 
reaches a close or effects a transition? ‘There is no uncertainty 
in the answer ; for to give that answer is one main purpose of the. 
discourse, 

“At the first glance it is plain that the character of the dis- 
course is distinctly transitional—that it announces not an end, 
but a change; and that, in closing one course of teaching, it at 
the same time opens another. As the first discourse on the 
Mount had linked the personal teaching of Christ to the law and 
the prophets which went before it, so the last discourse links 
that teaching to the dispensation of the Spirit which is to come 
after it. The fact on which the first is founded is, that the aw 
of God has been given to men as the guide to righteousness : 
the fact on which the last is founded is, that /esws Himself 
has now been presented to men as the object of faith. And as 
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it was intimated in the one case that the lesson of righteousness 
was yet incomplete, and was to be perfected by Jesus Himself. 
so it is intimated in the other that the lesson of faith is yet 
incomplete, and is to be perfected by the Holy Ghost whom 
He will send. 

“The narrative is careful to show us that this lesson of faith 
had been imperfectly arned. The auditors are the men whom 
the Lord had chosen and trained, and who had watched most 
closely the whole course of His manifestation. Yet, as He pro- 
ceeds, what do we hear? ‘Lord, we know not whither Thou 
goest, and how can we know the way? ‘Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.’ ‘ How is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself 
unto us, and not unto the world?’ ‘ What is this that He saith ? 
we cannot tell what He saith.’ By such voices of faint and 
partial apprehension, or of sore perplexity, we learn how far the 
teaching of the past had gone with them, in regard to those truths 
which were being then set forth. 

‘‘ But it might be, notwithstanding, that the course of divine 
instruction zvas complete, and that events yet to come and reflec- 
tion on the past would be sufficient to open to them its meaning. 
Not thus does the Lord reply. Mingled with sad reflections that 
He had been so long time with them, and that yet they have not 
known Him, He gives the consoling assurance that their instruc- 
tion in the truth is not yet ended. . . . The teaching which 
He had given them must close. But another teaching shall be 
substituted, which shall be also zs—‘ showing them the things 
that are His,’ and ‘ testifying of Him’—though suited to the new 
relations which He shall bear to them in His glorified state. The 
Comforter shall come, even the Spirit of truth, which He shall 
send from the Father. And this Comforter ‘shall lead them into 
all the truth,’ not only bringing what Christ had said to their 
remembrance, but teaching them many other things which he 
had yet to say to them, but which at present they could not 
bear. 

‘“‘ We thus see that our Lord’s teaching has not the appearance 
of being jina/, and that it expressly declares that it is not complete. 
When it was ended, it was to be followed by a new testimony 
from God, in order that many things might be spoken which had 
not been spoken then. 

“That testimony came; the things were spoken ; and in the 
apostolic writings we have their enduring record. In those 
writings we find the fulfilment of an expectation which the 
Gospels raised, and recognise the performance of a promise which 
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the Gospeis gave. If we do wof, the word of salvation, which 
began to be spoken by the Lord, has never been finished for us. 
Then, not only would the end be wanting, but the beginning would 
become obscure. The lessons of holiness would still shine in their 
own pure light, and the rebukes of human error would show in 
their severe outlines ; but the words which open by anticipation 
this mystery of the great salvation, flashing sometimes on its deep 
foundations, sometimes on its lofty summits, would but dazzle 
and confuse our sight; and we should be tempted to turn from 
their discoveries as from visions which had no substance, or from 
enigmas which we could not interpret. 

“And so, in fact, ¢Aey treat the personal teaching of Christ who 
give not its due honour to the subsequent witness of His Spirit, 
but regard the apostolic writings as only Petrine, Pauline, or 
Alexandrian versions of the Christian doctrine,—interesting 
records of the views of individuals or schools of opinion con- 
cerning the salvation of which Jesus began to speak. No! the 
words of the Lord are not honoured (as these men seem to think) 
by being thus isolated. For it is an isolation which separates 
them from other words which also are His own—words given by 
Him in that day when He no longer spoke in proverbs, but 
showed His servants plainly of the Father. The brief communi- 
cations, in which the salvation began to be spoken by the Lord, 
must lose half their glory if a mist and darkness be cast over that 
later teaching which was ordained to throw its reflex light upon 
them.”—Bernard’s Lampton Lectures for 1864, p. 77-87. 


Note L, page 437. 
SUITABLENESS OF THE ATONEMENT TO HUMAN WANTS. 


“Foremost among those faculties which have survived the Fall, 
and to the resuscitation, of which religion is directed, stands Con- 
science, or the Moral Faculty, which not only stamps our actions 
as right or wrong, but by the sense of good and ill desert which 
accompanies its exercise, actually sentences them to reward or 
punishment. This faculty, which we cannot help regarding as 
the authoritative voice of Him who made us, corresponds exactly, 
in its functions and its judgments, to the moral law delivered on 
Mount Sinai. The one is the objective, the other the subjective 
law, whose authority we recognise as different but parallel revela- 
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tions of the one true God. And as ‘by the deeds of the law 
shall no flesh be justified,’ because none can keep its holy enact- 
ments; so by the voice of conscience, taken by itself, shall none 
escape condemnation. Zhe Decalogue and the moral faculty are 
alike a ministration of death to all who hear their voice alone. And 
as the law was, by its very severity, a ‘schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ,’ so the condemning voice of conscience, and the 
sense of guilt, which is universal in our race, are the common 
foundation on which the Gospel teaching everywhere rests. 

“But the admonitions of conscience no more constitute the 
whole of our spiritual being than the moral law and its penal 
sanctions were the whole of the Mosaic code, or of the personal 
religion of every Israelite. At least coextensive with its judg- 
ments is the hope of forgiveness, the conviction that the Lawgiver 
can pardon as well as punish. This shows itself in the fact, 
noticed in Thompson’s Bampton Lectures, that ‘ever has the mind 
of man, driven to construct a worship from is natural resources, 
invented a religion of despair. How is this to be accounted for? 
Conscience, in and by itself, speaks only of punishment to trans- 
gressors. Moreover, it actually generates a craving for punish- 
ment in the human heart—a craving which makes us wish to see 
criminals punished—nay, which (despite of many opposing in- 
stincts of our nature that shrink from pain and degradation) 
makes us crave the punishment of our own sins. Jn the terms 
promulgated by conscience—however it may generate the fear of 
punishment, and so the wish to escape from it—/orgiveness is 
impossible. But is there no antagonistic principle co-ordinate 
with it, which, like the expiatory system of the Jewish law, and 
the promises inherited by the Israelite from his forefathers, drives 
away despair, and makes mercy to rejoice over judgment? To 
answer this question philosophically, we lack such an analysis of 
our whole spiritual nature as Butler has given us of the moral 
faculty. But, without attempting to supply this want, we can 
point out some general characteristics of human nature which 
seem to show that the Gospel method of pardon through the 
Atonement is more in harmony with our nature as a whole, than 
any other system which has ever been proposed. 

“The broad fact, that men left to themselves have ‘never in- 
vented a religion of despair,’ and that all religions presuppose 
the possibility of forgiveness, and profess to teach the way to 
attain it, is proof enough that the menaces of conscience, with 
whatever authority they speak, are not regarded as precluding 
the hope of pardon. Still there is an evident difficulty in re- 
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ronciling these two parts of our nature—the same difficulty 
which meets us in determining the diverse and apparently con- 
flicting claims of law and grace. Hence arise two different 
modes of solving the great problem of religion—how man may 
have peace with God. The one, unable to reconcile these con- 
flicting authorities, has followed the stronger impulse of human 
nature—the hope of mercy—and simply ignored the sentence 
and threats of the judge within the breast. This is the vlan of 
irreligion, which hopes vaguely for pardon, and turns a deaf ear 
to the whispers of guilt. Such, too, is the method of some sys- 
tems of religion which would teach us simply to disregard any 
difficulties which may seem to hinder the assurance of immediate 
acceptance by God. Such, among heathens, is the system of 
Buddhism, which teaches man to endeavour to make himself 
perfect, without sacrifice, or atonement, or any recognition of 
guilt. Such, among professing Christians, is the teaching of the 
Socinian, who recognises no obstacles raised by the divine gov- 
ernment to the impunity of sinners who repent. Such, too. in 
some measure, is the teaching of certain Anglican divines, who 
regard the barrier raised by the sense of guilt between man and 
God as a delusion of the wicked one, which it is the part of true 
wisdom to disregard. 
“‘ Against all these systems, as conflicting with human nature, 
every sacrifice which has been offered, even in the darkness of 
heathenism, has borne its testimony. Still more the sacrifices of 
Judaism, which were offered by God’s appointment, bore witness 
that ‘without shedding of blood there was no remission.’ But 
far above these obscurer lights shines the brightness of the cross 
of Christ, revealing, in characters which cannot be mistaken, the 
universal law of the divine government—that sin must be either 
punished or expiated ; and that in sacrifice alone the conflicting 
claims of law and grace—of conscience condemning, and hope 
acquitting—are harmoniously adjusted. The two opposing im- 
pulses of our higher nature find their satisfaction in the Atone- 
ment, and in it alone; because it recognises the righteous claims 
of a violated law, and, at the same time, the boundless mercy of 
a loving God. Conscience is not blunted or outraged ; because 
the expiation confirms its testimony to the guilt of sin, and the 
tremendous punishment which it deserved: and yet all our de- 
sires of happiness and communion with God are also satisfied by 
‘the exceeding riches of His grace.’ The power of the Atone- 
ment lies in its appeal to all the parts of our complex nature 
which have regard to religion, and not to one or two only; and, 
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in part, to its awakening feelings, which, in our present degraded 

state, might for ever slumber, did not the power of divine grace 

and the preaching of the cross wake them from their secret 

recesses, and make their possessor for the first time conscious ot 

their existence. And these feelings have their source in the very 

depths of our being—in the consciousness of sin, the sense of guilt, 

the fear of punishment, the hope of forgiveness, as well as in the 

intense reciprocation of a perfect love; and these all twine in one 

indissoluble chain to draw the penitent to the cross of Christ. 

In 7 all parts of man’s religious nature find their appropriate 

object, instead of one being satisfied at the expense of another. 

And thus it happens that we witness in those who ‘live by the 

faith of the Son of God,’ that harmony of their inner nature which 

might have been pronounced impossible prior to our experience of 
its reality. We see che sensitiveness of conscience, the keenness of 
its perception of demerit, erowing sede by side with that triumphant 

assurance of safety which makes salvation almost a present pos- 

session to the child of God. The opposite parts of his spiritual 

nature (which, like the Law and the Gospel, seemed at first to. 
rend asunder his very being by their discordant impulses) are 

found to move in lines steadily converging to that point where, in 

the glory of a more perfect state, the threats of law and the hopes 

of pardon shall alike disappear in the light of God’s presence, 

and ‘love’ shall be ‘the fulfilling of the law.’”—JZacdonnell’s 

Donellan Lectures, p. 207-212. 


Note M, Supplementary. 


BUSHNELL ON ‘“‘ FORGIVENESS AND PROPITIATION WITHOUT 
EXPIATION.” 


When the printing of this volume was nearly finished, a new 
work was published by Dr Bushnell, entitled ‘ Aorgiveness and 
Law, grounded in principles interpreted by Human Analogies,’ 
and intended to supersede Parts III. and IV. of its author’s pre- 
vious treatise on the ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice.” We cannot afford 
space for a full notice of this new work, but must be content 
with a few remarks on the first chapter, which is headed ‘‘ For- 
gtveness and Propitiation without Exptation.” 

Dr Bushnell begins by stating that “his former treatise was 
concerned with the work of Christ as @ reconciling power on men,” 
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which he then conceived to be the whole import and effect of it ; 
but that he now proposes to regard it as comprising both the recon- 
ciliation of men to God and of God to men. In doing so, he lays it 
down as a ‘‘ fundamental principle that there is a grand analogy 
or almost identity between our moral nature and that of God, so 
that our moral pathologies and His exactly answer to each other.” 
This analogy he holds to extend to the granting of forgiveness 
as well as to other matters. ‘“‘ Forgiveness by God,” he says, 
“and forgiveness by man, have a common property ; they match 
and interpret one another, and require the same preparations and 
conditions. . . . In human forgiveness there are real 
difficulties encountered by the best men. A good man lives 
under the sway of universal love to his kind. But will he launch 
an absolute forgiveness on any one who has done him a bitter 
injury? If he were nothing but love he might do so. But he 
has other sentiments that come into play alongside of love,— 
such as the sense of being hurt by wrong, indignation at wrong 
done to others, disgust at what is loathsome, contempt of lies, 
&c. ; and these animosities or revulsions of feeling fasten their 
grip on the malefactor’s sins, and refuse to let go. . . . Hence 
we may learn how it is that the forgivenesses of good men often 
miscarry. They meant to forgive, and to make clean work of 
it. But their old animosities are rekindled,—their old disgusts 
come back upon them. ‘The difficulty often is that the forgiven 
party has never been so qualified by grace that he could be fitly 
forgiven. But in most cases the true account of the matter is, 
that the forgiving party did not find how to be fitly propitiated, and 
was not in such a state of preparation as his own moral nature 
and necessities demanded.” 
How the forgiving party is to be “fitly propitiated” Dr Bush- 
nell then explains as follows: ‘‘Two things are necessary, of 
which ¢he first is, such a sympathy with the offender as amounts 
to virtual identification—so that we can feel the man all through, 
and search out his good and evil, and find what may be best 
touched or taken hold of so as to make him a friend. . . . But 
there is another indispensable requisite; and that is a making cost 
for the wrong-doer by suffering or expense, or by sacrifice and labour.” 
‘The injured party has a most powerful combination of alienated 
‘sentiments struggling in his nature. His integrity is hurt, his 
holiness is offended, his moral taste disgusted. How is it, then, 
that these dissentient feelings which obstruct his forgivenesses 
are to be propitiated? Simply,” replies Bushnell, “by the 
aggrieved party making cost for the wrong-doer, or bearing for him 
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heavy burdens of painstaking and sorrow. . . . TWuman for. 
giveness,” he says, “can be consummated only by the help of 
some placation or cost-making sacrifice. The man who will truly 
forgive must take some a/ferative that can liquefy the indiffer- 
ences, or assuage the stern displeasures of his morally injured 
and morally revolted nature. . . . He must somehow atone 
both himself and his enemy by a fainstaking (rightly so cailed) 
that has power to recast the terms of their relationship.” 

In illustration of this second requisite, Dr Bushnell endeavours 
to show by a variety of instances “how our own moral nature, 
when it has become alienated from wrong-doers, tones itself into 
a completely forgiving state only by acts of cost or sacrifice, which 
are, in proper verity, propitiations of itself” And then he insists 
that there is in this respect ‘‘an analogy between our moral nature 
and all other moral natures, even the highest,” from which analogy 
he holds that “we may find our way to a true understanding of 
the Christian propitiation.” ‘ God,” he says, “is put in arms 
against wrong-doers, just as we are, by His moral disgusts, dis- 
pleasures, indignations, &c.” And the mediatorial work and 
sufferings of His Son are a@ self-propitiating process on the part» 
of God, wherein, by incurring cost, and enduring labour and 
sacrifice for sinners, the divine nature, after the analogy of the 
human nature, “tones itself into a perfectly forgiving state,” and 
“masters those antagonistic sentiments which would obstruct it 
in bestowing forgivenesses.” 

It thus appears that Dr Bushnell has to some extent modified 
his former opinions. He no longer holds that the Saviour’s 
mediation was designed only to reclaim sinners from their enmity 
against God, but admits that it was also designed 40 propitiate 
God towards sinners. His theory, however, widely differs, even 
when thus modified, from what we have found to be the Scrip- 
tural doctrine. For, on the one hand, it represents the obstacles 
to reconciliation on the part of God as arising—not from the 
character sustained by Him as the righteous Lawgiver and Moral 
Governor who requires an expiation of sin in order to the pardon 
of it—but from certain “disgusts,” “animosities,” and ‘revul- 
sions of feeling,’ by which “God is put in arms, just as men are, 
against wrong-doers,” and which “hinder Him in the bestowing 
of forgivenesses.” And, on the other hand, the propitiatory virtue 
of the work of Christ is held to consist—not in any expiation of 
human guilt or satisfaction to divine justice that is rendered by 
it—but simply in ¢he mighty cost involved in it of labour, suffering, 
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